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Richard  Steele ,  Efq; 


HE  following  Piece  Was 
fcarCe  yet  an  Embryo , 
when  I  delign’d  its  full 
Growth  for  your  Prote&ion.  For 
tho  we  Authors  generally  leem  fond 
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of  adorning  the  Frontifpiece  of 
our  Books  with  pompom  Titles , 
as  if  we  deriv’d  from  thole  not 
only  Security  but  Fame  to  our 
W orks :  yet  I  can’t  but  remem¬ 
ber.  that,  among  the  Ancients , 
the  N  ame  of  a  learned  Friend  was 
of  greater  Consideration  with  the 
Writer,  than  the  Dignity  of  a 
Man  of  Power  ;  and  that  the 
Greatnefs  of  any  Man  in  the  Po¬ 
litical  State ,  according  to  them, 
did  not  raife  his  Authority  in  the 
Common- W  ealth  of  Letters,  a- 
bove  his  real  Merits  in  the  Arts 
and  Sciences ,  unlels  he  ennobled 
it,  by  giving  fuch  Encourage¬ 
ment  to  them,  as  they  very  rarely 
in  our  Days  meet  with  from 
the  Great  Ones. 

Being, 
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Being,  therefore,  to  write  on 
an  Art,  which  has  not  been  much 
cultivated  in  our  Nation,  either 
in  the  Pra&ice  or  Theory  *,  what  I 
had  moft  to  wifh  for,  on  the  Pub¬ 
lication  of  this  Eflay,  was  the 
Approbation  of  One,  to  whom 
the  Witty  and  the  Learned  allow 
fbme  Place  in  the  Politer  Stu¬ 
dies  and  Fine  Arts.  An  Ad- 
drels  of  this  Nature  is  not  with¬ 
out  the  agreeable  Vanity  of  re¬ 
commending  a  Man  to  the 
World,  as  a  Perfon  skilful  in  the 
Matter,  of  which  he  treats  •  and 
the  Merit  of  Mr.  Steele,  in  the 
Kingdom  of  the  Mufes,  is  too 
well  known  to  the  Beaux  Efprits , 
not  to  lecure  me  from  the  Fear  of 
the  Railery  of  Afcyltos  on  EncoL 
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pins,  in  Vetronius  Arbiter — —  Ut 
for  is  C snares  Poet  am  laudaflij  or  of 
Manley  on  my  Lord  Plauflble — 
That  rather  than  not  flatter,  he 
would  flatter  the  Poets  of  the 
Age ,  whom  no  Body  elfe  would 
flatter. 

But  I  have  chofen  to  addrell 
this  Dilcourle  to  you,  becaule  the 
Art,  of  which  it  treats,  is  of  your 
familiar  Acquaintance,  and  the 
Graces  of  Action  and  Utte¬ 
rance  come  naturally  under  the 
Conlideration  of  a  Dramatic  Wri¬ 
ter.  I  flatter  my  felf,  that,  as  I 
am  (as  far  as  I  know)  the  firft, 
who  in  Englijh  has  attempted  this 
Subjed,  in  the  Extent  of  the 
Dilcourfe  before  you,  lb  I  am 
apt  to  believe,  that  I  have  pretty 
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well  exhaufted  the  Matter  ;  and 
laid  down  luch  General  and  P^r- 
ticular  Rules ,  as  may  raile  the 
Stage  from  the  prelent  Negled  it 
lies  under,  to  that  Efteem,  which 
it  drew  from  the  mod  polite  Na¬ 
tion,  that  ever  was  in  the  World, 
and  that,  which  it  will  always  de- 
lerve  from  Men  of  Senle,  when 
under  a  juft  Regulation,  and  a- 
dorn’d,  as  it  ought  to  be,  with 
Good  Actors  and  Good  Plays, 

The  former  may  be  rais’d,  I 
hope,  from  what  I  have  deliver’d 
in  the  following  Treatife,  as 
the  later  from  your  Example, 
which  mav  infpire  our  Authors 

J 

with  the  Knowledge  of  Nature, 
and  the  Art  of  keeping  her  al¬ 
ways  in  their  View,  adorn’d  with 

that 
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that  Harmony ,  Decorum ,  and 
der}  which  ought  perpetually  to 
Ihine  in  fuch  Public  Represen¬ 
tations. 

I  am,  SIR , 


Tour  Sincere  Friend ' 
and  Humble  Servant 


Charles  Gildon 


THE 


IX 


THE 

PREFACE. 

«  r  V  .  ,  .  '  rc  I  i  ■  k  • ' 


Should  not  have  troubled  the 
Reader  with  a  Preface  to  this 
littleTreatife,  but  to  prevent  an 
Objection ,  which  may  be  made , 
and  that  is,  that  I  have  been  a  Plagiary, 
and  deliver  d  Rules  for  my  own ,  which  are 
taken  out  of  other  Authors.  I  firfi  allow, 
that  1  have  borrow’d  many  of  them  from 
the  French,  but  then  the  French  drew  mofi 
of  them  from  Quintilian  and  other  Authors. 
Tet  the  Frenchman  has  improv’d  the  An¬ 
cients  in  this  Particular ,  by  [applying 
yohat  was  loft  by  the  Alteration  of  Cuftom, 

with 
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wit])  Observations  more  -peculiar  to  the  Pre- 
Jen  t  Age. 

Arts  were  never  brought  to  Perfection 
by  one  Handy  and  tho  1  have  made  fever  al 
Advancements  my  felf  upon  thofe,  who 
have  gone  before  me ,  yet  1  know  not  but  a 
diligent  Study ,  and  judicious  Obfervation, 
may  produce  new  and  more  eaSy  Rules.  If 
]  have  lead  the  Way  with  any  tolerable 
Succefs ,  the  Satisfaction  will  be  too  great 
to  be  leffend  by  being  Succeeded  with  a 
more  maflerly  Endeavour. 

Being  oblig’d  to  have  a  Regard  to  the 
A&itin  and  Utterance  of  the  Pulpit  and 
Bar,  as  well  as  the  Stage ,  I  was  compelled 
to  bring  my  Examples  from  Oratory  more 
than  from  the  Drama.  But  if  this  meets 
with  the  Approbation  of  the  Learned ,  I  may 
perhaps  publifh  a  Treatife  for  the  Stage 
alone.  However ,  a  Player ,  that  is  Mailer 
of  thofe  Qualities ,  which  he  ought  to  pof- 
fefs ,  by  fludying  with  Application  this  Dif- 
courfe ,  may  arrive  at  a  Perfection,  which 
this  Age  has  not  feen. 


XI 
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Spoken  by  Mrs.  BAKRTf 

At  the  Theatre  Royal  in  Vrury-Lane ,  April  the 

7th,  1709. 

At  Her  Playing  in  hove  for  hove  5 
With  Mrs  Bracegirdle. 

For  the  Benefit  of  Mr.  Betterton. 


Written  by  N.  Rowe,  Efq; 


S  fome  brave  Knight,  who  once  with 
Spear  and  Shield, 

Had  fought  Renown  in  many  a  well 
fought  Field, 

But  now  no  more  with  Sacred  Fame  infpir’d. 

Was  to  a  Peaceful  Hermitage  retir’d  : 

*  ^ *  *  j  t  1  ea 
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There,  if  by  Chance  difaft’rous  Tales  he  hears. 
Of  Matrons  Wrongs  and  captive  Virgins  Tears, 
He  feels  foft  Pity  urge  his  Gen’rous  Bread, 

And  vows  once  more  to  fuccour  the  Diftrefs’d» 
Buckled  in  Mail  he  fallies  on  the  Plain, 

And  turns  him  to  the  Feats  of  Arms  again. 

So  we,  to  former  Leagues  of  Friendlhip  true. 
Have  bid  once  more  our  peaceful  Homes  adieu,  C 
To  aid  Old  Thomas,  and  to  pleafure  you.  j 
Like  Errant  Damfels  boldly  we  engage. 

Arm’d,  as  you  fee,  for  the  defencelefs  Stage. 
Time  was,  when  this  good  Man  no  Help  did  lack. 
And  fcorn’d  that  anyShe  fliould  hold  his  Back. 
But  now,  fo  Age  and  Frailty  have  ordain’d. 

By  two  at  once  He’s  forc’d  to  be  fuftain’d. 


You 
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You  fee,  whatFailingNature  brings  Man  to. 
And  yet  let  none  Infult,  for  ought  we  know. 
She  may  not  wear  fo  well  with  fome  of  you: 
Tho  Old,  you  find  his  Strength  is  not  clean  pafl. 
But  true  as  Steel,  he’s  Mettle  to  the  laft. 

If  better  he  perform’d  in  Days  of  Yore, 

>■  r 

Yet  now  he  gives  you  all  that’s  in  his  Pow’rj 
•  ■  *  ' 

What  can  the  youngefl:  of  you  all  do  more? 

(dumb. 

What  he  has  been,  tho  prefent  Praife  be 

Shall  haply  be  a  Theme  inTimes  to  come. 

As  now  we  talk  of  Roscius,  and  of  Rome. 

Had  you  with-held  your  Favours  on  this  Night, 

Old  Shakespear’s  Ghoft  had  ris’n  to  do  him 
Right. 

With  Indignation  had  you  feen  him  frown 
Upon  a  worthlefs,  witlefs,  taftelefs  Town  § 


Griev’d 
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Griev’d  and  Repining  you  had  heard  him  fay, 
Why  are  the  Mufes  Labours  call  away  ?  ( 

Why  did  I  onlyWrite  what  only  he  could  Play?) 

<  .  '  *  -  --*-•••••  ..  .. 

But  fince,  like  Friends  to  Wit,  thus  throng’d  you 
meet. 

Go  on  and  make  theGen’rous  Work  complete  j 
Be  true  to  Merit,  and  {till  own  his  Caufe, 

Find  fomething  for  him  more  than  bare  Applaufe. 
In  juft  Remembrance  of  your  Pleafures  part, 

Be  kind,  and  give  him  a  Difcharge  at  laft. 

In  Peace  and  Eafe  Life’s  Remnant  let  him  wear, 
Arid  hang  his  confecrated  Bulkin  here. 


THE 
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Mr. Thomas  Betterton,  See . 


INTRODUCTION. 

S  it  wasfaid  of  Brutus  and  Caffius,  that 
they  were  the  laft  of  the  Romans-,  fo 
it  may  be  faid  of  Mr.  Betterton, 
that  he  was  the  laft  of  our  Tragedians* 
There  being,  therefore,  fo  much  due  to  his  Me¬ 
mory  from  all  Lovers  of  the  Stage  *5  I  could  not 
lay  afide  my  Defign  of  conveying  his  Name 
with  this  Difcourfe  at  leaft  to  a  little  longer 
Date,  than  Nature  has  given  his  Body.  Nor 
can  I  imagine,  that  it  can  be  look’d  on,  as  inju* 
rious  to  our  Reputation,,  either  as  Men  of  Can- 
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dour,  Figure  or  Senfe,  to  exprefs  a  Concern  for 
the  Lofs  of  a  Man  lo  excellent  in  an  Art 
which  is  now  expiring,  and  for  which  Anti¬ 
quity  had  fo  peculiar  a  Value  ,  fince  it  is  plain 
from  the  Motto  of  this  Book,  that  Cicero  plead¬ 
ing  theCaufeof  the  Poet  Archias,  tells  the  Judge, 
a  Man  of  the  firft  Quality,  that  every  Body 
was  concern’d  for  the  Death  of  Rofciue  the  Co - 
median  ^  or  which  is  more  emphatic,  fays  he, 
Who  of  tcs  was  of  fo  brutifb  and  four  a  Temper 
as  not  to  be  mov d  at  the  late  Death  of  Roscius? 
Who,  though  he  d/d  old ,  yet  for  the  Excellence 
of  his  Art ,  and  Beauty  in  Performance,  feetrfd 
as  if  he  ought  to  have  been  exejnpted  entirely  from 
Death . 

Whether  Mr.  Betterton  or  Rofcius  make  a 
juft  Parallel  or  not  in  their  Merits  as  Aftors,  is 
difficult  to  know  but  thus  far  it  is  certain, 
that  let  the  Excellence  of  the  Roman  be  never  fo 
great,  that  of  the  Briton  was  the  greateft  we 
had  :  and  tho  we  fhall  find,  that  in  Ciceros 
Time  the  Decorums  of  the  Stage  were  more  ex¬ 
actly  obferv’d,  than  in  ours,  yet  we  may  fup- 
pofe  Mr.  Betterton ,  in  his  own  particular  Per¬ 
formance,  on  a  Foot  with  Rofcius ,  efpecially 
when  we  confider  that  our  Player  excelled  in 
both  Comedy  and  Tragedy ,  the  Roman  only  in 
the  former,  as  far  as  we  can  difcover. 

To  give  our  Englifo  Aftor  yet  the  Prehemi- 
nence,  1  (hall  here  by  writing  his  Life  make 
him  convey  to  others  fuch  Inftrudions,  that  if 
are  perfectly  underftood,  and  juftly  pra- 

ftis’d, 
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ftis’d,  will  add  fuch  Beauties  to  their  Perfor¬ 
mances,  as  may  render  his  Lofs  of  lefs  Ccnfe- 
ouence  to  the  Stage.  Plato  and  Xenophon  intro¬ 
duce  Socrates  in  their  Difcourfes,  to  give  the 
greater  Authority  to  what  they  fay,  on  thofe 
important  Points  which  they  would  the  more 
forcibly  recommend  to  their  Readers.  I  fhall, 
therefore,  make  the  fame  Ufe  of  Mr.  Betterton , 
on  a  Subjed  in  which  he  may  reafonably  be 
thought  a  very  competent  Judge. 

I  know  it  may  be  obje&ed,  that  the  Qualifica¬ 
tions  I  make  him  require,  and  the  Precepts  he 
gives,  may  feem  to  render  this  Art  impoffible  for 
any  other  to  attain  to,  as  Cicero  is  faid  in  his 
Orator ,  to  do  with  the  Oratorian  Art. 

I  confefs  that  I  do  make  him  require  Quali¬ 
fications,  of  which  he  was  not  perhaps  Mafler 
hitnfelf  but  I  prefume  that  can  be  no  Objecti¬ 
on  to  them  provided  they  are  neceffary,  or  at 
leaft  conducive  to  the  forming  a  complete 
Player  •,  for  we  may  daily  hear  many  Painters, 
or  even  Lovers  of  the  Art,  who  will  tell  you 
what  Qualities  are  neceflary  to  a  great  Matter 
in  Hiftory  Painting,  who  yet  do  not  themfelves 
pretend  to  be  poffefs’d  of  them.  And  the  fame 
will  hold  of  many  other  Arts. 

But  if,  indeed,  there  were  any  Precepts  de¬ 
liver’d,  or  any  Qualifications  requir’d,  which 
would  render  a  Maftery  in  this  Art  fo  difficult, 
that  it  could  not  be  attain’d,  the  Objection 
would  be  far  more  folid,  and  worthy  of  our 
Notice  5  but  I  dare  affirm,'  that  as  the  Stages  are 

B  2  now 
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now  in  the  Hands  and  Management  of  the  Play¬ 
ers,  there  is  not  one  Qualification  fet  down, 
which  is  not  abfolutely  neceifary  to  do  Juftice 
to  Art,  in  Judgment  and  Performance. 

Nor  can  I  find  that  Cicero ,  in  his  Book  de  0- 
ratore ,  has  requir’d  any  Impoffibility  in  his  Can¬ 
didate  for  Eloquence  and  it  is  evident,  that  has 
not  fo  far  difcourag’d  others  from  attempting 
that  noble  Science,  but  that  every  Age  has  pro¬ 
duc'd  fome  eminent  in  it,  tho  few  or  none 
have  arriv’d  to  an  Equality  with  him  in  the 
Performance  for  want  of  thofe  very  Qualities 
requir'd  by  him  to  the  forming  a  complete  Ora¬ 
tor.  Thus  tho,  to  be  a  perfect  Matter,  all  the 
Qualities  delivered  be  meceffary,  yet  there  is 
Room  for  Praife  as  well  as  Induftry  for  others, 
who  are  not  capable  of  attaining  the  whole. 
Such  therefore,  whofe  Genius  is  not  fo  exten- 
five  as  to  comprehend  the  whole,  ought  entirely 
to  apply  themfelves  to,  and  be  content  with, 
the  Performance ,  leaving  the  Office  of  Judging 
to  thofe,  whofe  greater  Skill  and  Knowledge  bet¬ 
ter  qualify  them  for  Judges. 

Having  premis’d  thefe  things  by  way  of  In¬ 
troduction,  I  {hall  now  proceed  to  the  Life  of 

Mr.  Betterton . 
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MR.  Thomas  Betterton  was  born  in  Tuttle- 
flreety  Weftminfer  •  his  Father  being 
Under-Cook  to  King  Charles  the  Firjl :  And 
when  he  was  now  come  to  Years  fufficient,  his 
Father  bound  him  Apprentice  to  one  Mr  .Rhodes 
a  Bookfeller,  at  the  Bible  at  Charing-Crofs ,  and 
he  had  for  his  Under- Prentice  Mr .Kynajlon, 

But  that  which  prepar’d  Mr.  Betterton  and 
his  Fellow-Prentice  for  the  Stage,  was  that  his 
Matter  Rhodes  having  formerly  been  Wardrobe 
Keeper  to  the  King’s  Company  of  Comedians  in 
the  Black-Fry ars ,  on  General  Monck’s  March  to 
London ,  in  1659.  with  his  Army,  got  a  Licence 
from  the  Powers  then  in  being,  to  fet  up  a 
Company  of  Pkyers  in  the  Cockpit  in  Drury- 
lane ,  and  foon  made  his  Company  compleat, 
his  Apprentices,  Mr.  Betterton  for  Mens  Parts, 
and  Mr.  Kynafton  for  Womens  Parts,  being  at 
the  Head  of  them. 

Mr.  Betterton  was  now  about  22  Years  of 
Age,  when  he  got  a  great  Applaufe  by  acting  in 
the  Loyal  SubjeB ,  the  Wildgoofe  Chafe ,  the  Spa- 
nifj  Curate ,  and  many  more.  But  while  our 
young  Ador  is  thus  riling  under  his  Matter 
Rhodes ,  Sir  William  D' Avenant  getting  a  Patent 
of  King  Charles  the  Second,  for  ereding  a  Com¬ 
pany  under  the  Name  of  the  Duke  of  Fork's 
Servants,  took  Mr.  Betterton  and  all  that  aded 
under  Mr.  Rhodes  into  his  Company.  And  iii 
the  Year  1662.  open'd  his  Houfe  in  Lincolns  Ann 
Fields ,  with  the  firft  and  fecond  part  of  the 
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Siege  of  Rhodes ,  having  new  Scenes,  and  De¬ 
corations  of  the  Stage,  which  were  then  firft 
introduc’d  into  England . 

Tho  this  be  affirm’d  by  fome,  others  have 
laid  it  to  the  Charge  of  Mr.  Betterton  as  the  firft 
Innovator  on  our  rude  Stage,  as  a  Crime  ^  nay, 
as  the  Deftrudion  of  good  Playing  *5  but  I  think 
with  very  little  Show  of  Reafon,  and  very  lit¬ 
tle  Knowledge  of  the  Stages  of  Athens  and  Rome, 
where,  I  am  apt  to  believe,  was  in  their  flou- 
rifhing  times  as  great  Adors  as  ever  play’d  here 
before  Curtains.  For  how  that  which  helps  the 
Reprefentation,  by  aflifting  the  pleafing  De- 
lufion  of  the  Mind  in  regard  of  the  Place,  fhould 
fpoil  the  Ading,  I  cannot  imagine. 

The  Athenian  Stage  was  fo  much  adorn’d,  that 
the  very  Ornaments  or  Decorations  coft  the  State 
more  Money,  than  their  Wars  againft  the  Per- 
fians  :  and  the  Romans ,  tho  their  Dramatic 
Poets  were  much  inferiour  to  the  Greeks ,  (if 
we  may  guefs  at  thofe,  who  are  perifhed  by 
thofe  who  remain)  were  yet  not  behind  them 
in  the  Magnificence  of  the  Theatre  to  heighten 
the  Pleafure  of  the  Reprefentation.  If  this 
was  Mr.  Bettertons  Thought,  it  was  very  juft  } 
fince  the  Audience  muft  be  often  puzled  to 
find  the  Place  and  Situation  of  the  Scene, 
which  gives  great  Light  to  the  Play,  and  helps 
to  deceive  us  agreeably,  while  they  faw  nothing 
before  them  but  fome  Linfy  Woolfy  Curtains,  or 
at  beft  fome  piece  of  old  Tapiftry  fill’d  with 
awkerd  Figures,  that  would  almoft  fright  the 
Audience,  This, 
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This,  therefore,  I  muft  urge  as  his  Praife, 
that  he  endeavour’d  to  complete  that  Reprefen- 
tation,  which  before  was  but  im  per  feel. 

Mr.  Betterton  making  now  the  foremoft  Fi¬ 
gure  in  Sir  Williams  Company  among  the  Men, 
caft  his  Eyes  on  Mrs.  Saunderfon ,  who  was  no 
lefs  excellent  among  the  Female  Players,  and 
who  being  bred  in  the  Houfe  of  the  Patentee, 
improv’d  her  felf  daily  in  her  Art  ^  and  having 
by  Nature  thofe  Gifts  which  were  requir’d  to 
make  a  perfed  Aftrefs,  added  to  them  the  Beau¬ 
ty  of  a  virtuous  Life,  maintaining  the  Charader 
of  a  good  Woman  to  her  old  Age.  This  Lady 
therefore  Mr.  Betterton  made  choice  of  to  re¬ 
ceive  as  his  Wife  ^  and  this  proceeding  from  a 
Value  he  had  for  the  Merits  of  her  Mind,  as 
Well  as  Perfon,  produc’d  a  Happinefs  in  the 
married  State  nothing  elfe  could  ever  have 
given. 

But  notwithflanding  all  the  Induftry  of  the 
Patentee  and  Managers,  it  feems  the  Kings 
Houfe  then  carry’d  the  vogue  of  the  Town  , 
and  the  Lincolns-lnn  Fields  Houfe  being  not  fo 
commodious,  the  Players  and  other  Adventurers 
built  a  much  more  magnificent  Theatre  in  Bor - 
fet  Gardens  ^  and  fitted  it  for  all  the  Machines 
and  Decorations  the  Skill  of  thofe  times  could 
afford.  This  likewife  proving  lefs  effedual  than 
they  hopd,  other  Arts  were  employ’d,  and  the 
Political  Maxim  of  Divide  and  Govern  being  put 
in  Pradice,  the  Feuds  and  Animofities  of  the 
King’s  Company  were  fo  well  improv’d,  as  to 

B  4  prcr* 
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produce  an  Union  betwixt  the  two  Patents.  To 
bring  this  Defign  about,  the  following  Agree¬ 
ment  was  fign’d  by  the  Parties  hereafter  men¬ 
tion’d* 

Memorandum ,  OSlob .  14.  1681. 

IT  was  then  agreed  upon  between  Dr.  Charles 
J  “  Davenant ,  Thomas  Betterton ,  Gent,  and 
William  Smith ,  Gent,  of  the  one  Part,  and 
0  Charles  Hart ,  Gent,  and  Edward  Kynajlon , 

<f  Gent,  on  the  other  Part, -  That  the  faid 

Charles  Davenant ,  Thomas  Betterton ,  and 
William  Smithy  do  pay,  or  caufe  to  be  paid, 
56  out  of  the  Profits  of  Ading,  unto  Charles 
66  Hart  and  Edward  Kynajlon ,  five  Shillings  a- 
piece  for  every  Day  there  fhall  be  any  Trage- 
w  dies,  or  Comedies,  or  other  Reprefentations 
*c  acted  at  the  Duke’s  Theatre  in  Salisbury  Court , 
or  where-ever  the  Company  fhall  ad  during 
w  the  refpedive  Lives  of  the  faid  Charles  Harty 
u  and  Edward  Kynajlon ,  excepting  the  Days  the 
young  Men  or  young  Women  play  for  their 
^  own  Profit  only,  but  this  Agreement  to  ceafe, 
c  ■  if  the  laid  Charles  Hart  or  Edward  Kynajlon 
&  fhall  at  any  time  play  among,  or  effedually 
w  aflift  the  King’s  Companyof  Adors  *,  and  for  as 
1 6  long  as  this  is  pay’d,  they  both  covenant  and 
■c  promife  not  to  play  at  the  King’s  Theatre. 

"  If  Mr.  Kynajlon  fhall  hereafter  be  free  to  ad 
^  at  the  Duke’s  Theatre,  this  Agreement  with 
l*  him,  as  to  his  Penfion,  fhall  alfo  ceafe, 
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u  In  Confideration  of  thisPenfion,  Mr  .Hart 
*  and  Mr.  Jfynaflon  do  promife  to  make  over, 
w  within  a  Month  after  the  Sealing  of  this, 
u  unto  Charles  Davenant ,  Thomas  Betterton ,  and 
<c  William  Smith ,  all  the  Right,  Title,  and 
a  Claim  which  they  or  either  of  them  may 
C5  have  to  any  Plays,  Books,  Cloaths,  and  Scenes 
in  the  King’s  Play-houfe. 

“  Mr.  Hart  and  Mr.  Kynafon  do  both  alfo 
u  promife,  within  a  Month  after  the  Sealing 
<c  hereof,  to  make  over  to  the  faid CharlesDave- 
€<  nant ,  Thomas  Betterton ,  and  William  Smith , 
cc  all  the  Title  which  they  each  of  them  have 
u  to  Six  and  Three  Pence  a-piece  for  every  Day 
<c  there  fliall  be  any  Playing  at  tlje  King’s 
u  Theatre. 

<c  Mr.  Hart  and  Mr.  Kynafon  do  both  alfo 
“  promife  to  promote  with  all  their  Power  and 
“  Intereft  an  Agreement  between  both  Play- 
houfes  5  and  Mr  .Kynafon  for  himfelf  promi- 
w  fes  to  endeavour  as  much  as  he  can  to  get 
“  free,  that  he  may  ad  at  the  Dukes  Play-houfe, 
u  but  he  is  not  obliged  to  play  unlefs  he  have 
“  ten  Shillings  per  day  allow’d  for  his  Ading, 
“  and  his  Penfion  then  to  ceafe. 

“  Mr.  Hart  and  Mr.  Kynafon  promife  to  go 
'c  to  Law  with  Mr.  Killigrew  to  have  thefe  Ar- 
tides  perform’d,  and  are  to  be  at  the  Expence 
u  of  the  Suit. 

w  In  Witnefs  of  this  Agreement,  all  thePar- 
4-  ties  have  hereunto  fet  their  Hands,  this  14th 
f*  of  0  Bober ,  16S1. 

%  I  am 
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I  am  fenfible,  that  this  private  Agreement  has 
been  reflected  on  as  Tricking  and  unfair,  but 
then  it  is  by  thofe,  who  have  not  fufficiently 
confider’d  the  Matter  for  an  dolus ,  an  Virtus 
quis  in  Hofte  requirit  .<?  All  Stratagems  are  al¬ 
low’d  betwixt  Enemies  ^  the  two  Houfes  were 
at  War,  and  Conduft  and  Aftion  were  to  decide 
the  Victory  and  whatever  the  Duke’s  Compa¬ 
ny  might  fall  fhort  of  in  Aftion,  it  is  plain  they 
won  the  Field  by  their  Conduft.  For  Mr.  Hart 
and  Mr.  Kynaflon  performed  their  Promifes  fo 
well,  that  the  Union  was  effected  in  1682.  and 
fo  continu’d  till  the  Year  1695.  when  the  Aflors 
under  the  united  Patents,  thinking  themfelves 
aggrieved  with  Mr.  Betterton  at  the  head  of 
them,  got  a  new  Licence  to  fet  up  a  Play-houfe 
once  more  in  Lincolns -I?m  Fields .  But  when 
the  Succefs  of  that  Company  began  to  give  way 
to  the  Induftry  of  the  other,  and  Mr.  Vanbrugh 
had  built  a  new  Theatre  in  the  Hay-Market , 
Mr.  Betterton ,  weary  of  the  Fatigues  and  Toil 
of  Government,  deliver’d  his  Company  over  to 
the  new  Licence.  But  they  again  giving  way 
to  the  new  Mode  of  Operas ,  the  Companies 
were  once  more  united  in  Drury-Lane ,  and  the 
Operas  confin’d  to  the  Hay-Market .  But  Revo¬ 
lutions  being  fo  frequent  in  this  Mimic  State , 
Mr.Swinny  got  the  chief  Players  over  to  him  and 
the  Opera  Houfe,  among  whom  was  Mx. Better- 
ton  ^  who  now  being  very  old,  and  much  af- 
flidted  with  the  Gout,  adted  but  feldom  *,  and 
the  Year  before  he  dy’d,  the  Town  paid  a 

par- 
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particular  Deference  to  him  by  making  his  Day 
worth  500  /. 

Mr.  Betterton  was  fo  fenfible  of  Friendfhip, 
that  tho  he  loft  near  8000  /.  by  the  Father, 
yet  he  took  Care  of  the  Daughter  himfelf,  till 
ftie  marry’d  according  to  her  own  Inclinations. 
Three  Plays  were  written  or  translated  by  him, 
and  brought  on  the  Stage  with  Succefs  5  The 
W oman  made  a  Jujiice  ^  The  Amorous  W  idow ,  or 
the  Wanton  Wife  ^  and  The  TJnjitfi  Judge,  or 
Appius  and  Virginia .  But  he  never  would  Suffer 
any  of  them  to  be  printed,  tho  the  Amorous 
Widow  from  a  furreptitiousCopy  vifited  theWorld 
after  it  had  been  acted  almoft  20  Years  ,  but  a 
true  Copy  will  be  added  to  this  Book. 

Being  now  Seventy  five  Years  of  Age,  and 
long  troubled  with  the  Stone  and  Gout,  the  lat¬ 
ter  at  laft,  by  repellatory  Medicines,  was  driven 
into  his  Stomach,  which  prov’d  fo  fatal  as  in  a 
few  Days  to  put  an  End  to  his  Life.  He  was 
bury’d  with  great  Decency  at  Weflminfter-Abby . 

The  Year  before  his  Death  being  at  his  Coun¬ 
try  Houfe  in  Readings  my  Friend  and  I  travel¬ 
ling  that  way,  according  to  my  Promife,  I  call’d 
to  fee  him  ^  and  being  Hofpitably  receiv’d,  one 
Day  after  Dinner  we  retir’d  to  his  Garden,  arid 
after  a  little  Walk  there,  we  fell  into  the  Dif- 
courfe  of  ABing.  Much  was  faid  by  my  Friend 
againft  the  prefent  Players,  and  in  Praife  of  thofe 
of  his  younger  Days,  for  he  was  an  old  Man. 
But  being  pretty  well  tired  with  the  Difpute 
as  well  as  Walk,  we  fate  down  in  an  agreeable 

Shade, 
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Shade,  and  I  addrefs’d  my  felf  to  Mr.  Betterton 
in  this  manner. 

I  am  fenfible,  that  my  Friend  s  Tafte  of  thefe 
Pleafures  was  ftronger  in  his  Youth,  than  at  this 
time,  when  the  Morofenefs  of  Age  rebates  the 
Edge  of  our  Appetites  in  more  Pleafures,  than 
one  :  He  would  elfe  allow  that  no  Woman  of 
his  Time  excelled  Mrs.  Barry,  nor  any  Man 
your  felf.  I  mean  not  to  flatter  you,  (faid  I, 
finding  him  a  little  uneafy  with  my  Comple¬ 
ment)  for  it  is  really  my  Opinion  5  but  I 
mufc  confefs,  I  fee  but  little  Profped,  that 
we  have  of  the  Stage’s  long  furviving  you 
two,  at  leaft,  in  its  moft  valuable  part. 
Tragedy  *5  for  this  excellent  Poem  lofes 
Ground  every  Day  in  the  Efteem  of  the 
Town  nor  can  I,  by  any  means,  attribute  this 
entirely  to  the  Want  of  Genius  in  our  prefent 
Poets,  finee  notwithftanding  that  we  muft  al¬ 
low,  that  they  are  ftill  far  from  Perfection  in 
Tragedy ,  yet  we  have  feen  much  better  Perfor¬ 
mances  in  that  kind  of  late  Years,  than  in  the 
fo  much  cried  up  Days  of  Charles  the  Second, , 
when  the  Gayety  of  the  Age  made  ftrange  indi- 
gefted  Things,  under  that  Title,  go  down,  in 
which  there  was  neither  Nature ,  nor  her  Hand¬ 
maid  Art.  But  I  attribute  this  Difregard  to 
Tragedy  chiefly  to  a  DefeCl  in  the  Aftion,  to 
which  we  may  add  the  Sowernefs  of  our  Tem¬ 
pers  under  the  Prelfures  of  fo  long  and  heavy  a 
War,  and  laftly  to  an  Abundance  of  odd  Specta¬ 
tors,  whom  the  Chance  of  War  have  enabled 

to 
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to  crowd  the  Pit  and  Stage-Boxes,  and  fway  too 
much  by  their  Thoughtlefs  and  Arbitrary  Cen~ 
fure,  either  to  the  Advantage  or  Prejudice  of  the 
Author  and  Player. 

For  as  War  carries  abundance  of  peccant  Hu¬ 
mours  from  a  State,  generated  by  the  Corrupti¬ 
ons  of  a  long  and  luxurious  Peace  fo  does  it 
introduce  a  fort  of  Libertinifm  in  our  Diverfions, 
contrary  to  Decorum  and  Regularity  without 
which  no  Pleafure  can  be  truly  noble.  Another 
ill  Effed  of  Warlike  Times,  isaNegled  of  the 
politer  Sciences  of  Peace,  and  a  fort  of  Barbarifm 
in  our  Gufto  of  all  the  fine  Arts.  To  thefe 
add,  the  multiplying  the  Avenues  to  Wealth, 
whofe  Number  increafing,  increafe  likewife  the 
Number  of  thofe,  who  are  drawn  into  the  Pur- 
fuit  of  Riches  •,  which  as  it  fpreads  a  mean  and 
private  Spirit,  of  neceffary  Confequence  makes 
the  Love  of  the  Public  more  weak  and  lan- 
guifhing. 

Nor  is  there  any  greater  Proof  of  the  Virtue 
or  Corruption  of  the  People,  than  their  Plea- 
fures.  Thus  in  the  Time  of  the  Vigour  of  the 
Roman  Virtue,  Tragedy  was  very  much  efteem’d, 
its  Dignity  kept  up,  and  the  Decorum  of  the 
Stage  fo  very  nicely  obferv’d,  that  a  Player’s 
(landing  out  of  his  Order,  or  {peaking  a  falfe 
Quantity,  was  fufficient  for  him  to  be  hifs’d  off 
the  Stage, as  Cicero  affures  us  in  his  3d  Paradox  * 


*  Miflrio  ft  paulo  movit  extra  Numerum,  out  fi  Verfus  promneiatus 
eft  SjHaba  knabrevior  aup  longior  exftbilatur  &  explodipur. 


And 
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And  when  they  gave  us  the  moft  noble  Ex¬ 
amples  of  Virtue  in  their  real  Life,  they  were 
moft  pleas’d  with  the  Reprefentation  of  noble 
Examples  on  the  Stage  ^  for  People  are  delight¬ 
ed  with  what  bears  the  greateft  Likenefs  to  the 
Turn  and  Temperament  of  their  own  Minds. 
Thus  when  the  Roman  Virtue  decay’d,  or  indeed 
was  loft  with  their  Liberty,  and  they  fubfifted 
and  fpread  their  Dominions  more  by  the  Merits 
of  their  Anceftors,  and  the  Roman  Name,  made 
terrible  by  them,  than  by  their  own  Bravery, 
then  Effeminacy  and  Folly  fpread  through  the 
People,  which  immediately  appear’d  in  their 
Sports  or  Speftacles  }  Tragedy  was  flighted , 
Farce  on  the  one  hand,  with  its  Mimes  and 
Pantomimes  ^  and  Opera  on  the  other,  with  its  e- 
mafculating  Sounds,  invade  and  vanquifh  the 
Stage,  and  drew  the  Ears  and  Eyes  of  the  Peo¬ 
ple  who  now  care  only  to  laugh,  or  to  fee 
things  extravagant  and  monftrous.  , 

I  with  this  may  not  be  too  much  our  own 
Cafe.  But  being  unwilling  to  guefs  at  a  hidden 
Caufe,  when  there  is  an  apparent  one,  I  choofe 
rather  to  attribute  this  Decay  of  Tragedy  to  our 
want  of  Tragedians ,  and  indeed  Tragic  Poets , 
than  to  the  Corruption  of  the  People  which, 
tho  great  enough,  yet  I  hope  not  fo  defpe- 
rate,  as  what  I  have  mention’d  in  the  Roman 
State. 

Tho  I  am  of  Opinion,  (reply’d  Mr.  Bet- 
terton )  that  the  Decay  of  the  Stage  is  in  great 
meafure  owing  to  the  long  Continuance  of  the 

War  j 
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War }  yet*  I  confefs,  I  am  afraid,  that  too  much 
is  deriv’d  from  the  Defe&s  of  the  Stage  it  fel£ 
When  I  was  a  young  Player  under  Sir  William 
Davenant ,  we  were  under  a  much  better  Difci- 
pline,  we  were  obliged  to  make  our  Study  our 
Bufinefs,  which  our  young  Men  do  not  think  it 
their  duty  now  to  do  for  they  now  fcarce  ever 
mind  a  Word  of  their  Parts  but  only  at  Rehear - 
falsy  and  come  thither  too  often  fcarce  recovered 
from  their  laft  Night’s  Debauch  when  the 
Mind  is  not  very  capable  of  confidering  fo  calm¬ 
ly  and  judicioufly  on  what  they  have  to  ftudy, 
as  to  enter  throughly  into  the  Nature  of  the 
Part,  or  to  confider  the  Variation  of  the  Voice, 
Looks,  and  Geftures,  which  fhould  give  them 
their  true  Beauty,  many  of  them  thinking  the 
making  a  Noife  renders  them  agreeable  to  the 
Audience,  becaufe  a  few  of  the  Upper-Gallery 
clap  the  loud  Efforts  of  their  Lungs,  in  which 
their  Underftanding  has  no  fhare.  They  think 
it  a  fuperfluous  Trouble  to  ftudy  real  Excellence, 
which  might  rob  them  of  what  they  fancy  more. 
Midnight,  or  indeed  whole  Nights  Debauches, 
and  a  lazy  Remifnefs  in  their  Bufinefs. 

Another  Obftacle  to  the  Improvement  of  our 
young  Players,  is,  that  when  they  have  not  been 
admitted  above  a  Month  or  two  into  the  Com¬ 
pany,  tho  their  Education  and  former  Bufi¬ 
nefs  were  never  fo  foreign  to  Atlingy  they  vain¬ 
ly  imagine  themfelves  Matters  of  that  Arty  which 
perfeftly  to  attain,  requires  a  ftudious  Applica¬ 
tion  of  a  Man’s  whole  Life.  They  take  it  there- 

1  fore 
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fore  amifs  to  have  the  Author  give  them  any  In* 
ftru&ion  ;  and  tho  they  know  nothing  of 
the  Art  of  Poetry,  will  give  their  Cenfure,  and 
negled  or  mind  a  Part  as  they  think  the  Author 
*  and  his  Part  deferves.  Tho  in  this  they  are 
led  by  Fancy  as  blind  as  Ignorance  can  make  it} 
and  fo  wandring  without  any  certain  Rule  of 
Judgment,  generally  favour  the  bad,  and  flight 
the  good.  Whereas  it  has  always  been  mine 
and  Mrs.  Ban/s  Praftice  to  confult  e’en  the  moft 
indifferent  Poet  in  any  Part  we  have  thought  fit 
to  accept  of }  and  I  may  fay  it  of  her,  fhe  has 
often  fo  exerted  her  felf  in  an  indifferent  Part, 
that  her  Adting  has  given  Succefs  to  fuch  Plays, 
as  to  read  would  turn  a  Man’s  Stomach  5  and 
tho  I  could  never  pretend  to  do  fo  much  Ser¬ 
vice  that  way  as  fhe  has  done,  yet  I  have  never 
been  wanting  in  my  Endeavours.  But  while 
the  young  Gentlemen  will  think  themfelves  Ma¬ 
ilers  before  they  underftand  any  one  Point  of 
their  Art,  and  not  give  themfelves  Leifure  and 
Time  to  ftudy  the  Graces  of  Action  and  Ut¬ 
terance,  it  is  impoflible  that  the  Stage  fliould 
flourifh,  and  advance  in  Perfection. 

I  am  very  fenfible  (faid  I,  finding  that  he  had 
done)  of  the  Jufinefs  of  what  you  have  faid, 
Sir,  but  am  apt  to  believe  much  of  thofe  Errors, 
which  you  remark  proceed  from  want  of  Judg¬ 
ment  in  the  Managers,  in  admitting  People  un¬ 
qualified  by  Nature,  and  not  providing  fuch  Men 
to  direct  them,  who  underftand  the  Art  they 
fhould  be  improv’d  in,  AH  other  Arts  People 

are 
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are  taught  by  Matters  skilful  in  them,  but  here 
Ignorance  teaches  it  felf,  or  rather  confirms  it 
felf  into  the  Confidence  of  Knowledge,  by  go¬ 
ing  on  without  any  Rebuke.  I  have  often  wilh’d, 
therefore,  that  fome  Men  of  good  Senfe,  and 
acquainted  with  the  Graces  of  ABion  and  Speak- 
‘  ing,  would  lay  down  fome  Rules,  by  which 
the  young  Beginners  might  direCt  themfelves  to 
that  Perfection,  which  every  body  is  fenfible  is 
extremely  (and  perhaps  always  has  been)  want¬ 
ed  on  our  Stage.  And  tho  you  have  not 
had  the  Benefit  of  fuch  an  Education  in  the 
learned  Languages,  as  fome  Men  may  have  had* 
yet  fince  you  have  read  much  in  Fre?ich ,  and 
your  own  Mother  Tongue,  by  the  Alfiftance 
of  which  Languages  all  Knowledge  may  now  be 
obtain’d,  and  have  befides  a  confefs’d  Genius,  and 
a  long  practice  in  the  Art,  I  wifh  I  could  prevail 
with  you  to  deliver  your  Sentiments  on  this  Head, 
fo  that  from  them  we  might  form  a  Syftem  of 
ABing ,  which  might  be  a  Rule  to  future  Play¬ 
ers,  and  teach  them  to  excel  not  only  them¬ 
felves,  but  thofe  who  have  gone  before  them. 

Were  I,  Sir,  (reply ’d  he  with  a  graceful  Mo- 
defty)  as  capable  as  you  would  perfuade  me 
that  you  think  me,  I  Ihould  eafily  be  prevail’d 
with  to  communicate  my  Notions  on  this  Head; 
but  being  fenfible  of  my  Incapacity,  for  the  ve¬ 
ry  Reafons  you  have  mention’d,  of  my  Ignorance 
of  the  learned  Tongues,  I  mutt  be  excus’d ;  yet 
not  to  difappoint  you  entirely,  I  fhall  fetch  you 
a  Manufcript  on  this  Head,  written  by  a  Friend 
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of  mine,  to  which  I  confefs  I  contributed  all,  that 
I  was  able*,  which  if  well  perus’d,  and  through¬ 
ly  weigh’d,  I  perfuade  my  felf  our  Stage  would 
rife  and  not  fall  in  Reputation. 

On  this  he  went  into  his  Houfe,  and  after 
a  little  Stay  return’d  to  us  with  fome  loofe  Pa¬ 
pers,  which  I  knew  to  be  his  own  Hand  *,  and 
being  feated,  after  a  Glafs  of  Wine  about,  he 
thus  began. 

Being  to  treat  of  the  Art  of  Playing,  and  the 
Duty  and  Qualifications  of  Aftors,  I  think  it 
will  be  no  improper  Method  firft  to  confider. 
What  Regard  an  A&or  ought  to  have  to  his 
Conduft  off  the  Stage,  before  we  treat  of  what 
he  is  to  do  upon  it. 

1  have  not  found  in  all  the  Clamours  againft 
the  Stage,  any  one  that  denies  theUfefulnefs  of 
the  Drama,  ifjuftly  manag’d*,  nay,  Mr  .Collier 
the  moft  formidable  Enemy  of  this  Diverfion, 
(tho  his  Proto-Martyr,  Archbifhop  Laud,  con¬ 
tended  fo  violently  for  the  Book  of  Sports,  and 
Plays  were  a&ed  at  Court,  in  the  Time  of  the 
Royal  Martyr,  even  on  Sundays')  does  allow, 
that  the  Wit  of  Man  cannot  invent  any  more 
efficacious  means  of  encouraging  Virtue,  and 
deprefiing  of  Vice. 

Hence  I  believe  it  is  evident,  that  they  fup- 
pofe  the  Moral  Leflons,  which  the  Stage  pre- 
fents,  may  make  the  greateft  Impreflions  on  the 
Minds  of  the  Audience  \  becaufe  the  Inftruction 
is  convey’d  with  Pleafure,  and  by  the  Mini- 
ftration  of  the  Paffions,  which  always  have  a 
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ftronger  Remembrance,  than  the  calmer  Precepts 
of  Reafori. 

But  then  I  think  there  is  no  manner  of  doubt 
but  that  the  Lives  and  Characters  of  thofe  Per- 
fons,  who  are  the  Vehicles,  as  I  may  call  them, 
of  thefe  InftruCtions,  mu  ft  contribute  very  much 
to  the  Impreffion  the  Fable  and  Moral  will 
make.  For  to  hear  Virtue,  Religion,  Honour 
recommended  by  a  Proftitute,  an  Atheift,  or  a 
Rake,  makes  them  a  Jeft  to  many  People,  who 
would  hear  the  fame  done  with  Awe  by  Perform 
of  known  Reputation  in  thofe  Particulars.  Look 
but  into  Religion  it  felf,  and  fee  how  little  the 
Words  and  Sermons  of  a  known  Drunkard,  or 
Debauchee  affeCt  his  Parilhioners j  and  what  an 
Influence  a  Divine  of  a  pious  and  regular  Life 
has  on  his  Congregation,  his  Virtues  preparing 
them  to  hear  him  with  RefpeCt,  and  to  believe 
him  as  a  Man  whofe  Actions  call  not  his  Faith 
into  doubt.  Tho’  the  Pulpit  mud  be  allow’d 
to  be  the  more  facred  Place,  as  difpenfing  the 
moft  holy  Myfteries  of  the  Chriftian  Religion  ; 
yet  fince  the  Gofpel  confifts  of  the  Age?ida  as 
well  as  Credenda ,  of  Practice  as  well  as  Belief, 
and  fince  the  Practice  is  fo  forcibly  recommend¬ 
ed  from  the  Stage  by  a  purifying  our  Paffions, 
and  the  Conveyance  of  Delight,  the  Stage 
may  properly  be  efteem’d  the  Handmaid  of  the 
Pulpit. 

For  this  Reafon,  I  firfl  recommend  to  our 
Players,  both  Male  and  Female,  the  greateft  and 
moft  nice  Care  of  their  Reputation  imaginable  % 
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for  on  that  their  Authority  with  thePeople  depends* 
and  on  their  Authority  in  great  meafure  their  Influ¬ 
ence.  Theylhould  confider,  that  the  Infamy,  that 
the  Profeflion  lies  under  is  not  deriv’d  from  the 
Bufinefs,  which  is  truly  valuable  and  noble }  that 
the  Players  in  Athens  were  honourable,  and  fo 
highly  efteem’d,  that  they  were  fometimes  Am- 
baifadors,  and  the  Mailers  to  two  of  the  moft 
noble  and  glorious  Orators  that  ever  Greece  or 
Rome  produc’d  ,  I  mean,  Demojibenes  and  Che-* 
ro,  as  we  (hall  immediately  fee  ^  that  in  Ro?m 
it  felf,  where  the  Stage  had  a  more  difadvanta- 
geous  Rife,  than  in  Athens ,  Cicero  looks  on  it  as 
fuch  a  piece  of  Ill-breeding  and  Barbarifm  not 
to  grieve  for  the  Death  of  old  Rofcius ,  that  he 
could  fuppofe  no  Noble-man  of  Rome  or  Commo¬ 
ner  could  be  guilty  of.  He  likewife  calls  it  an 
excellent  Art .  All  which  is  a  fufficient  Proof, 
that  the  Bufinefs  it  felf  was  never  infamous  in 
either  of  thofe  two  Cities  nor  could  be  here, 
if  the  Profeffors  of  it  by  their  own  loofe  Lives, 
by  an  open  Contempt  of  Religion,  and  making 
Blafphemy  and  Profanenefs  the  Marks  of  their 
Wit  and  good  Breeding  by  an  undifguis’d  De¬ 
bauchery  and  Drunkennefs,  coming  on  the  very 
Stage,  in  Contempt  of  the  Audience,  when 
they  are  fcarce  able  to  fpeak  a  Word  }  by  ha¬ 
ving  little  Regard  to  the  Ties  of  Honour  and 
Common  Honefty  :  to  fay  nothing  of  the 
Irregularities  of  the  Ladies,  which  rob  them  of 
that  Deference  and  Refped,  that  their  Accom- 
plifhments  of  Perfon  would  elfe  command  from 
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their  Beholders,  efpeciajjy  when  fet  off  to  fuch 
.an  Advantage  as  the  Stage  fupplies  in  the  Im¬ 
provement  of  the  Mind  and  Perfon. 

This  is  an  Evil,  which,  tho  in  the  Mouths 
of  half  the  Town,  yet  to  tell  thofe,  who  know 
themfelves  guilty  of  it,  is  an  Affront  never  to 
be  forgiven  }  fo  much  more  fond  are  they  of 
defending  their  Follies,  than  of  removing  them, 
tho  to  their  own  Advantage  ,  and  fo  much  in 
Love  feem  they  with  Infamy  more,  than  a  general 
Refpeft  and  Reputation.  Mr.  Harrington  in  his 
Oceana ,  propofing  fomething  about  a  regulated 
Theatre,  would  have  all  Women,  who  have  fuf- 
fer’d  any  Blemifh  in  their  Reputation,  excluded 
the  Sight  of  the  Play,  by  that  means  to  deter 
Women  from  Lewdnefs,  while  by  that  they  loft 
the  Benefit  of  Public  Diverfions.  If  this  were 
pufh’d  farther,  and  all  Ladies  of  the  Houfe  im¬ 
mediately  difearded  on  the  Difcovery  of  their 
Follies  of  that  Nature,  I  dare  believe,  that  they 
would  fooner  get  Husbands,  and  the  Theatre 
lofe  Abundance  of  that  Scandal  it  now  lies 
under. 

Nor  is  this  fo  hard  a  Task  but  even  our 
Times,  as  corrupt  as  they  are,  have  given  us 
Examples  of  Virtue  in  our  Stage  Ladies.  I  (hall 
not  name  them,  becaufe  I  would  draw  no  Cen- 
ftire  on  thofe,  who  are  not  nam’d. 

From  what  I  have  faid  I  believe  it  is  plain$ 
that  I  wifh  fuch  a  Reformation  of  the  People  of 
the  Stage,  as  would  render  it  more  reputable 
than  it  is  at  this  Time.  I  would  have  no  Man 
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of  it  a  common  Drunkard ,  public  Debauchee  \ 
nor  fo  fond  of  his  own  Opinion,  as  to  imagine 
that  a  dull  Ridicule  on  things  facred  will  pafs 
for  Wit  with  any  Man  of  Senfe  or  Probity  } 
nor  would  I  have  him  thunder  out  a  Volley  of 
Oaths  and  Execrations  to  fupply  the  Emptinefs 
of  his  Difcourfe,  with  a  Noife  that  is  offenfive 
to  all  Mens  Ears,  who  are  net  daily  converfant 
with  the  Refufe  of  Mankind,  but  acquainted 
with  good  Manners  and  good  Breeding  $  nor 
to  be  vain  of  owing  a  great  Deal ,  be- 
caufe  by  Tricks  and  expenlive  Evafions  they  can 
keep  a  Man  from  his  lawful  Debts,  tho  they 
might  pay  them  with  half  the  Money.  In 
Ihort,  I  would  have  them  keep  a  handfome  Ap¬ 
pearance  with  the  World  ,  to  be  really  virtuous 
if  they  can,  if  not,  at  leaft,  not  to  be  publickly 
abandon’d  to  Follies  and  Vices,  which  render 
them  contemptible  to  all  *5  that  they  would  live 
within  the  Compafs  of  what  their  Bufinefs  af¬ 
fords  them,  and  then  they  would  have  more 
Leifure  to  fludy  their  Parts,  raife  their  Reputa¬ 
tion,  and  Salaries  the  fooner,  and  meet  with 
Refpect  from  all  Men  of  Honefty  and  Senfe. 

The  Ladies  likewife  fhould  fet  a  peculiar 
Guard  on  their  Actions,  and  remember,  that 
tho  it  may  happen,  that  their  parting  with 
their  Honour,  and  fetting  up  for  Creatures  of 
Prey  on  all  that  addrefs  to  them,  may  bring 
them  in  mercenary  Advantages,  yet  that  by 
keeping  their  Reputation  entire,  they  heighten 
their  Beauties,  and  would  infallibly  arrive  at 

more 
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more  Happinefs  (if  not  Wealth)  in  Marriages  j 
which  they  nan  never  find  in  making  themfelves 
fubject  to  the  Infults  of  Rakes,  and  Infirmities 
of  Debauchees,  and  other  Slaveries  and  Evils 
not  proper  to  mention,  which  the  Virtuous 
are  free  from,  admird  and  ador'd  by  all. 

Thus  much  I  thought  was  proper  for  me  to 
fay  on  the  Conduit  of  our  Players,  Male  and 
Female,  off  the  Stage  which  is  a  Leffon  as 
well  worth  their  learning  as  any  I  (hall  deliver, 
Tho  thefe  are  Duties  which  feem  abfolute- 
ly  neceflary  to  make  our  Flayers  fhine,  and  draw 
that  Refpeft  from  the  People,  which  now  they 
want,  yet  are  not  thefe  fufficient  to  make  a  good 
AElor  j  but  there  are  other  Lelfons  to  be  leam’d 
for  his  Qualifications  on  the  Stage. 

From  his  very  Name  we  may  derive  his  Duty, 
he  is  call’d  an  A8or ,  and  his  Excellence  confifts 
in  AEiion  and  Speaking  :  The  Mimes  and  Panto¬ 
mimes  did  all  by  Gefture,  and  the  Adtion  of 
Hands,  Legs,  and  Feet,  without  making  ufe  of 
the  Tongue  in  uttering  any  Sentiments  or  Sounds } 
fo  that  they  were  fomething  like  our  dumb 
Shows ,  with  this  difference,  one  Pantomime  ex- 
prelfed  feveral  Perfons,  and  that  to  the  Tunes  of 
Mufical  Inftruments  5  the  dumb  Shows  made 
ufe  of  feveral  Perfons  to  exprefs  the  Defign  of 
the  Play  as  a  filent  Action  *5  and  the  Nature  of 
this  is  belt  exprefs’d  in  Hamlet ,  before  the  Enr 
trance  of  his  Players  in  the  third  Aft. 

Enter  a  King  and  a  Queen  very  lovingly ,  the 
Queen  embracing  him  :  Jhe  kneels ,  and  makes 
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foew  of  Protefiation  unto  him  \  he  takes  her  up, 
and  declines  his  Head  on  her  Neck.  Lays  him 
down  on  a  Bed  of  Flowers  *5  flje  feeing  him  afeep , 
leaves  him.  Anon  comes  in  a  Fellow ,  takes  off 
his  Crown ,  kijfes  it,  and  pours  Poifon  into  the 
Kings  Ear,  and  exit.  The  Queen  returns,  finds 
the  King  dead,  and  makes  pajfionate  Aciion.  The 
Poifoner  with  two  or  three  Mutes  comes  in  again , 
feeming  to  lament  with  her  ^  the  dead  Body  is 
carry* d  away.  The  Poifoner  woes  the  Queen  with. 
Gifts  ,  fhe  fee?ns  loath  and  unwilling  awhile,  but 
in  the  end  accepts  his  Love. 

I  only  repeat  this  to  fhew  the  manner  of  the 
old  Time,  and  what  they  meant  by  dumb  Shows, 
which  Shakefpear  himfelf  condemns  in  this  very 
Play,  when  Hamlet  fays  to  the  Players, — “  O  !  it 
<ft  offends  me  to  the  Soul  to  fee  a  robuftuous  Per- 
riwig-pated  Fellow  tear  aPaflion  to  tatters,  to 
veryRaggs,  tofplittheEars  of  the  Groundlings, 
who  (for  the  moft  part)  are  capable  of  no- 
f  thing  but  inexplicable  dumb  Shows  and  Noife— 
But  the  Pantomimes  or  Roman  Dancers  expref- 
fed  all  this  in  one  Perfon,  as  we  have  it  in  Mr, 
Mayne’s  Lucian  where  Demetrius  the  Cynic  Phi- 
lofopher  railing  againfl  Dancing,  is  invited  by 
one  of  them  in  the  Time  of  Nero,  to  fee  him 
perform  without  either  Pipe  or  Flute,  and  did  fo*^ 
“  for  having  impos’d  Silence  on  the  Inftru- 
ments,  he  by  himfelf  danc'd  the  Adultery  of 
Mars  and Venus,  the  Sun  betraying  them,  and 
fc  Vulcan  plotting,  and  catching  them  in  a  Wire 
,?c  Net  *5  then  every  God,  who  was  feverally 
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«  Spedator  then  Venus  bluffing,  and  Mars' 
«  befeeching  in  a  Word,  he  aded  the  whole 
«  Fable  fo  well,  that  Demetrius  much  pleas’d 
«  with  the  Spedacle,  as  the  greateft  Praife,  that 
«  could  be  beftow’d  upon  him,  cry’d  out  in  a 
*c  loud  Voice,  I  hear  my  Friend,  what  you  aB^ 
u  nor  do  I  only  fee  them,  but  methinks  you 
w  fpeak  with  your  Hands. 

This  Inftance  not  only  fhews  the  Difference 
of  thefe  Pantomimes  from  our  old  dumb  Shews, 
but  the  Power  of  ABion ,  which  a  Player 
ought  to  ftudy  with  his  utmoft  Application.  The 
Orator  at  the  Bar,  and  in  the  Pulpit,  ought  to 
underftand  the  Art  of  Speaking  perfedly  well  ; 
butABioncm  never  be  in  its  Perfedionbut  on  the 
Stage,  and  in  ourTime  the  Pulpit  and  the  Bar  have 
left  off  even  that  graceful  Adion,  "which  was  ne- 
ceffary  to  the  Bufinefs  of  thofe  Places,  and  gave 
a  juft  Weight  and  Grace  to  the  Words  they  ut¬ 
tered.  And  I  wonder  that  our  Minifters  do  not 
a  little  more  confider  this  Point,  and  refled,  that 
they  fpeak  to  the  People  as  much  as  the  Orators 
of  Greece  and  Rome  ,  and  what  Influence  Adion 
had  on  them, will  be  evident  from  fome  Inftances 
we  (hall  give  in  their  proper  Places. 

Action  indeed  has  a  natural  Excellence  in 
it,  fuperiour  to  all  other  Qualities ;  ABion  is 
Motion ,  and  Motion  is  the  Support  of  Nature, 
which  without  it  would  again  fink  into  the  flug- 
gifh  Mafs  of  Chaos.  Motion  in  the  various  and 
regular  Dances  of  the  Planets  furprizes  and  de¬ 
lights  :  Life  is  Motion,  and  when  that  ceafes, 
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the  Humane  Body  fo  beautiful,  nay,  fo  divine 
when  enlivened  by  Motion,  becomes  a  dead  and 
putrid  Coarfe,  from  which  all  turn  their  Eyes. 
The  Eye  is  caught  by  any  thing  in  Motion,  but 
paffes  over  the  fluggifii  and  motionlefs  things 
as  not  the  pleafing  Objeds  of  its  View. 

This  Natural  Power  of  Motion  or  ABion  is 
the  Reafon,  that  the  Attention  of  the  Audience 
is  fixt  by  any  irregular  or  even  fantaftic  Adion 
on  the  Stage  of  the  moft  indifferent  Player  ^  and 
fupine  and  drowfy,  when  the  beft  Ador  fpeaks 
without  the  Addition  of  ABion , 

sTwas  the  Skill  the  ancient  Players  of  Athens 
and  Rome  had  in  this,  which  made  them  not 
only  fo  much  admir’d  by  the  Great  Men  of 
thofe  Times  and  Places,  but  rais’d  them  to  the 
Reputation  of  being  Matters  of  two  of  the 
greateft  Orators  that  Athens  or  Rome  ever  faw  j 
and  who  had  it  not  been  for  the  Inftrudions  of 
the  Adors  Satyrus ,  Rofcius ,  and  jEfopus ,  had 
never  been  able  to  convey  their  admirable  Parts 
to  the  World. 

Demofihenes  being,  after  many  unfuccefsful 
Attempts,  one  Time  exploded  the  Affembly, 
went  libme  with  his  Head  muffled  up  in  his 
Cloak,  very  much  affeded  with  the  Difgrace  - 
in  this  Condition  Satyrus  the  Ado r  follow’d 
him,  being  his  intimate  Acquaintance,  and  fell 
into  Difcourfe  with  him.  Demofihenes  having 
bemoan’d  himfel:  to  him,  and  his  Misfortune, 
that  having  been  the  moft  induftrious  of  the 
Pleaders,  and  having  fpent  almoft  the  whole 
:  _  Strength 
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Strength  and  Vigour  of  his  Body  in  that  Em¬ 
ployment,  yet  could  he  not  render  himfelf  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  the  People  That  Drunkards,  Tar¬ 
paulins,  Sots,  and  illiterate  Fellows  found  fo 
favourable  a  Hearing,  as  to  poffefs  the  Pulpit, 
while  he  himfelf  was  defpis’d.  What  you  fay 
(replied  Satyr  us)  is  very  true,  but  I  will  foon 
remove  the  Caufe  of  all  this,  if  you  will  repeat 
fome  Verfes  to  me  out  of  Sophocles ,  or  Euripi¬ 
des.  When  Demofthenes  had  pronounc’d  after 
his  way,  Satyrus  prefently  repeating  the  fame 
Verfes  with  their  proper  Tone,  Mien,  and  Ge- 
fture,  gave  fuch  a  Turn  to  them,  that  Demojlhe - 
Ties  himfelf  perceiv’d  they  had  quite  another  Ap¬ 
pearance.  By  which  being  convinc’d  how  much 
Grace  and  Ornament  accrues  to  Speech  by  a  pro¬ 
per  and  due  Adion,  he  began  to  think  it  of  lit- 
le  Confequence  for  a  Man  to  exercife  himfelf  in 
declaiming,  if  he  negleded  the  juft  Pronuncia¬ 
tion  or  Decency  of  Speaking.  Upon  this  he 
built  himfelf  a  Place  under  ground  (which  re¬ 
main’d  in  the  Time  of  Plutarch )  whither  he 
retir’d  every  Day  to  form  his  Adion,  and  exer¬ 
cife  his  Voice.  To  (hew  what  Pains  this  great 
Man  took  as  an  Example  to  our  young  Adors, 
who  think  not  themfelves  oblig’d  to  take  any  at 
all,  I  fhall  proceed  with  Plutarch.  In  his  Houfe 
he  had  a  great  Looking-Glafs,  before  which  he 
would  ftand  and  repeat  his  Orations,  by  that 
means  obferving  how  far  his  Adion  and  Gefture 
were  graceful  or  unbecoming. 
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The  fame  Demoflhenes ,  when  a  Client  came 
to  him  on  an  Affault  and  Battery  ^  he  at  large 
gave  him  an  Account  of  what  Blows  he  had 
receiv’d  from  his  Adverfary,  but  in  fo  calm 
and  unconcern’d  a  manner,  that  Demojihenes  faid, 
Surely  my  good  Friend  thou  haft  not  fuffer’d  a- 
ny  one  thing  of  what  thou  makeft  thy  Com¬ 
plaint  :  Upon  which  his  Client  warm’d,  cry’d 
aloud—  How  Demofthenes  ?  Have  I  fufferd 
Tiothing  ?  Ay  marry,  replies  he,  now  I  hear  the 
Voice  of  a  Man  that  has  been  injur’d  and  bea¬ 
ten.  Of  fo  great  Confequence  did  he  think  the 
Tone  and  Aftion  of  the  Speaker  towards  the 
gaining  Belief. 

This  was  the  Cafe  of  Demofthenes ,  as  Plu« 
tarch  affures  us,  (if  I  may  credit  the  Tranilati- 
on,  as  without  doubt  I  may:,)  and  that  of  Ci¬ 
cero  was  not  much  different — — •  At  firft  (fays 
Plutarch )  he  was,  as  well  as  Demojihenes ,  very 
defeftive  in  Aftion,  and  therefore  he  diligently 
apply’d  himfelf  to  Rofcius  the  Comedian  forne- 
times,  and  fometimes  to  JLfopus  the  Tragedian* 
And  fuch  afterwards  was  the  Aftion  of  Cicero , 
that  it  did  not  a  little  contribute  to  make  his  E- 
loquence  perfuafive  ,  deriding  the  Rhetoricians 
of  his  Time,  for  delivering  their  Orations  with 
fo  much  Noife  and  Bawling,  faying,  that  it 
was  their  want  of  Ability  to  fpeak,  which  made 
them  have  Recourfe  to  bellowing,  as  lame  Peo? 
pie  who  cannot  walk,  get  on  Horfe-back  and 
ride. 


The 
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The  fame  might  be  faid  to  many  of  our 
bawling  Adors,  of  which  number  jEfopiis  was 
not,  yet  fo  poflfeffed  with  his  Part,  that  he  took 
his  ading  to  be  fo  real,  and  not  a  Reprefentati- 
on,  that  whilft  he  was  on  the  Stage  reprefent- 
ing  Atreas  deliberating  on  the  Revenge  of  Thy - 
ejles,  he  was  fo  tranfported  beyond  himfelf,  that 
he  fmote  one  of  the  Servants  haftily  croffing 
the  Stage,  and  laid  him  dead  on  the  Place. 

But  my  Lord  Bacon ,  in  his  Advancement  of 
Learnings  gives  us  a  Hiftory  from  the  Amials  of 
Tacitus ,  of  one  Vibulenus ,  formerly  an  Ador  on 
the  Stage,  but  at  that  time  a  common  Soldier  in 
the  Pannonian  Garrifons  which  is  a  wonderful 
Inftance  of  the  Power  of  Adion,  and  what 
Force  it  adds  to  the  Words.  The  Account  is 
this. 

This  Fellow,  on  the  Death  of  Augufhts  Cafar 5 
had  rais’d  a  Mutiny,  fo  that  BUJus  the  Lieute¬ 
nant  committed  fome  of  the  Mutineers  to  Pri- 
fon  ^  but  the  Soldiers  violently  broke  open  the 
Prifon-Gates,  and  fet  their  Comrades  at  Liberty , 
and  this  Vibulenus ,  in  a  Tribunitial  Speech  to 
the  Soldiers,  begins  in  this  manner— — •  44  You 
44  have  given  Life  and  Light  to  thefe  poor  in~ 
44  nocent  Wretches — ■ —  but  who  reftores  my 
44  Brother  to  me,  or  Life  to  my  Brother  ?  Who 
44  was  fent  hither  with  a  Meffage  from  the  Le- 
44  gions  of  Germany  to  treat  of  the  common 
44  Caufe  5  and  this  very  laft  Night  has  he  mur  . 
44  der’d  him  by  fome  of  his  Gladiators,  fome 
44  of  his  Bravo’s,  whom  he  keeps  about  him 
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u  to  be  the  Murderers  of  the  Soldiers.  Anfwer, 
u  BUfus ,  where  haft  thou  thrown  his  Body  9 
<c  the  moft  mortal  Enemies  deny  not  Burial  to 
w  the  dead  Enemy  :  When  to  his  Corps  I  have 
<e  perform’d  my  laft  Duties  in  Kifles,  and  flow- 
“  ing  with  Tears,  command  me  to  be  flain  at 
“  his  Side,  fo  that  thefe  our  Fellow-Soldiers 

<c  may  have  leave  to  bury  us.- .  -  He  put  the 

Army  into  fuch  a  Ferment  and  Fury  by  this 
Speech,  that  if  it  had  not  immediately  been 
made  appear,  that  there  was  no  fuch  Matter,  that 
he  never  had  any  Brother,  the  Sold'ers  would 
hardly  have  fpar’d  the  Lieutenant’s  Life  for  he 
afted  it  as  if  it  had  been  fome  Interlude  on  the 
Stage. 

There  is  not  fo  great  a  Pathos  in  the  Words 
uttered  by  the  Soldier,  as  to  ftir  the  Army  into 
fo  very  great  a  Ferment,  they  muft  therefore  re¬ 
ceive  almoft  their  whole  Force  from  a  moft  mo¬ 
ving  and  pathetic  A&ion,  in  which  his  Eyes, 
Hands,  and  Voice  join’d  in  a  moft  lively  Ex- 
preflion  of  his  Mifery  and  of  his  Lofs.  ’Tis 
true  that,  when  an  Army  is  tumultuous  in  it 
felf,  it  is  no  difficult  matter  to  run  them  into 
Madnefs  *  but  then  it  muft  be  done  by  fome, 
who  e:ther  by  their  former  Intereft  there,  had 
purchas’d  an  Opinion  among  them,  or  fome  one 
who  by  the  Artfulnefs  of  his  Addrefs  fhould 
touch  their  Souls,  and  fo  engage  them  to  what 
he  pleafes.  The  later  I  take  to  be  our  Cafe  in 
Vibnlenus ,  who  by  the  Advantage  of  his  Skill 
in  Adion  recommended  him  felf  and  his  fuppofi- 

titious 
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titiousCaufe  fo  effectually  to  them,  as  to  make 
the  General  run  a  great  hazard  of  his  Life  for  an 
imaginary  Murder. 

This  has  made  fome  of  the  old  Orators  give 
the  foie  Power  and  fovereign  Command  in  Speech 
to  ACtion,  as  I  have  read  in  fome  of  thofe  learn¬ 
ed  Men  who  have  treated  of  this  Subject  in  En- 
glifh  and  French.  And  I  am  perfuaded,  that  our 
Parfons  would  move  their  Hearers  far  more,  if 
they  added  but  graceful  ACtion  to  loud  Speaking. 
This  often  fets  off  indifferent  Matter,  and  makes 
a  Man  of  little  Skill  in  any  other  Part  of  Ora¬ 
tory,  pafs  for  the  molt  eloquent  ,  this,  I  have 
read,  was  the  Cafe  of  Trachallus ,  who  tho  none 
of  the  bed  Orators  of  his  Time  for  the  Compe¬ 
tition  and  Writing  part,  yet  excell’d  all  the 
Pleaders  of  that  Age,  his  Appearance  and  Deli¬ 
very  was  fo  plaufible  and  pleating.  The  State- 
linefs  of  his  Perfon  and  Port,  the  Sparkling  of 
his  Eyes,  the  Majefty  of  his  Looks,  and  the 
Beauty  of  his  Mien  ,  and  his  Voice  added  to 
thefe  Qualities,  which  not  only  for  Gravity  and 
-Compofednefs  came  up  to  that  of  a  Tragedian, 
but  even  excell’d  any  AClors,  that  ever  yet  trod 
the  Stage,  as  my  Author  affures  us  from  Quin¬ 
tilian.  Philiflus ,  on  the  other  hand,  for  want 
ot  thefe  Advantages  of  Utterance,  loft  all  the 
Beauty  and  Force  of  his  Pleadings,  tho  for  Lan¬ 
guage  and  the  Art  of  Compofition  excell’d  all 
the  Greeks  of  his  Time. 

The  fame  Advantage  of  Pericles  and  Horten - 
fius,  with  this  difference,  Hortenfms  aferib’d  all 
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the  Succefs  of  his  Pleadings  to  the  Merit  of  the 
Writing,  and  convinc’d  the  World  of  his  Error 
by  publilhing  his  Orations  $  Pericles ,  tho  ’tis  faid 
he  had  the  Goddefs  Perfuafion  on  his  Lips,  and 
that  he  thundred  and  lightned  in  an  Auembly, 
and  made  aMGreece  tremble  when  he  fpoke,  yet 
would  never  publilh  any  of  his  Orations,  becaufe 
their  Excellency  lay  in  the  Action. 

What  I  have  faid  here  of  ABion  in  general, 
and  the  particular  Examples  I  have  given  of  it, 
is  I  believe  fufficient  to  fatisfy  any  one,  that  is 
ftudious  of  Excellence  on  the  Stage,  that  it 
ought  to  be  his  chief  Aim  and  Application.  But 
next  to  this  is  the  Art  of  Speaking,  in  which 
alfo  a  Player  ought  to  be  perfe&ly  skill’d  ,  for 

as  a  learned  Country-man  of  ours  obferves - - 

“  The  Operation  of  Speech  is  ftrong,  not  only 
“  for  the  Reafon  or  Wit  therein  contained,  but 
tc  by  its  Sound.  For  in  all  good  Speech  there 
<c  is  a  fort  of  Mufic,  with  Refpedl  to  its  Mea- 
tc  fure,  Time  and  Tune.  Every  well-meafur’d 
fC  Sentence  is  proportional  three  ways,  in  all  its 
“  Parts  to  the  Sentences,  and  to  what  it  is  in- 
<c  tended  to  exprefs,  and  all  Words  that  have 
<c  Time  allow’d  to  their  Syllables,  as  is  fuitable 
<c  to  the  Letters  whereof  they  confift,  and  to 
“  the  Order,  in  which  they  Hand  in  a  Sentence. 

“  Nor  are  Words  without  their  Tune  or  Notes 
u  even  in  common  Talk,  which  together  com- 
“  pofe  that  Tune,  which  is  proper  to  every  Sen- 
“  tence,  and  may  be  prick’d  down  as  well  as 
any  mufical  Tune:  only  in  the  Tunes  of 

“  Speech 
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H  Speech  the  Notes  have  much  lefs  Variety, 
and  have  all  a  fhort  Time.  With  Refped  al- 
<c  fo  to  Time  and  Meafure,  the  Poetic  is  lefs 
various  and  therefore  lefs  powerful,  than  that 
<c  of  Oratory  the  former  being  like  that  of  a 
<c  (hort  Country  Song  repeated  to  the  End  of  the 
<c  Poem,  but  that  of  Oratory  is  vary’d  all  along, 
“  like  the  Divifions,  which  a  skilful  Mufician 
“  runs  upon  a  Lute. 

He  proceeds  to  our  former  Confideration,  fay¬ 
ing - “  The  Behaviour  and  Gefture  is  alfo  of 

<c  Force  *,  as  in  Oratory  fo  in  Converfe,  confift- 
“  ing  of  almofl  as  many  Motions,  as  there  are 
“  moveable  Parts  of  the  Body,  all  made  with 
<c  a  certain  agreeable  Meafure  between  one  an- 
“  other,  and  at  the  fame  time  anfwerable  to 
“  that  of  Speech,  which  when  eafy  and  unaf- 
u  fecled  is  becoming. 

A  Maftery  in  thefe  two  Parts  is  what  com- 
pleats  an  Ador  :  And  I  hope  the  Rules  I  fhall 
give  for  both  will  be  of  Ufe  to  fuch  as  have 
truly  a  Genius  for  this  Art  ^  the  Rules  of  which, 
like  thofe  of  Poetry,  are  only  for  thofe,  who  have 
a  Genius,  and  are  not  perfectly  to  be  underftood 
by  thofe,  who  have  not. 

To  begin  therefore  with  A8io?i,  the  Player  is 
to  confider,  that  it  is  not  every  rude  and  unde- 
figning  A8iony  that  is  his  Bufinefs,  for  that  is 
what  the  Ignorant  as  well  as  skilful  may  have, 
nor  can  indeed  want :  But  the  Adion  of  a  Player 
is  that,  which  is  agreeable  to  Perfonation,  or  the 
Subjed  he  reprefents.  Now  what  he  reprefents 
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is  Man- in  his  various  Characters,  Manners,  and 
Pafiions,  and  to  tliefe  Heads  he  muft  adjuft  e- 
very  x\<ftion  he  muft  perfectly  exprefs  the  Qua¬ 
lity  and  Manners  of  the  Man,  whofe  Perfon  he 
aftumes,  that  is,  he  muft  know  how  his  Man¬ 
ners  are  compounded,  and  from  thence  know 
the  feveral  Features,  as  I  may  call  ’em,  of  his 
Pafiions.  A  Patriot,  a  Prince,  a  Beggar,  a 
Clown,  &c.  muft  each  have  their  Propriety, 
and  Diftinction  in  Action  as  well  as  Words  and 
Language.  An  A8or  therefore  muft  vary  with 
his  Argument,  that  is,  carry  the  Perfon  in  all 
his  Manners  and  Qualities  with  him  in  every 
Action  and  Paffio'n  \  he  muft  transform  himfelf 
into  every  Perfon  he  reprefents,  fince  he  is  toad 
all  forts  of  Aftions  and  Pafiions.  Sometimes  he 
is  to  be  a  Lover,  and  know  not  only  all  the 
foft  and  tender  Addrefies  of  one,  but  what  are 
proper  to  the  Charafter,  that  is  in  Love,  whe¬ 
ther  he  be  a  Prince  or  a  Peafant,  a  hot  and  fiery 
Man  or  of  more  moderate  and  fiegmatick  Con- 
ftitution,  and  even  the  Degrees  of  the  Pafiion 
he  is  pofiefTed  with.  Sometimes  he  is  to  repre¬ 
sent  a  choleric,  hot  and  jealous  Man,  and  then 
he  muft  be  throughly  acquainted  with  all  the 
Motions  and  Sentiments  productive  of  thofe  Mo¬ 
tions  of  the  Feet,  Hands,  and  Looks  of  fuch  a 
Perfon  in  fuch  Circumftances.'  Sometimes  he  is 
a  Perfon  all  d  ejected  and  bending  under  the  Ex¬ 
tremities  of  Grief  and  Sorrow  which  changes 
the  whole  form  and  Appearance  of  him  in  the 
Rep relentation ,  as  it  does  really  in  Nature.  Some¬ 
times 
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times  he  is  diftraded,  and  here  Nature  will 
teach  him,  that  his  Adion  has  always  fome-* 
thing  wild  and  irregular,  tho  even  that  regu¬ 
larly*,  that  his  Eyes,  his  Looks  or  Countenance, 
Motions  of  Body,  Hands  and  Feet,  be  all  of  a 
Piece,  and  that  he  never  falls  into  the  indifferent 
State  of  Calmnefs  and  Unconcern,  As  he  now 
reprefents  Achilles ,  then  JZneas,  another  Time 
Hamlet ,  then  Alexander  the  Great  and  Oedipus^ 
he  ought  to  know  perfedly  well  the  Charaders 
of  all  thefe  Heroes,  the  very  fame  Paflions  dif¬ 
fering  iri  the  different  Heroes  as  their  Charaders 
differ  :  The  Courage  of  JEneas ,  for  Example,  of  it 
felf  was  fedate  and  temperate,  and  always  attend¬ 
ed  with  good  Nature  3  that  of  Turnus  join’d 
with  Fury,  yet  accompany’d  with  Generofity 
and  Greatnefs  of  Mind.  The  Valour  of  Me - 
dentins  was  favage  and  cruel  3  he  has  no  Fury 
but  Fiercenefs,  which  is  not  a  Paflion  but  Habit, 
and  nothing  but  the  Effect  of  Fury  cool’d  into  a 
very  keen  Hatred,  and  an  inveterate  Malice, 
Turnm  feems  to  fight  to  appeafe  his  Anger,  Me - 
zentiw  to  fatisfy  his  Revenge,  his  Malice  and 
barbarous  Third  of  Blood,  Tamm  goes  to  the 
Field  with  Grief,  which  always  attended  Anger, 
whereas  Me&entius  deftroys  with  a  barbarous 
Joy*,  he’s  fo  far  from  Fury,  that  he  is  hard  to 
be  provoked  to  common  Anger  3  wrho  calm¬ 
ly  killing  Ondes ,  grows  but  half  angry  at  his 
Threats  3 

At  whom  Mezentius  fmiling  with  a  mingl'd  Ire * 
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Thus,  ’tis  plain,  he  has  not  the  Fury  of  Tur- 
nus ,  but  a  Barbarity  peculiar  to  himfelf,  and  a 
favage  Fiercenefs,  according  to  his  Chara&er  in 
the  tenth  Book  of  Virgil 

To  know  thefe  different  Characters  of  efta- 
blifhed  Heroes,  the  Aftor  need  only  be  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  Poets,  who  write  of  them  ;  if  the 
Poet  who  introduces  them  in  his  Play  have  not 
fufficiently  diftinguifti’d  them.  But  to  know 
the  different  Compofitions  of  the  Manners,  and 
the  Paflions  fpringing  from  thofe  Manners,  he 
ought  to  have  an  infight  into  Moral  Philofophy, 
for  they  produce  various  Appearances  in  the 
Looks  and  Actions,  according  to  their  various 
Mixtures.  For  that  the  very  fame  Paflion  has 
various  Appearances,  is  plain  from  the  Hiftory 
Painters,  who  have  followed  Nature.  Thus 
Jordan  of  Antwerp ,  in  a  Piece  of  our  Saviour’s 
being  taken  from  the  Crofs,  which  is  now  in 
his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Marlborough's  Hands,  the 
Paflion  of  Grief  is  exprefs’d  with  a  wonderful 
Variety  ^  the  Grief  of  the  Virgin  Mother  is 
in  all  the  Extremity  of  Agony,  that  is  confiffent 
with  Life,  nay  indeed  that  leaves  fcarce  any 
Signs  of  remaining  Life  in  her  \  that  of  St.  Mary 
Magdalen  is  an  extreme  Grief,  but  mingled  with 
Love  and  Tendernefs,  which  fhe  always  expref-  x 
fed  after  her  Converfion  for  our  bleffed  Lord  ^ 
then  the  Grief  of  St.  John  the  Evangelift  is 
ftrong  but  manly,  and  mixt  with  the  Tendernefs 
of  perfect  Friendfhip  ,  and  that  of  Jofeph  of 
Arimathea  fuitable  to  his  Years  and  Love  for 
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Chrif  more  folemn,  more  contrafted  in  himfelf, 
and  yet  forcing  an  Appearance  in  his  Looks. 
Coy  pel1  %  Sacrifice  of  Jepthas  Daughter  has  not 
unluckily  exprefs’d  a  great  Variety  of  this  fame 
Paffion.  The  Hiltory  Painters  indeed  have  ob- 
ferv  d  a  Decorum  in  their  Pieces,  which  wants  to 
be  introduc’d  on  our  Stage  for  there  is  never 
any  Perfon  on  the  Cloth,  who  has  not  a  Con¬ 
cern  in  the  Action.  All  the  very  Slaves  in  Le 
Bruns  Tent  of  Darius  participate  of  the  grand 
Concern  of  Sifigambis  Statira ,  &c.  This  would 
render  the  Reprefentation  extremely  folemn  and 
beautiful  j  but  on  the  Stage,  not  only  the  Su¬ 
pernumeraries,  as  they  call  them,  or  Attendants, 
mind  nothing  of  the  great  Concern  of  the  Scene, 
but  even  the  Actors  themfelyes,  who  are  on  the 
Stage,  and  not  in  the  very  principal  Parts,  (hall 
be  whifpering  to  one  another,  or  bowing  to 
their  Friends  in  the  Pit,  or  gazing  about.  But 
if  they  made  Playing  their  Study,  (or  had  in¬ 
deed  a  Genius  to  their  Art)  as  it  is  their  Bufi- 
nefs,  they  would  not  only  not  be  guilty  of  thefe 
Abfurdities,  but  would,  like  Le  Brim ,  obferve 
Nature  where-ever  they  found  it  offer  any  thing 
that  could  contribute  to  their  Perfection.  For  he 
was  often  feen  to  mind  a  Quarrel  in  the  Street 
betwixt  various  People,  and  there  not  only  ob¬ 
ferve  the  feveral  Degrees  of  the  Paffion  of  Anger 
riling  in  the  Quarrel,  and  their  different  Recefs, 
but  the  diftindt  Expreffions  of  it  in  every  Face 
that  was  concern’d. 
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Our  Stage  at  the  beft  indeed  is  but  a  very 
cola  Representation,  fuppcrted  by  loud  prompt¬ 
ing,  to  the  eternal  Difguft  of  the  Audience,  and 
fpoiling  the  Decorum  of  the  Reprefentation  ,  for 
an  imperfeft  After  affronts  the  Audience,  and 
betrays  his  own  Demerits.  I  muff  fay  this  in 
the  Praife  of  Mr.  Wilks ,  he  always  takes  Care 
to  give  the  Prompter  little  Trouble,  and  never 
wrongs  the  Poet  by  putting  in  any  thing  of  his 
own  *5  a  Fault,  which  fome  applaud  themfelves 
for,  tho  they  deferve  a  fevere  Puniftiment  for 
their  equal  Folly  and  Impudence.  They  forget 

Hamlet's  Advice  to  the  Players - -  And  let 

thofe  who  play  your  Clowns  fpeak  no  more ,  than  is 
fet  down  for  them  ^  for  there  be  of  them  that 
will  of  themfelves  laugh  to  fet  on  fome  Quantity 
of  barren  Spectators  to  laugh  too  tho  in  the 
mean  time  fome  neceffary  Quefiion  of  the  Play 
be  then  to  be  confidedd,  That's  Villanous, 
and  flews  a  moft  Pitiful  Ambition  in  the  Fool 
that  ufes  it .  This  is  too  frequently  done  by 
fome  of  our  popular  but  half  Comedians.  But 
it  is,  1  think,  a  greater  Fault  in  a  Tragedian , 
who  through  his  Imperfeftnefs  in  his  Part  fhall 
fpeak  on  any  Stuff,  that  comes  in  his  Head,  which 
Riiift  infallibly  prejudice  the  true  Expreffion  of 
the  Bufinefs  of  the  Play,  let  it  be  Paffion,  De- 
feription,  or  Narration.  But  notwithftanding 
this  Supinity  in  general  of  too  many  of  our  mo¬ 
dern  Players,  we  have  fometimes  fome  of  them 
yvhc  are  in  earned:  for  I  remember  I  once  faw 
Mr.  Benjamin  Johnfon  (qur  prefent  Rofciusj  aft 

'  ISumphs 
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Numpbs  with  fuch  an  Engagement  in  the  Part, 
that  I  could  not  perfuade  my  felf,  that  it  was 
afting  but  the  Reality  j  tho  this  often'  depends 
on  the  Poet  in  his  furnifhing  his  Characters  with 
Matter  enough  to  engage  the  Player  to  enter  en¬ 
tirely  into  it,  but  a  good  Player  will  help  out 
an  indifferent  Poet. 

But  this  Addrefs  in  the  Performance  can  ne¬ 
ver  be  obtain'd  without  the  la  ft  Degree  of  Per- 
fednefs,  for  without  that  the  Player  can  never 
be  free  from  the  Apprehenfion  of  being  out. 
Among  thofe  Players,  who  feem  always  to  be 
in  earneft,  I  muft  not  omit  the  Principal,  the 
incomparable  Mrs.  Barry  ^  her  Action  is  always 
juft,  and  produc’d  naturally  by  the  Sentiments 
of  the  Part,  which  fhe  afts,  and  (he  every  where 
obferves  thofe  Rules  preferib’d  to  the  Poets  by 
Horace ,  and  which  equally  reach  the  Actors. 

We  weep  and  laugh  as  we  fee  others  do , 

He  only  makes  me  fad who  fiews  the  way^ 

And  fir  ft  is  fad  him  felf  \  Then  Telephus 
I  feel  the  Weight  of  your  Calamities , 

And  fancy  all  your  Miferies  my  own  ^ 

But  if  you  Act  them  ill  I  fieep  or  laugh . 

Tour  Look  muft  needs  alter  as  your  Subject  does , 
From  kind  to  fierce ,  from  wanton  to  ferene . 

For  Nature  forms  and  foftens  us  within , 

And  writes  our  Fortune's  Charges  in  our  Face . 
Vleafure  enchants ,  impetuous  Rare  tranf ports , 
An d  Grief  dej efts ,  and  wrings  the  tortur  dSoul • 
And  thefe  are  all  interpreted  by  Speech , 

D  4  But 
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But  he,  whofe  Words  and  Fortunes  disagree , 
Abfurd \  unpity d  grows  a  public  Jejl . 

Lord  Rof common s  Tranflation. 

She  indeed  always  enters  into  her  Part,  and  is 
the  Perfon  fhe  reprefents.  Thus  I  have  heard 
her  fay,  that  fhe  never  faid,  Ah  !  poor  Caflalio ! 
in  the  Orphan ,  without  weeping.  And  I  have 
frequently  obferv’d  her  change  her  Countenance 
feveral  Times  as  the  Difcourfe  of  others  on  the 
Stage  have  affeded  her  in  the  Part  fhe  aded. 
This  is  being  throughly  concern’d,  this  is  to 
know  her  Part,  this  is  to  exprefs  the  Paflions  in 
the  Countenance  and  Gefture. 

The  Stage  ought  to  be  the  Seat  of  Paffion  in 
its  various  kinds,  and  therefore  the  Ador  ought 
to  be  throughly  acquainted  with  the  whole  Na¬ 
ture  of  the  Affedions,  and  Habits  of  the  Mind, 
or  elfe  he  will  never  be  able  to  exprefs  them 
juflly  in  his  Looks  and  Geftures,  as  well  as  in 
the  Tone  of  his  Voice,  and  manner  of  Utterance. 
They  muff  know  them  in  their  various  Mixtures, 
and  as  they  are  differently  blended  together  in 
the  different  Characters  they  reprefent^  and  then 
that  Rule  of  the  prefent  Duke  of  Buckingham 
will  be  of  ufe  to  the  Player  as  well  as  Poet. 

- For  they  muft  look  within  to  find 

Thofe  fee  ret  Turns  of  Nature  in  the  Mind 
Without  this  Part  in  vain  woud  be  the  whole , 
And  but  a  Body  all  without  a  Soul . 

Then 
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Then  that  Conduct  of  the  other  Hopes  of  the 
Englifi Stage,  Mrs .Bradfiaw,  (of  whom  we  inigjit 
fay  in  A&ing,  -  as  one  faid  of  Taffo  in  Poetry, 
that  if  he  was  not  the  beft  Poet,  he  had  hindred 
Virgil  from  being  the  only  Poet  ^  fo  that  if  (he 
be  not  the  beft  Adrefs  the  Stage  has  known,  fhe 
has  hindred  Mrs.  Barry  from  being  the  only 
Afrrefs)  would  certainly  be  very  juft  for  a 
Friend  of  mine  difeourfing  with  her  of  the  Acti¬ 
on  of  the  Stage,  Ihe  told  him,  that  fie  endea¬ 
vour  d  firfl  to  make  her  felf  Mijlrefs  of  her 
Bart ,  and  left  the  Figure  and  AStion  to  Na¬ 
ture. 

Tho  a  great  Genius  may  do  this,  yet  Art 
muft  be  confulted  in  the  Study  of  the  larger 
Share  of  the  Profeffiors  of  this  Art  5  and  we  tind 
fo  great  a  Man  as  Demoflhenes  perfected  himfelf 
by  confulting  the  Gracefulnefs  of  the  Figure  in 
his  Glafs  :  And  to  exprefs  Nature  juftly,  one 
muft  be  Matter  of  Nature  in  all  its  Appearances, 
which  can  only  be  drawn  from  Obfervation, 
which  will  tell  us,  that  the  Paflions  and  Habits 
of  the  Mind  difeover  themfelves  in  our  Looks, 
Aftions  and  Geftures. 

Thus  we  find  a  rolling  Eye  that  is  quick  and 
inconftant  in  its  Motion,  argues  a  quick  but 
light  Wit  j  a  hot  and  choleric  Complexion, 
with  an  inconftant  and  impatient  Mind  *,  and  in 
a  Woman  it  gives  a  ftrong  Proof  of  Wanton- 
nefs  and  Immodefty.  Heavy  dull  Eyes  a  dull 
Mind,  and  a  Difficulty  of  Conception.  For  this 
Reafon  we  obferve,  that  all  or  moft  People  in 

Years, 
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Years,  fick  Men,  and  Perfons  of  a  fiegmatic 
Conftitution  are  flow  in  the  turning  of  their 
Eyes. 

That  extreme  Propenfion  to  Winking  in  fome 
Eyes,  proceed  from  a  Soul  very  fubjed  to  Fear, 
arguing  a  Weaknefs  of  Spirit,  and  a  feeble  Dif- 
pofition  of  the  Eyelids. 

A  bold  flaring  Eye,  that  fixes  on  a  Man,  pro¬ 
ceeds  either  from  a  blockifli  Stupidity,  as  in  Ru- 
fticks  ^  Impudence,  as  in  Malicious  Perfons  ^ 
Prudence,  as  in  thofe  in  Authority,  or  Inconti¬ 
nence  as  in  lewd  Women. 

Eyes  enflam’d  and  fiery  are  the  genuine  Effed 
of  Gholer  and  Anger  Eyes  quiet,  and  calm 
with  a  fecret  kind  of  Grace  and  Pleafantnefs  are 
the  Offspring  of  Love  and  Friendfliip. 

Thus  the  Voice,  when  loud,  difcovers  Wrath 
and  Indignation  of  Mind,  and  a  fmall  trembling 
Voice  proceeds  from  Fear. 

In  like  manner,  to  ufe  no  Aftions  or  Geftures 
in  Difcourfe,  is  a  Sign  of  a  heavy  and  flow  Dif- 
pofition,  as  too  much  Gefticulation  proceeds 
from  Lightnefs  and  a  Mean  betwixt  both  is 
the  Effed  of  Wifdom  and  Gravity  and  if  it 
be  not  too  quick,  it  denotes  Magnanimity.  Some 
are  perpetually  fidling  about  their  Cloaths,  fo 
that  they  fcarce  are  drefs’d  till  they  go  to 
Bed,  which  is  an  Argument  of  a  childifh  and 
empty  Mind. 

Some  caft  their  Heads  from  one  fide  to  the 
other  wantonly  and  lightly,  the  true  Effed  of 
Folly  and  Inconftancy.  Others  think  it  eifential 

to 
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to  Prayer,  to  writh  and  wreft  their  Necks  .a-* 
bout,  which  is  a  Proof  of  Hypocrify,  Superiti- 
tion,  or  Foolifhnefs.  Some  are  wholly  taken 
up  in  viewing  themfelves,  the  Proportion  of  their 
Limbs,  Features  of  their  Faces,  and  Graceful- 
nefs  of  Mien  which  proceeds  from  Pride,  and 
a  vainComplaifance  in  themfelves  \  of  this  num¬ 
ber  are  Coquets. 

In  this  manner  I  might  run  through  all  the 
Natural  Aft  ions,  that  are  to  be  found  in  Men  of 
different  Tempers.  Yet  not  to  difmifs  the  Point 
without  a  fuller  Reflection,  I  fliall  fubjoin  here 
the  Signification  of  the  various  Natural  Ceftures 
from  a  Manufcript  of  a  Friend  of  mine,  which 
he  affur’d  me  was  taken  from  a  learned  Jefuit 
who  wrote  on  this  Subjeft. 

Every  Paffion  or  Emotion  of  the  Mind  has 
from  Nature  its  proper  and  peculiar  Countenance, 
Sound  and  Gefture  ^  and  the  whole  Body  of 
Man,  all  his  Looks,  and  every  Sound  of  his 
Voice,  like  Strings  on  an  Inftrument,  receive 
their  Sounds  from  the  various  Impulfe  of  the 
Paffions. 

The  Demiffion  or  hanging  down  of  the  Head 
is  the  Confequence  of  Grief  and  Sorrow.  And 
this  therefore  is  a  Pofture  and  Manner  obferv'd 
in  the  Deprecations  of  the  Divine  Anger,  and 
on  fuch  occafions  ought  to  be  obferv’d  in  the  I- 
mitations  of  rhefe  things, 

A  lifting  or  toning  up  of  the  Head  is  the  Ge¬ 
fture  of  Pride  and  Arrogance.  Carrying  the  Head 
aloft  is  the  fign  of  joy,  Viftory  and  Triumph. 
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A  hard  and  bold  Front,  or  Fore-head  is  look’d 
on  as  a  Mark  of  Obftinacy,  Contumacy,  Perfi- 
dioufnefs  and  Impudence. 

The  Soul  is  raoft  vifible  in  the  Eyes,  as  being, 
according  to  one,  the  perfect  Images  of  the  Mind  ^ 
and,  as  Pliny  fays,  they  burn,  yet  diffolve  in 
Floods  ,  they  dart  their  Beams  on  Objeds,  and 
feem  not  to  fee  them  ^  and  when  we  kifs  the 
Eyes,  we  feem  to  touch  the  very  Soul. 

Eyes  lifted  on  high  ftiew  Arrogance  and  Pride, 
but  call  down  exprefs  Humblenefs  cf  Mind  : 
Yet  we  lift  up  our  Eyes  when  we  addrefs  our 
felves  in  Prayer  to  God,  and  afk  any  thing  of 
him. 


Lifting  in  vain  his  burning  Lyes  to  Keavn . 

Virgil 


Denial,  Averfion,  Naufeating,  Diffimulation, 
and  Negled,  are  exprefs’d  by  a  turning  away  of 
the  Eyes. 

A  frequent  Winking,  or  tremulous  Motion  of 
the  Eyes,  argues  malicious  Manners,  and  per- 
verfe  and  noxious  Thought  and  Inclinations. 

Eyes  drown’d  in  Tears  difcover  the  moft  ve^ 
hement  and  cruel  Grief,  which  is  not  capable  of 
Eafe  ev’n  from  Tears  themfelves. 

To  raife  our  Eyes  to  any  thing  or  Perfon, 
is  an  Argument  of  our  Attention  to  them  with 
Defire. 

The  Hand  put  on  the  Mouth  is  a  Token  of 
Silence  by  Conviction,  and  is  a  Ceremony  of  the 
Heathen  Adoration.  The 
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The  Contra&ion  of  the  Lips  and  the  fcant 
Look  of  the  Eyes  expreifes  the  Gefture  of  a  di¬ 
riding  and  malicious  Perfon.  Shewing  the  Teeth, 
and  heightening  the  Lips  on  them,  fhews  In¬ 
dignation  and  Anger. 

To  turn  the  whole  Face  to  any  thing  is  the 
Gefture  of  one,  who  attends  and  has  a  peculiar 
Regard  to  that  one  thing.  To  bend  the  Coun¬ 
tenance  downward  argues  Confcioufnefs  and 
Guilt  *,  and,  on  the  contrary,  to  lift  up  the  Face 
is  a  Sign  of  a  good  Confidence  or  Innocence, 
Hope  and  Confidence. 

The  Countenance,  indeed,  is  chang’d  into  ma¬ 
ny  Forms,  and  is  commonly  the  moft  certain 
Index  of  the  Paffions  of  the  Mind.  When  it  is 
pale  it  betrays  Grief,  Sorrow,  and  Fear,  and 
Envy,  when  it  is  very  ftrong.  A  louring  and 
dark  Vifage  is  the  Index  of  Mifery,  Labour  and 
vehement  Agitations  of  the  Soul. 

In  fhort,  as  Quintilian  obferves,  the  Counte¬ 
nance  is  of  very  great  Power  and  Force  in  all 
that  we  do.  In  this  we  difcover  when  we 
are  fuppliant,  when  minacious,  when  kind, 
when  iorrowful,  when  merry  5  in  this  we  are 
lifted  up  and  caft  down  on  this  Men  depend  * 
this  they  behold,  and  this  they  firft  take  a  View 
of  before  we  fpeak  \  by  this  we  love  fome,  and 
hate  others  •,  and  by  this  we  underhand  a  Mul¬ 
titude  .of  things. 

The  Arm  extended  and  lifted  up  fignifies  the 
Power  of  doing  and  accomplifhing  fomething, 
and  is  the  Gefture  of  Authority,  Vigour,  and 

4  Vi  dory* 
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Vi&ory.  On  the  contrary,  the  holding  your 
Arms  clofe  is  a  Sign  of  Bafhfulnefs,  Modefty, 
and  Diffidence. 

As  the  Hands  are  the  mod  habil  Members  of 
the  Body,  and  the  mod  eafily  turn'd  to  all  fides, 
fo  are  they  the  Indexes  of  many  Habits. 

But  we  have  two  Hands,  the  Right  and  the 
Left,  we  fometimes  make  ufe  of  one,  fometimes 
of  the  other,  and  fometimes  of  both,  to  exprefs 
the  Paffion  and  Habit.  The  chief  Forms  of  which 
I  fhall  mention, 

The  lifting  of  one  Hand  upright,  or  extend¬ 
ing  it,  expreffes  Force,  Vigour  and  Power.  The 
Right  Hand  is  alfo  extended  upwards  as  a  To¬ 
ken  of  Swearing,  or  taking  a  folemn  Oath  \  and 
this  Extenfion  of  the  Hand  fometimes  fignifies 
Pacification,  and  Defire  of  Silence. 

The  putting  of  the  Hand  to  the  Mouth  is  the 
Habit  of  one,  that  is  filent  and  afting  Modedy  ^ 
of  Admiration  and  Gonfideration.  The  giving 
the  Hand  is  the  Gefture  of  driking  a  Bargain, 
confirming  an  Alliance,  or  of  delivering  ones 
felf  into  the  Power  of  another.  To  take  hold 
of  the  Hand  of  another  expreffes  Admonition, 
Exhortation,  and  Encouragement.  The  reach¬ 
ing  out  an  Hand  to  another  implies  Help  and 
Affidance.  The  lifting  up  both  Hands  on  high 
is  the  Habit  of  one  who  implores,  and  expreffes 
his  Mifery.  And  the  lifting  up  of  both  Hands 
fometimes  fignifies  Congratulation  to  Heaven  for 
a  Deliverance,  as  in  Virgil  3 
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His  Hands  now  free  from  Bands  he  lifts  on  high , 

In  grateful  ABion  to  th 9  indulgent  Gods . 

:  ‘  *  \ 

; 

The  holding  the  Hands  in  the  Bofom  is  the 
Habit  of  the  Idle  and  Negligent.  Clapping  the 
Hands,  among  the  Hebrews  fignify’d  deriding, 
infulting,  and  exploding*,  but  among  the  Greeks 
and  the  Romans ,  it  was,  on  the  contrary,  the 
Exprefiion  of  Applaufe.  The  Impofition  of 
Hands  fignifies  the  imparting  a  Power,  in  con- 
fecrating  of  Victims. 

In  fhort,  Quintilian  fays  of  the  Hands- - - 

u  It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  fay  what  a  number 
“  of  Motions  the  Hands  have,  without  which  all 
“  Aftion  wou’d  be  maim’d  and  lame,  fince  thefe 
“  Motions  are  almoft  as  various  as  the  W ords  we 
u  fpeak.  For  the  other  Parts  may  be  faid  to 
“  help  a  Man  when  he  fpeaks,  but  the  Hands 
u  (as  I  may  fay)  fpeak  themfelves.  Do  we 
u  not  by  the  Hands  defire  a  thing  ?  Do  we  not 
u  by  thefe  promife  ?  call  ?  difmifs  ?  threaten  ? 
“  aft  the  Suppliant  ?  exprefs  our  Abomination 
“  or  Abhorrence  ?  our  Fear  ?  By  thefe  do  we 
“  not  afk  Queftions  ?  deny  ?  (hew  our  Joy, 
“  Grief,  Doubt,  Confeflion,  Penitence,  Mode-. 
“  ration.  Plenty,  Number,  and  Time  ?  Do  not 
u  the  fame  Hands  provoke,  forbid,  make  Sup- 
“  plication,  approve,  admire,  and  exprefs  Shame? 
“  Do  they  not  in  (hewing  of  Places  and  Perfons, 
cc  fupply  the  Place  of  the  Adverbs  and  Pronouns  ? 
“  Infomuch  that  in  fo  great  a  Variety  or  Diver- 
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“  fity  of  the  Tongues  of  all  Nations,  this  feems 
tc  to  remain  the  univerfal  Language  common 
“  to  all. 

It  were  to  be  wifh’d  that  this  Art  were  a  lit¬ 
tle  reviv’d  in  our  Age,  when  fuch  ufeful  Mem¬ 
bers,  which  of  old  contributed  fo  much  to  the 
Expreffion  of  Words,  fhould  now  puzzle  our 
Players  what  to  do  with  them,  when  they  fel- 
dom  or  never  add  any  Grace  to  the  Adion  of 
the  Body,  and  never  almoft  any  thing  to  the 
Explanation  or  fuller  Expreffion  of  the  Words 
and  Paffions.  But  to  go  on  with  my  Text  a  very 
little  farther. - 

The  (lamping  of  the  Feet  among  the  Hebrews 
fignify’d  Derifion  and  Scoffing.  Among  the 
Greeks,  &c.  Imperioufnefs.  A  conflant  and  di- 
red  Foot  is  the  Index  of  a  (leady,  certain,  con¬ 
flant,  and  right  Study  and  Aim  of  our  Defigns. 

On  the  contrary,  Feet  full  of  Motion  are  the 
Habit  of  the  inconftant  and  fluduating  in  their 
Counfels  and  Refolves.  And  the  Greeks 
thought  this  in  Women  a  (ign  of  a  flagitious 
Temper. 

Thus  I  have  gone  through  my  Jefuit’s  Obfer- 
vations  of  the  feveral  Geflures  and  Pofitions  of 
the  feveral  Parts  and  Members  of  the  Body. 
And  tho  fome  of  them  may  to  a  hafty  View 
feem  trifling,  and  others  of  no  great  Importance, 
yet  I  am  perfuaded,  that  a  Man  of  true  Judg¬ 
ment  may  find  fome  fecret  Excellencies  in  them, 
which  may  afford  him  great  Helps  in  the  ren¬ 
dering  his  Geflures  beautiful  and  expreffive. 

There 
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There  is  no  greater  Proof  of  this,  than  the  Ex¬ 
ample  I  have  already  urg’d  of  the  Pantomime 
and  Demetrius  the  Cynic  Philofopher,  whocry’d 
out  to  him,  l  hear  my  Friend  what  you  aFl  ^  not 
do  I  only  fee  them ,  hut  methinks  you  fpeak  with 
your  Hands.  But  this  Speaking  with  the  Hands, 
(as  ’tis  here  call’d)  I  find  contain  a  great  deal 
of  the  Reprefentation  of  the  dancing  dumb 
Shows  of  the  Mimes  and  P antomimes.  It  may 
be  perhaps  objected,  that  thefe  Motions  of  the 
Hands  were  fo  well  known  to  the  Frequenters 
of  the  Theatres,  that,  like  our  talking  on  our 
Fingers  with  thofe,  who  underftand  it,  there 
would  be  no  Difficulty  in  the  Reprefentation  - 
but  that  if  any  Stranger  or  Foreigner  fhould 
have  been  there,  it  would  have  been  nothing  but 
an  unintelligible  Gefticulation,  and  what  Shake- 
fpear  calls  it  unexplicable  dumb  Shews  ^  whereas 
if  thefe  A&ions  and  Geftures  were  drawn  from 
their  Natural  Significancy,  according  to  thofe 
Marks  I  have  already  given,  or  others  referr’d 
to  by  my  Quotation  of  Quintilian ,  they  mu  ft 
be  intelligible  to  all  Nations,  on  firft  Sight  to 
Barbarians ,  who  never  faw  them  before,  as  well 
as  to  Greeks  and  Romans ,  who  convers’d  with 
them  every  Day. 

I  allow  the  Objeftion,  but  fhall  remove  it  by 
a  farther  Account  of  the  very  fame  Pantomime , 
who  liv’d  in  the  Time  of  Nero  :  The  Story  is 
this— —  “  A  Barbarian  Prince,  who  came 
“  from  Pontus  to  Rome,  about  fome  Bufinefs 

with  Nero,  among  other  Entertainments  faw* 

E  M  this 
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cc  this  Dancer  perfonate  fo  lively,  that  tho  he 
c-  knew  nothing  of  what  was  fung,  being  half 
€C  a  Grecian ,  yet  he  underftood  all.  Being 
cc  therefore  to  return  to  his  Country  after  this 
cc  Entertainment  of  Nero's,  and  bid  ask  what 
“  he  would  and  it  fhould  be  granted,  reply’d, 
ec  give  me  the  Dancer,  and  you  will  infinitely 
fiC  pleafe  me.  Nero  asking  him  of  what  ufe  he 
“  would  be  to  him?  My  Neighbour  Barbarians 
“  (faid  he)  are  of  different  Languages,  nor  is 
cc  it  eafy  for  me  to  find  Interpreters  for  them  , 
cc  this  Fellow,  therefore,  as  often  as  I  have  need, 
cc  fhall  expound  to  me  by  his  Geftures.  So  clear 
and  intelligible  were  his  Actions  and  Geftures, 
and  fo  derived  from  the  Nature  of  the  thing 
reprefented  ,  which  is  a  Proof,  that  there  are 
certain  Natural  Significations  of  the  Motions  of 
the  Hands,  and  other  Members  of  the*  Body, 
which  are  obvious  to  the  Underftanding  of  all 
fenfible  Men  of  all  Nations.  If  thofe  which 
I  have  given  you  from  my  Jefuit  be  not,  yet  I 
am  very  fure,  that  many  of  them  are  explain’d 
by  him,  which  will  be  plain  to  a  ferious  Con- 
fiderer. 

Gefture  has  therefore  this  Advantage  above 
mere  Speaking,  that  by  this  we’re  only  under¬ 
ftood  by  thofe  of  our  own  Language*  but  by 
Action  and  Gefture  (I  mean  juft  and  regular 
Action)  we  make  our  Thoughts  and  Paffions  in¬ 
telligible  to  all  Nations  and  Tongues.  ’Tis,  as 
I  have  obferv’d  from  Quintilian ,  the  common 
Speech  of  all  Mankind,  which  ftrikes  our  Un¬ 
der- 
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demanding  by  our  Eyes,  as  effe&ually,  as 
Speaking  does  by  the  Ears  nay,  perhaps,  makes 
the  more  effectual  Impreffion,  that  Senfe  being 
the  moil  vivacious  and  touching,  according  to 
Horace ,  as  I  find  him  in  my  Lord  RoJ< commons 
Verfion  *5 

But  what  we  hear  moves  kfs ,  than  what  we  feei 

Spe&ators  only  have  their  Eyes  to  trujl ,  &c, 

I  think  I  have  already  affign’d  a  tolerable  Rea- 
fon  why  Movement  and  ABion  fhould  teach  us  fo 
fenfibly  •  nay,  the  very  Reprefentation  of  them 
in  P ainting  often  ftrikes  our  Paffions,  and  makes 
Imprefiions  on  our  Minds  more  ftrong  and  vi¬ 
vid,  than  all  the  Force  of  Words.  The  chief 
Work  is  certainly  done  by  Speech  in  moil  other 
ways  of  public  Difcourfe,  either  at  the  Bar ,  or 
in  the  Pulpit  where  the  Weight  of  the  Reafon  * 
and  the  Proof  are  firft  and  moil  to  be  confider’d : 
But  on  the  Stage,  where  the  Paffions  are  chiefly 
in  View,  the  beft  Speaking ,  deftitute  of  ABion 
and  Gefture  (the  Life  of  all  Speaking)  proves 
but  a  heavy,  dull,  and  dead  Difcourfe. 

This,  in  fome  meafure,  will  likewife  reach 
all  things  deliver’d  in  Public,  fince  I  find  Pliny 
the  younger  talking  of  People  in  his  Days  reci¬ 
ting  of  their  Speeches,  or  Poems,  by  either  rea¬ 
ding  them  themfelves,  or  by  having  them  read 
by  others,  tells  us,  that  this  reading  them  was  a 
very  great  Difadvantage  to  the  Excellence  of 
their  Performance  either  way,-  leffening  both 

E  2?  their 
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their  Eloquence  and  Char  after ,  fince  the  princi¬ 
pal  Helps  of  "Pronunciation ,  the  and  the 
Hands ,  could  not  perform  their  Office,  being 
otherwife  employ'd  to  read,  and  not  adorn  the 
Utterance  with  their  proper  Motions  ^  infomuch 
that  it  was  no  manner  of  wonder,  that  the  At¬ 
tention  of  the  Audience  grew  languid,  on  fo 
unadive  an  Entertainment.  On  the  contrary, 
when  any  Difcourfe  receives  Force  and  Life,  not 
only  from  the  Propriety  and  Graces  of  Speaking 
agreeable  to  the  Subjed,  but  from  a  proper  Afti - 
on  and  Geflure  for  it,  it  is  truly  touching,  pene¬ 
trating,  tranfporting  it  has  a  Soul,  it  has  Life, 
it  has  Vigour  and  Energy  not  to  be  refilled.  For 
then  the  Player ,  the  Preacher ,  or  Pleader ,  holds 
his  Audience  by  the  Eyes,  as  well  as  Ears,  and 
engroffes  their  Attention  by  a  double  Force. 
Thisfeems  to  be  well  reprefen  ted  in  fome  Words 
of  Cicero  to  Cdcilius,  a  young  Orator,  on 
his  firft  Caufe,  who  would  needs  undertake  the 
Action  again (UUerres,  in  Oppofition  to  Hortenfm. 
After  he  has  fhown  his  Incapacity  in  many 
Points  to  accufe  Verres ,  both  in  Ability,  and  in 
not  being  free  from  a  Sufpicion  of  a  fhare  in  the 
Guilt,  he  comes  at  laft  to  the  Power  and  Art  of 
his  Adverfary  Hortenfius  • — - —  Ref  eft ,  (fays  he) 
cmjider  again  and  again  what  you  are  going  to 
do  !  for  there  feems  to  me  to  be  fome  Danger  not 
only  of  his  oppr ejjing  thee  with  his  Words  ^  but 
even  of  his  confounding  and  darling  the  Eyes  of  thy 
Under (landing  with  his  Gesture,  and  the  Mo¬ 
tion  of  his  Body ,  and  fo  ent  irely  drive  thee  from 
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thy  Defign,  and  all  thy  Thoughts.  The  fame 
Cicero ,  in  his  Books  of  Oratory ,  tells  us,  that 
Cra/Jus  pleading  againft  Brutus ,  deliver’d  his 
Words  with  fuch  an  Accent  and  fuch  a  Gefturc, 
that  he  perfedly  confounded  the  later,  and  put 
him  out  of  Countenance,  fixing  his  Eyes  fted- 
faftly  on  him,  and  addreffing  all  his  Action  up  to 
him,  as  if  he  would  devour  him  with  a  Lock 
and  a  Word. 

But  to  make  thefe  Motions  of  the  Face  and 
Hands  eafily  underftood,  that  is,  ufeful  in  the 
moving  the  Paflions  of  the  Auditors,  or  rather 
Spedators,  they  muft  be  properly  adapted  to 
the  thing  you  fpeak  of,  your  Thoughts  and  De- 
fignj  and  always  refembling  the  VaJJion  you 
would  exprefs  or  excite.  Thus  you  muft  ne¬ 
ver  fpeak  of  mournful  things  with  a  gay  and 
brifk  Look,  nor  affirm  any  thing  with  the  Adion 
of  Denial  ^  for  that  would  make  what  you  fay 
of  no  manner  of  Authority  or  Credit  ^  you 
would  gain  neither  Belief  nor  Admiration.  You 
muft  alfo  have  a  peculiar  Care  of  avoiding  all 
manner  of  Affectation  in  your  ASion  and  Gefture , 
for  that’s  raoft  commonly  ridiculous  and  o- 
dious,  unlefs  where  the  Ador  is  to  exprefs  fome 
Affedation  in  the  Charader  he  reprefents,  as 
in  Melantha  in  Marriage  Ala-mode ,  and  Milla - 
mant  in  the  Way  of  the  World.  But  even  then 
that  very  Affedation  muft  beunaffeded,  as  thofe 
two  Parts  were  admirably  aded  by  Mrs.  Montfort 
and  Mrs.  Bracegirdle.  But  your  Action  muft 
appear  purely  Natural,  as  the  genuine  Offspring 
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of  the  things  you  exprefs,  and  the  PaJJion,  that 
moves  you  to  fpeak  in  that  manner. 

In  fine,  our  Player,  Pleader ,  or  Preacher s 
muft  have  that  nice  Addrefs  in  the  Management 
of  his  Geftures,  that  there  may  be  nothing  in 
all  the  various  Motions  and  Difpofitions  of  his 
Body,  which  may  be  oftenfive  to  the  Eye  of  the 
Spectator  ,  as  well  as  nothing  grating  and  difo- 
bliging  to  the  Ears  of  his  Auditors,  in  his  Pro¬ 
nunciation  \  elfe  will  his  Perfon  be  lefs  agree¬ 
able,  and  his  Speech  lefs  efficacious  to  both,  by 
wanting  all  that  Grace ,  Virtue,  and  Power,  it 

Would  otherwife  obtain. 

.  «■  ■ 

Tis  true,  it  muft  be  confefs’d,  that  the  Art 
of  Gefture  feems  more  difficult  to  be  obtain’d, 
than  the  Art  of  Speaking  becaufe  a  Mans  own 
Ear  may  be  judge  of  the  Voice,  and  its  feveral 
Variations,  but  cannot  fee  his  Face  at  all,  and 
the  Motion  of  the  other  Parts  of  the  Body,  but 
very  imperfectly.  Demofthenes ,  as  I  have  faid, 
to  make  a  true  Judgment  how  far  his  Face  and 
Limbs  mov’d  and  kept  to  the  Rules  of  good 
ACtion  and  Gefture,  fet  before  him  a  large 
Looking-Glafs  fufficient  to  reprefent  the  whole 
Body  at  one  View,  to  direCt  him  in  diftinguiffi- 
ing  betwixt  Right  and  Wrongs  decent  and  inde¬ 
cent  Actions  \  but  yet,  tho  this  might  not  be 
unufeful,  it  lies  under  this  Difadvantage,  that 
it  reprefents  on  the  Right  what  is  on  the  Left, 
and  on  the  contrary,  on  the  Left  what  is  on  the 
Right  Hand  \  fo  that  when  you  make  a  Motion 
with  your  Right-Hand,  the  Reflection  makes  it 


feem 
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Teem  as  done  by  the  Left,  which  confounds  the 
Gefture,  and  gives  it  an  aukward  Appearance  : 
And  to  rectify  this  Appearance  to  you  from  the 
Glafs,  by  giving  the  Motions  by  the  contrary 
Hands,  might  contract  fuch  an  ill  Habit,  as 
ought  with  the  utmoft  Caution  to  be  avoided. 

As  to  all  the  other  Parts  of  Adion  indeed  a 
Glafs  may  prove  very  advantageous,  fince  in  it 
you  have  a  faithful  Reprefentation  not  only  of 
the  Face  in  all  its  Variations  of  the  Countenance, 
but  of  the  whole  Body  likewife  in  all  its  Po- 
ftures  and  Motions,  and  the  Agreeablenefs  and 
Harmony  of  one  to  the  other^  and  the  Parts  with 
the  Whole,  and  the  Whole  with  the  Parts.  So 
that  you  may  thus  eafily  difeover  any  Habit  or 
Gefl  ure  that  wants  Grace,  and  Agreeablenefs, 
and  any  Adion,  which  may  add  them  to  your 
Perfon,  and  in  them  that  Force  and  Influence  to 
you  utter. 

For  want  of  fuch  a  Glafs  there  is  but  a  more 
difficult  thing  to  be  apply’d  to,  and  that  is  fome 
Friend,  who  is  a  perfed  Mailer  in  all  the  Beau¬ 
ties  of  Geflure  and  Motion ,  and  can  corred  your 
Errors,  as  you  perform  before  him,  and  point 
out  thofe  Graces ,  which  wou’d  render  your  Adi- 
on  compleatly  charming.  ’Tis  true,  that  fome 
have  advis’d  the  Learner  to  have  fome  excellent 
Pattern  always  before  his  Eyes,  and  urge,  that 
Jiortenfim  was  fo  to  Rofcius  and  jEfopus ,  who 
always  made  it  their  Bufinefs  to  be  prefent  at 
his  Fie  a  dings  with  that  Attention  as  to  improve 
themfelves  fo  far  by  what  they  faw,  as  to  carry 
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away  a  is  fine  Aft  ions  and  Gejlure ,  and  praftice 
afterwards  on  the  Stage,  what  they  had  feen  at 
the  Bar.:  Yet  can  I  not  allow  of  this  Imitation 
in  Afting  for  when  a  very  young  Player  con¬ 
ceives  a  ftrong  Opinion  of  any  one  of  received 
Authority  on  the  Stage,  he  at  beft  becomes  a 
good  Copy,  which  muff  always  fall  (hort  of  an 
Original.  Befides,  this  Inftance  of  the  two  Ro¬ 
man  Players  will  not  reach  our  Cafe,  fince  they 
were  eftablifhed  Players,  had  fixt  their  Chara¬ 
cters,  and  manner  of  Playing  and  only  did  by 
Hortenfm  what  a  Player  now  might  do  by  the 
fine  Pieces  of  Hiftory-Painting,  carry  off  the 
beautiful  Paflions  and  Pofitions  of  the  Figures, 
or  the  particular  x\ppearance  of  any  one  Paffion. 
But  after  all  it  puzles  me,  who  am  not  acquaint¬ 
ed  fo  well  with  the  Ancients,  how  to  reconcile 
this  of  Rofcivj  and  JLfopus  learning  Gefture  of 
Hortenfms ,  and  infirufting  Cicero  in  the  fame  : 
Tis  true  I  have  been  inform'd,  that  Hortenfms 
was  Senior  to  Cicero ,  and  therefore  they  might 
be  thought  to  have  paid  that  to  the  Bar  in  Ci- 
cero ,  which  they  had  borrow’d  from  the  Bar  in 
Hortenfms .  But  let  this  be  as  it  will,  the  Con¬ 
troversy  is  not  of  that  Moment  as  to  detain  us 
any  longer. 

But  it  may  be  objected,  that  what  I  have 
deliver’d  all  this  Time  feems  rather  to  dwell 
upon  Generals ,  than  to  come  to  any  Particulars. 
I  confefs  in  this  Art  it  is  much  an  eafier  Matter 
to  difcourfe  in  a  general  Manner,  than  to  deli¬ 
ver  particular  Rules  for  the  Direction  of  our 

Aftions. 
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Actions.  Yet  I  believe  I  may  venture  to  fay, 
that  as  general  as  my  Difcourfe  may  feem  to 
fome,  thofe,  who  have  any  true  Genius  to  Play¬ 
ing,  will  find  fuch  particular  Inftructions,  as 
may  be  of  very  great  ufe  to  them  and  this 
Art,  as  well  as  moft  others,  but  efpecially  Poe¬ 
try,  delivers  fuch  Rules,  that  are  not  eafily  un- 
derftood  without  a  Genius. 

However,  to  gratify  thofe,  who  require 
greater  Particularities,  I  fhall  add  fome  particu¬ 
lar  Rules  of  Aftion  which  juftly  weigh’d,  will 
be  of  ufe  to  the  Bar  and  the  Pulpit ,  as  well  as 
the  Stage ,  provided,  that  the  Student  allow  a 
more  ftrong,  vivid  and  violent  Gefture  to  the 
Plays,  than  to  either  of  the  other. 

I  fhall  therefore  begin  with  the  Government , 
Order ,  and  Balance ,  as  I  may  fay,  of  the  whole 
Body  5  and  thence  I  (hall  proceed  to  the  Regi¬ 
ment  and  proper  Motions  of  the  Head ,  the 
Eyes ,  th z  Eye-brows,  and  indeed  the  whole  Face$ 
and  I  (hall  conclude  with  the  AElions  of  the 
Hands ,  more  copious  and  various ,  than  all  the  0- 
ther  Parts  of  the  Body. 

The  Place  and  Pofture  of  the  Body  ought 
not  to  be  chang’d  every  Moment,  fince  fo  fickle 
an  Agitation  is  trifling  and  light  :  Nor,  on  the 
other  Hand,  (hould  it  always  keep  the  fame 
Pofition,  fixt  like  a  Pillar  or  Marble  Statue.  For 
this,  in  the  firft  place,  is  unnatural,  and  muft 
therefore  be  difagreeable,  fince  God  has  fo  form’d 
the  Body  with  Members  difpofing  it  to  Motion, 
that  it  muft  move  either  as  the  Impuife  of  the 

Mind 
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Mind  direds,,  or  as  the  necefiary  Occafions  of 
the  Body  require.  This  heavy  Stability,  or 
tboughtlefs  Fixtnefs,  by  lofing  that  Variety , 
which  is  fo  becoming  of  and  agreeable  in  the 
Change  and  Diverfity  of  Speech  and  Difcourfe, 
and  gives  Admiration  to  every  thing  it  adorns, 
lofes  likewife  that  Genteelnefs,  and  Grace, 
which  engages  the  Attention  by  pleafing  the 
Eye.  Being  taught  to  dance  will  very  much 
contribute  in  general  to  the  graceful  Motion  of 
the  whole  Body,  efpecially  in  Motions,  that 
are  not  immediately  embarrafs’d  with  the  Paf- 
lions. 

That  the  Head  has  various  Gefiures  and  Signs, 
Intimations  and  Hints ,  by  which  it  is  capable 
of  expreffing  Confent ,  Refufal ,  Confirmation , 
Admiration ,  and  Anger ,  5cc.  is  what  every  one 
knows,  who  has  ever  thought  at  all.  It  might 
therefore  be  thought  fuperfluous  to  treat  parti¬ 
cularly  of  them.  But  this  Rule  I  mull  lay 
down  on  this  Head  in  general,  firft  that  it  ought 
not  to  be  lifted  up  too  high,  and  ftretched  out 
extravagantly,  which  is  the  Mark  of  Arrogance 
and  Haughtinefs  j  but  an  Exception  to  this  Rule 
will  come  in  for  the  Player ,  who  is  to  ad  a 
Perfon  of  that  Charader.  Nor  on  the  other 
fide  fhould  it  be  hung  down  upon  the  Bread, 
which  is  both  difagreeable  to  the  Eye,  in  ren- 
dring  the  Mien  clumfy  and  dull  \  and  would 
prove  extremely  prejudicial  to  the  Voice,  depri¬ 
ving  it  of  its  Clearnefs ,  Difiznfiion ,  and  that  In- 
t eligibility,  which  it  ought  to  have :  Nor  Ihould 
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the  Head  always  lean  towards  the  Shoulders, 
which  is  equally  Tuftic  and  affeded,  or  a  great 
Mark  of  Indifference ,  Languidnefs ,  and  a  faint 
Inclination.  But  the  Head,  in  all  the  calmer 
Speeches  at  leaf!:,  ought  to  be  kept  in  its  juft  Na¬ 
tural  State  and  upright  Toft  ion.  In  the  Agita¬ 
tion  indeed  of  a  Tajfion ,  the  Pofition  will  natu¬ 
rally  follow  the  feveral  Accedes  and  Recedes  of 
the  Padlon  whether  Grief  Anger ,  Sec. 

We  muft  farther  obferve,  that  the  Head  muft 
not  be  kept  always  like  that  of  a  Statue  with¬ 
out  Motion  j  nor  muft  it  on  the  contrary  be  mo¬ 
ving  perpetually,  and  always  throwing  it  felf 
about  on  every  different  Expredion.  It  muft 
therefore,  to  fleer  between  this  Scylla  andGzry#- 
dis,  and  fhun  thefe  ridiculous  Extremes,  turn 
gently  on  the  Neck,  as  often,  as  Occalion  requires 
a  Motion,  according  to  the  Nature  of  the  thing, 
turning  now  to  one  fide,  and  then  to  another, 
and  then  return  to  fuch  a  decent  Pofition,  as 
your  Voice  may  beft  be  heard  by  all  or  the  Ge¬ 
nerality  of  the  Audience.  To  this  I  may  add, 
that  the  Head  ought  always  t:o  be  turn’d  on  the 
fame  fide,  to  which  the  ABions  of  the  reft  of 
the  Body  are  direded,  except  when  they  are 
employ’d  to  exprefs  our  Averfion  to  Things,  we 
refufe  ^  or  on  Things  we  deteft  and  abhor  : 
For  thefe  Things  we  rejedwith  the  Right  Hand, 
at  the  fame  time  turning  the  Head  away  to  the 
Left. 

But  the  greateft  Life  and  Grace  of  Action  de¬ 
rive  themfeives  from  th$  face.  For  this  Rea- 

fon  ; 
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fon :  Crajfus  in  Cicero  remarks,  that  Rofcius ,  tho 
fo  excellent  a  Player,  loft  his  Admiration  among 
the  Romans  on  the  Stage,  becaufe  the  Mafque 
on  his  Face  deny’d  the  Audience  the  fight  of  thofe 
Motions ,  Charms ,  and  Attractions,  which  were 
to  be  difcover’d  in  the  Countenance.  I  confefs 
I  am  extremely  furpriz’d  at  the  Ancients  Ufe 
of  thofe  Masks  on  the  Stage,  which  they  call’d 
the  Perfo?i£  ^  nor  could  I  imagine  how  they 
were  made,  not  to  deftroy  that  Grace  and  Beau¬ 
ty  of  Afting,  in  the  Management  of  the  Li¬ 
neaments  of  the  Face,  which  by  all  that  we  have 
of  that  kind  rauft  be  entirely  hid  ^  and  yet  what 
Plutarch  tells  us  of  Demofhenes  and  Cicero ,  is  a 
Proof,  that  the  Players  of  Athens  and  Rome  we  re 
abfolute  Matters  of  Speaking  and  Aftion.  ’Tis 
true,  there  is  much  in  the  Voice  to  exprefs  the 
Paffion  artfully,  yet  certainly  the  feveral  Figu¬ 
rations  of  the  Countenance,  as  of  the  Eyes ,  Brows , 
Mouth ,  and  the  like,  add  the  moft  touching  and 
moft  moving  Beauties.  But  this  Obfervation 
before-mention’d  fatisfies  me,  that  thofe  were 
entirely  loft  by  the  Per  fon#  ,  which  is  a  Proof, 
that  in  whatever  they  excelTd  our  Aftors,  we 
have  the  Advantage  in  the  making  the  Repre- 
fentation  perfeft,  by  enjoying  the  Benefit  of  ex- 
poling  all  the  Motions  of  the  Face. 

The  Character  which  Lucian  gives  (as  I  find 
it  in  Dr.  Jafper  Maine's  Tranflation  )  of  thofe 
Per  fon#,  makes  them  extremely  ridiculous,  and 
by  his  Defcription  of  the  reft  of  the  Tragic  Equi¬ 
page  would  make  us  yery  much  doubt  their 

Ex- 
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Excellence  in  the  other  Parts  of  Ailing.- - 

“  What  a  deform’d  and  frightful  Sight  (fays 
“  he)  is  it  to  fee  a  Man  rais’d  to  a  prodigious 
«  Length,  {talking  on  exalted  Bulkins,  his  Face 
“  difguis’d  with  a  grim  Vizard,  widely  gaping, 
«  as  if  he  meant  to  devour  the  Spectators  •,  I 
«  forbear  to  fpeak  of  his  fluff'd  Breafls  and 
«  Fore-bellies,  which  make  an  adventitious 
«  and  artificial  Corpulency,  left  his  unnatural 
«  Length  fhould  carry  a  Difproportion  to  his 
“  Slendernefs. 

Surely  fuch  a  Figure  as  Lucian  gives  our  Tra - 
gedian ,  muft  not  only  render  him  incapable  of 
giving  the  Body  all  its  juft  Motions  and  grace¬ 
ful  Geftures,  of  which  we  are  talking,  and 
which  the  great  Writers,  as  I  am  told,  celebrate 
fo  much ,  but  muft  be  ridiculous  to  a  Farce. 
But  tho  what  Lucian  reprefents,  may  be  look’d 
upon  as  in  the  Time  of  the  Corruption  of  the 
Roman  Stage,  yet  the  Cothurni  and  the  Perfona 
were  in  ufe  among  the  Greeks ,  and  muft  have  been 
extremely  prejudicial  to  the  Beauty  of  the  Repre- 
fentation.  The  Reafon  I  have  heard  given  for  the 
firft  was  the  common  Opinion,  that  the  Heroes  of 
formerTimes  were  larger  and  taller,  than  the  Men 
our  Cotemporaries  5  and  I  believe  the  firft  Ufe 
of  the  Vizard,  which  fucceeded  the  befmeering 
the  Face  with  Lees  of  Wine  in  the  Time  of 
ThefpiSj  was  chiefly  to  exprefs  the  Looks  and 
Countenance  of  the  feveral  Heroes  reorefentecL 

L  * 

according  to  their  Statues  and  Portraitures, 
which  made  the  Player  always  new  to  the  Au¬ 
dience  j 
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dience  $  whereas  we  coming  always  on  the 
Stage  with  the  fame  Face,  put  a  Force  on  the 
Imagination  of  the  Audience  to  fancy  us  other 
than  the  fame  Perfons. 

But  I  think  I  have  found  out  a  way,  which, 
if  maturely  ftudy’d,  would  obtain  this  Variety 
of  Countenance  more  artfully,  and  at  the 
fame  time  infpire  the  Aftor  better'  with  the  Na¬ 
ture  and  Genius  of  his  Parti  I  remember  that 
fome  Years  ago  I  read  a  French  Book  written  by 
one  Gafferel  a  Monk ,  who  tells  us,  that  when 
he  was  at  Rome  he  went  to  fee  Campanula  in 
the  Inquifition,  and  found  him  making  abun* 
dance  of  Faces }  that  he  at  firft  imagin’d,  that 
thofe  proceeded  from  the  Torments  he  had  un¬ 
dergone  in  that  Ecclefiajlical  Slamhter-Houfe  $ 
but  he  foon  undeceiv’d  him,  by  enquiring  what 
fort  of  Countenance  fuch  a  Cardinal  had,  to 
whom  he  had  juft  before  fent  j  for  he  was  for¬ 
ming  his  Countenance,  as  much  as  he  could,  to 
what  he  knew  of  his*  that  he  might  know  what 
his  Anfwer  wou’d  be. 

If  therefore  a  Player  was  acquainted  with  the 
Charafter  of  his  Hero,  fo  far  as  to  have  an  Ac¬ 
count  of  his  Features  and  Looks  or  of  any 
one  living  of  the  fame  Character,  he  would  not 
only  vary  his  Face  fo  much  by  that  means,  as 
to  appear  quite  another  Face  by  railing,  or 
falling,  contrafting,*  or  extending  the  Brows  , 
giving  a  britkor  fullen,  fprightly  or  heavy  turn 
to  his  Eyes  j  fharpeningor  fwelling  his  Noftrils, 
and  the  various  Pofitions  of  his  Mouth,  which 

by 
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by  Pradice  would  grow  familiar*  and  wonder¬ 
fully  improve  the  Art  of  A  ding,  and  raife  the 
noble  Diverfion  to  greater  Efteem.  The  ftudy- 
ing  Hidory-Painting  would  be  very  ufeful  on 
this  Occafion,  becaufe  the  Knowledge  of  the 
Figure  and  Lineaments  of  the  Reprefented  (and 
in  Hidory-Pieces  almod  all, who  are  reprefented 
are  to  be  found)  will  teach  the  Ador  to  vary 
and  change  his  Figure,  which  would  make  him 
not  always  the  fame,  as  I  have  faid,  in  all  Parts, 
but  his  very  Countenance  fo  chang’d,  that  they 
would  not  only  have  other  Thoughts  them- 
felves,  but  raife  others  in  the  Audience.  Some 
carry  their  Heads  aloft  and  {lately,  others  puc¬ 
ker  their  Brows,  look  with  a  piercing  Eye,  and 
the  like,  as  I  have  juft  faid  and  thefe  things 
throughly  confider’d  by  the  Player,  would  in 
every  part  make  him  a  new  Man  and  with 
more  Beauty  fupply  the  Perfon a  of  the  Ancients, 
and  raife  our  Stage  to  a  greater  Merit,  than  theirs 
could  pretend  to,  which  depriv’d  the  Audience 
of  the  nobled  and  mod  vivacious  Part  of  the 
Reprefentation,  in  the  Lofs  of  the  Motions  of 
the  Face  \  of  which  we  ought  to  take  a  peculi¬ 
ar  Care,  fince  it  is  on  that,  which  the  Audience 
or  Spedators  generally  fix  their  Eyes  the  whole 
Time  of  the  Adion. 

Exercife  and  frequent  Pradice  ought  to  re¬ 
form  the  lead  Error  in  this  particular,  becaufe 
in  the  Performance  every  one  prefently  difco- 
vers  it,  tho  you  fee  it  not  your  felf.  The  hi¬ 
red  way  of  correding  your  felf  in  this 

4  is 
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is  either  a  Looking-Glafs ,  or  a  judicious 
Friend,  who  can  and  will  let  you  know  what 
Countenance  is  agreeable,  and  what  the  contra¬ 
ry.  But  this  is  a  general  Rule,  without  any 
Exception,  that  you  adjuft  all  the  Lines  and 
Motions  of  the  Face  to  the  Subjed  of  your 
Difcourfe,  the  Paflion  you  feel  within  you,  or 
fhould  according  to  your  Part  feel,  or  would 
raife  in  thofe,  who  hear  and  fee  you.  You  muft 
likewife  confider  the  Quality  you  reprefent,  as 
well  as  the  Quality  of  thofe  to  whom  you 
fpeak  •,  for  even  in  great  Degrees  of  the  Paflions 
the  Difference  and  Diftance  of  that  has  a  greater 
or  lefs  Awe  upon  the  very  Appearance  of  the 
Paflion.  The  Countenance  muft  be  brightened 
with  a  pleafant  Gayety  on  things,  that  are  agree¬ 
able,  and  that  according  to  the  Degrees  of  their 
being  fo  ^  and  likewife  in  Joy ,  which  muft  ftill 
be  heighten'd  in  the  Paflion  of  Love  5  tho  in¬ 
deed  the  Countenance  in  the  Expreflion  of  this 
Paflion  is  extremely  various,  participating  fome- 
times  of  the  Tranfports  of  Joy,  fometimes  of 
the  Agonies  of  Grief  \  it  is  fometimes  mingled 
with  the  Heats  of  Anger,  and  fometimes  fmiles 
with  all  the  pleafing  Tranquillity  of  an  equal 
Joy.  Sadneis  or  Gravity  muft  prevail  in  the 
Countenance ,  when  the  Subjed  is  grave,  melan¬ 
choly  or  forrowful  and  Grief  is  to  be  expref- 
fed  according  to  its  various  Degrees  of  Violence. 
Hate  has  its  peculiar  Expreflion  compofed  of 
Griefs  Envy ,  and  Anger ,  a  Mixture  of  all  which 
ought  to  appear  in  the  Eye.  When  you  bring 

t  ©r 
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Of  offer  Comfort,  Mildnefs  and  Affability  ought 
to  fpread  o’er  your  Countenance,  as  Severny 
fhould  when  you  cenfure  of  reprehend.  vFheri 
you  fpeak  to  Inferiors,  of  to  little  People,  and 
your  own  Quality  is  great.  Authority  and -Gra¬ 
vity  ought  to  be  in  your  Face  ^  as  Siibtniffion^ 
Humility,  arid  Refped  of  Veneration,  when  you 
addrefs  to  thofe  above  yotn 

The  Management  of  the  Eyes  in  art  Orator 
at  the  Bary  or  in  the  Pulpit ,  feernS  fomething 
different  from  what  they  tuuft  be  in  a  Player, 
tho,  if  we  make  the  reft  of  the  Adors  on  the 
Stage  with  him  at  the  fame  time  his  Auditors* 
the  Rules  for  one  will  reach  the  other  5  for  fa 
indeed  they  are,  for  all  the  Regard  that  is  to  be 
had  to  the  Audience  is  that  they  fee  and  hear 
diftindly,  what  we  ad  and  what  we  fpeak  j 
that  they  may  judge  juftly  of  our  Pofitions* 
Geftures  and  Utterance,  in  regard  to  each  o- 
then  •. 

The  Orator  therefore  muft  always  be  calling 
his  Eyes  on  fome  or  other  of  his  Auditors,  and 
turning  them  gently  from  fide  to  fide  with  an 
Air  of  Regard,  fometimes  oft  one  Perfon,  and 
fometimes  ori  another,  and  not  fix  them  immove- 
ably  on  one  Part  of  your  Auditors,  which  is 
extremely  unaffeding  and  dull,  much  lefs  mo¬ 
ving,  than  when  we  look  them  decently  in  the 
Face,  as  in  common  Difcourfe,  This  will  hold 
good  in  Playing,  if  apply’d  according,  to  my 
former  Rule  for  indeed  I  have  obferv’d  fre¬ 
quently  fome  Players,  who  pafs  for  great  ones, 

F  have 
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have  their  Eyes  lifted  up  to  the  Galleries,  of 
Top  of  the  Houfe,  when  they  are  engag’d  in 
a  Difcoufe  of  foine  Heat,  as  if  indeed  they 
were  conning  a  Leffon,  not  ading  a  Part  j  and 
Theophraftus  himfelf  (as  I  find  him  quoted)  con¬ 
demn’d  Tamarifcus ,  a  Player  of  his  Time,  who 
when  ever  he  fpoke  on  the  Stage,  turn’d  his 
Eyes  from  thofe,  who  were  to  hear  him,  and 
kept  them  fixt  all  the  while  on  one  (ingle  and  in- 
fenfible  Objed.  But  Nature  ads  diredly  in  a 
contrary  manner,  and  yet  (he  ought  to  be  the 
Player’s  as  well  as  Poet’s  Miftrefs.  No 
Man  is  engag’d  in  Difpute,  or  any  Argument  of 
Moment,  but  his  Eyes  and  all  his  Regard  are 
fixt  on  the  Perfon,  he  talks  with  not  but  that 
there  are  times  according  to  the  Turn  or  Crifis 
of  a  Paflion,  where  the  Eyes  may  with  great 
Beauty  be  turn’d  from  the  Objed  we  addrefs  to 
feveral  Ways,  as  in  Appeals  to  Heaven,  implo¬ 
ring  Afliftance,  to  join  in  your  Addrefles  to  any 
one,  and  the  like. 

When  you  are  free  from  Paflion,  and  in  any 
Difcourfe,which  requires  no  great  Motion,  as  our 
modern  Tragedies  too  frequently  fuffer  their 
chief  Parts  to  be,  your  Afped  fhould  be  plea- 
fant,  your  Looks  dired,  neither  fevere  nor  a- 
fide,  unlefs  you  fall  into  a  Paflion,  which  re¬ 
quires  the  contrary.  For  then  Nature,  if  you 
obey  its  Summons,  will  alter  your  Looks  and 
Geftures.  Thus  when  a  Man  fpeaks  in  Anger 
his  Imagination  is  inflam'd,  and  kindles  a  fort  of 
Fire  in  his  Eyes,  which  fparkles  from  them  in 
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fuch  a  manner,  that  a  Stranger,  who  underftood 
not  a  Word  of  the  Language,  or  a  deaf  Man, 
that  could  not  hear  the  loudeft  Tone  of  his 
Voice,  would  not  fail  of  perceiving  his  Fury 
and  Indignation.  And  this  Fire  of  their  Eyes 
will  eafily  ftrike  thofe  of  their  Audience,  which 
are  continually  fixt  on  yours  and  by  a  ftrange 
fympathetic  Infedion,  it  will  fet  them  on  Fire 
too  with  the  very  fame  Paffion. 

I  would  not  be  mifunderftood,  when  I  fay 
you  muft  wholly  place  your  Eyes  on  the  Per- 
fon  or  Perfons  you  are  engag’d  with  on  the 
Stage  j  I  mean,  that  at  the  fame  time  both 
Parties  keep  fuch  a  Pofition  in  Regard  of  the 
Audience,  that  even  thefe  Beauties  efcape  not 
their  Obfetvation,  tho  never  fo  juftly  direded. 
As  in  a  Piece  of  Hiflory-Painting,  tho  the  FL 
gures  dired  their  Eyes  never  fo  diredly  to  each 
other,  yet  the  Beholder,  by  the  Advantage  of 
their  Pofition,  has  a  full  View  of  the  Expref- 
fion  of  the  Soul  in  the  Eyes  of  the  Figures. 
Thus  in  the  Pfyche  and  Cupid  of  Coypel  ^  Her 
Eyes  are  direded  to  him  as  he  defends  on  the 
Wing,  and  his  to  her  glowing  with  Love  and 
Defire,  and  yet  all  this  is  feen  in  him  by  thofe, 
who  view'  the  Pidure.  Titian  has  drawn  the  fame 
Story,  I  mean  the  Loves  of  Cupid  and  Pfyche  ^  but 
as  She  lies  on  the  Bed  naked,  we  fee  nothing  but 
her  Back-parts,  tho  Cupid  advances  his  Knee  to 
the  Bed,  with  his  Eyes  fixt  on  her  Face,  which 
are  turn’d  from  the  Spedator.  I  know  Hot  what 
the  Italians  Fancy  was,  to  imagine  that  the 

F  7  Back- 
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Back-parts  of  the  Mi  ft  refs  of  Love  (hould  be 
more  agreeable,  than  her  Face.  But  this  en  paf- 
fant -  To  return  to  the  Subjed. 

The  Looks,  and  juft  Expreflion  of  all  the 
other  Paffions,has  the  fame  Effed,  as  this  I  have 
mention’d  of  Anger.  For  if  the  Grief  of  an¬ 
other  touches  you  with  a  real  Companion,  Tears 
will  flow  from  your  Eyes,  whether  you  will  or 
not.  And  this  Art  of  Weeping,  as  I  have  read, 
was  ftudy’d  with  great  Application  by  the  an¬ 
cient  Players  and  they  made  fo  extraordinary 
a  Progrefs  in  it,  and  work'd  the  Counterfeit  fo 
near  a  Reality,  that  their  Faces  ufed  to  be  all  o- 
ver  blurr’d  with  Tears  when  they  came  off  the 
Stage. 

They  us’d  feveral  means  of  bringing  this 
pailionate  Tendernefs  to  a  Perfection  yet  this 
they  found  the  moft  eftedual.  They  kept  their 
own  private  Afflictions  in  their  Mind,  and  bent 
it  perpetually  on  real  GbjeCls,  and  not  on  the 
Fable,  or  fictitious  Paflion  of  the  Play ,  which 
they  aded.  The  fame  Author  gives  us  two 
notable  Examples  of  this  :  The  firft  is  of  one 
Poh 65,  a  famous  Ador  he  had  refrain’d  the 
Stage  for  fome  time,  after  the  Death  of  a  belo¬ 
ved  Son,  for  the  Grief  for  that  Lofs  had  fo 
Jenfibly  affeded  him,  and  thrown  him  into  fuch 
a  Melancholy,  that  he  had  no. Thoughts  of  e- 
ver  returning  to  his  Theatrical  Employment  * 
but  being  at  laft  once  more  on  the  Stage,  and 
oblig’d  to  ad  EleBra  carrying  the  fuppos’d  Urn 
of  her  Brother  Orefes}  he  went  to  the  Grave 
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of  his  own  beloved  Child,  and  brings  his  Urn 
on,  inftead  of  the  fuppos’d  Urn  of  Orefles  • 
which  fo  mov’d  him,  and  melted  his  Heart  in¬ 
to  fuch  Compaffion  and  Tendernefs,  at  the 
Sight  of  that  real  Objed  of  Sorrow,  that  he 
broke  out  into  fuch  loud  Exclamations,  and  fuch 
unfeigned  Tears,  as  fill’d  the  whole  Houfe  with 
Grief,  Weeping,  and  Lamentations. 

The  other  Example  is  of  the  famous  and 
wealthy  Player  Jhfopws,  who  by  his  rare  Art 
in  this  particular  did  a  great  Piece  of  Service 
to  the  Common-wealth  of  Rome ,  in  applying 
his  Art  to  the  recalling  of  Cicero  from  Banifh- 
ment.  For  he  underftanding,  that  fuch  a  thing 
Was  in  Agitation  with  the  People,  aded  a  Play 
of  Accius ,  in  which  were  fome  admirable  Verfes 
on  the  Exile  of  Telamon ,  and  the  horrible  Cala¬ 
mities  of  Priam  and  his  Family.  In  the  fpeak- 
ing  of  thefe  Verfes,  the  real  Sufferings  of  his 
Friend  fo  affeded  him,  that  he  made  the  ima¬ 
ginary  Sufferings  of  the  Poetical  Perfon  fo  mo¬ 
ving,  that  he  drew  Floods  of  Tears  from  thofe, 
who  were  indifferent,  and  made  his  very  Ene¬ 
mies  blufh  with  Tears  in  their  Eyes  at  his  Af- 
flidion.  And  this  fo  mollify ’d  the  People  to¬ 
wards  Cicero ,  and  gave  them  fuch  a  Difpofition 
towards  his  Recalling  and  Re-eftablilhment  in 
his  former  Dignities,  that  he  was  foon  after 
brought  home  in  Triumph  ^  and,  as  my  Author 
affures  me,  Cicero  himfelf  tells  us,  with  the  ut- 
tnoft  Gratitude,  what  his  cordial  Friend,  this 
great  Ador,  had  done  for  him  on  this  Occafion. 

F  5  The 
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The  Player  therefore,  nay,  and  the  Orator 
too,  ought  to  form  in  his  Mind  a  very  ftrong 
Idea  of  the  Subject  of  his  Paflion,  and  then  the 
Paflion  it  felf  will  not  fail  to  follow,  rife  into 
the  Eyes,  and  affed  both  the  Senfe  and  Under- 
Handing  of  the  Spectators  with  the  fame  Tender? 
nefs.  The  Performance  of  this  is  exprefs’d  in 
Shakefpears  Hamlet  admirably  well,  and  fliould 
be  often  conftder’d  by  our  young  Players.  — - 

Ham,  Is  it  not  monflruous  that  the  Flayer  here , 
But  in  a  Fjffion,  in  a  Dream  of  Faj]iony 
Could  force  his  Soul  fo  to  his  whole  Conceit , 
That  from  her  working  all  his  Vi f age  warm  d9 
Tears  in  his  Eyes ,  DiftraBion  in  his  AJpeSl  * 

A  broken  Voice ,  and  his  whole  FunBion  fuiting 
With  Forms  to  his  Conceit  <?  And  all  for  nothing  / 
For  Hecuba  ! 

Whafs  Hecuba  to  hvn ,  or  he  to  Hecuba, 
That  he  jhould  weep  for  her  ?  What  would 
he  do 

Had  he  the  Motive ,  and  the  Cue  for  Fajfion 
That  I  have  i  He  would  drown  the  Stage  with 
Tears  *, 

And  cleave  the  general  Ear  with  horrid  Speech  \ 
Make  mad  the  Guilty ,  and  appal  the  Free  * 
Confound  the  Ignorant ,  a?id  amaze  indeed 
The  very  Faculty  of  Eyes  and  Ears . 

This  fhews,  that  our  Shakefpear  had  a  juft 
Notion  of  Acting,  whatever  his  Performance 
was  ;  for  in  thefe  few  Lines  is  contain’4  alnioft 

all 
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all  that  can  be  faid  of  Aftion,  Looks  and  Ge- 
fture.  Here  we  find  the  Soul  forc’d  fo  to  his 
whole  Conceit,  &c.  The  firft  place  is  the  fix¬ 
ing  this  in  the  Soul ,  to  engage  that  throughly  in 
the  Paflion,  and  theh  from  her  Working  will 
his  Vifage  warm,  his  Eyes  flow  with  Tears, 
and  Diftraftions  fpread  over  all  his  Face  ^  nay, 
then  will  his  Voice  be  broken,  and  every  Fa¬ 
culty  of  his  Body  be  agreeable  to  this  ftrong  E- 
motion  of  the  Soul.  Tho  in  the  firft  feven 
Lines  he  feems  to  have  exprefled  all  the  Duties 
of  a  Player  in  a  great  Paflion  yet  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  feven  he  derives  a  yet  ftronger  Aftion 
when  the  Objeft  of  Grief  is  real  \  which  jufti- 
fies  what  the  Ancients  pra&is’d  in  heightning 
their  Theatrical  Sorrow,  by  fixing  the  Mind  on 
real  Objefts  or  by  working  your  felf  up  by  a 
ftrong  Imagination,  that  you  are  the  very  Per- 
fon  and  in  the  very  fame  Circumftances,  which 
will  make  the  Cafe  fo  very  much  your  own, 
that  you  will  not  want  Fire  in  Anger,  nor 
Tears  in  Grief :  And  then  you  need  not  fear 
affe&ing  the  Audience,  for  Paffions  are  wonder¬ 
fully  convey’d  from  one  Perfon’s  Eyes  to  ano¬ 
ther’s  \  the  Tears  of  one  melting  the  Heart  of 
the  other ,  by  a  very  vifible  Sympathy  between 
their  Imaginations  and  Afpe&s. 

You  muft  lift  up  qr  caft  down  your  Eyes,  ac¬ 
cording  as  the  Nature  of  the  Things  you  fpeak 
of :  Thus  if  of  Heaven,  your  Eyes  naturally 
are  lifted  up  if  of  Earth,  or  Hell,  or  any 
thing  terreftrial,  they  are  as  naturally  caft  down* 

:  F  4  Your 
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Your  Eyes  muft  alfo  be  directed  according  to  the 
Paflions,  as  to  deject:  them  on  things  of  Dif- 
grace,  and  which  you  are  alham’d  of  :>  and 
raife  them  on  things  of  Honour,  which  you  can 
glory  in  with  Confidence  and  Reputation.  In 
Swearing,  or  taking  a  foiemn  Oath,  or  Attefta- 
tion  of  any  thing,  to  the  Verity  of  what  you 
fay,  you  turn  your  Eyes,  and  in  the  fame  Adi- 
on  lift  up  your  Hand  to  the  thing  you  fwear  by, 
or  atteft. 

Your  Eye-brows  muft  neither  be  immoveable, 
nor  always  in  Motion  ^  nor  muft  they  both  be 
rais’d  on  every  thing  that  is  fpofcen  with  Eager- 
pefs  and  Confent,  and  much  Iefs  muft  one  be 
raisd,  and  the  other  caft  down  ^  but  generally 
they  muft  remain  in  the  fame  Pofture  and  Equa¬ 
lity,  which  they  have  by  Nature,  allowing  them 
their  due  Motion,  when  the  Paflions  require  it^ 
that  is,  to  contract  themfelves,  and  frown  in 
Borrow  :  to  fmooth  and  dilate  themfelves  in 
Joy  \  to  hang  down  in  Humility,  <3 Cc. 

The  Mouth  muft  never  be  writh’d,  nor  the 
Lips  bit  or  lick’d,  which  are  all  ungenteel  and 
unmannerly  Actions,  and  yet  what  fome  are  fre¬ 
quently  guilty  of ,  yet  in  fome  Efforts  or  Starts 
of  Paflion,  the  Lips  have  their  (hare  of  Action, 
but  this  more  on  the  Stage,  than  in  any  other 
public  Speaking,  either  in  the  Pulpit,  or  at  the 
Bar  *5  becaufe  the  Stage  is  or  ought  to  be  an 
Imitation  of  Nature  in  thofe  Adions  and  Dif- 
CQqrfes,  which  are  produc’d  betwixt  Man  and 
Man  by  any  Paflion,  or  on  any  Bufinefs,  which 

can 
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can  afford  Action  ^  for  all  other  has  in  reality 
nothing  to  do  with  the  Scene. 

Tho  to  fhrug  up  the  Shoulders  be  i)o  Gefture 
allow’d  in  Oratory,  yet  on  the  Stage  the  Cha- 
rader  of  the  Perfon,  and  the  Subjed  of  his  Dif- 
courfe,  may  render  it  proper  enough  *,  tho  I  con- 
fefs,  it  feems  more  adapted  to  Comedy,  than 
Tragedy,  where  ajl  fhould  be  great  and  folemn, 
and  with  which  the  graveft  of  the  Orators  Add¬ 
ons  will  agree.  I  have  read  of  a  pleafant  Me¬ 
thod,  that  Demofthenes  took  to  cure  himfelf  of 
this  Vice  of  Adion,  for  he  at  firft  was  mightily 
given  to  it  }  he  us’d  to  exercife  himfelf  in  de¬ 
claiming  in  4  narrow  and  (freight  Place,  with 
a  Dagger  hung  juft  over  his  Shoulders,  fo  that 
as  often  as  he  (hrugg’d  them  up,  the  Point,  by 
pricking  his  Shoulders,  put  him  in  mind  of  his 
Error  :  which  in  time  remov’d  the  Defed. 

Others  thruft  out  the  Belly,  and  throw  back 
the  Head,  both  Geftures  unbecoming  and  inde¬ 
cent. 

We  come  now  to  the  Hands,  which  as  they 
are  the  chief  Inftruments  of  Adion,  varying 
themlelves  as  many  ways,  as  they  are  capable  of 
exprefling  things,  fo  is  it  a  difficult  matter  to 
give  fuch  Rules  as  are  without  Exception. 
Thofe  Natural  Significations  of  particular  Ge¬ 
ftures,  and  what  I  (hall  here  add,  will,  I  hope, 
he  fome  Light  to  the  young  Ador  in  this  parti¬ 
cular.  Firft,  I  would  have  him  look  back  to 
what  1  have  faid  of  the  ABion  of  the  Hands,  as 
to  their  Expreflion  of  Accufaticny  Deprecation , 

Threats . 
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Threats ,  Defire ,  &c.  and  to  weigh  well  what 
thofe  Aftions  are,  and  in  what  manner  expref- 
fed  \  and  then  confidering  how  large  a  ftiare 
thofe  A&ions  have  in  all  manner  of  Difcourfe, 
he  will  find  that  his  Hands  need  never  be  idle, 
or  employed  in  an  infignificant  or  unbeautiful 
Gefture. 

In  the  Beginning  of  a  folemn  Speech,  or  O- 
ration,  as  in  that  of  Anthony  on  the  Death  of 
Cafar,  or  of  Brutus ,  on  the  fame  Occafion, 
there  is  no  Gefture  at  leaft  of  any  Confideration, 
unlefs  it  begin  abruptly,  as  0  /  JuriTER,  Oh! 
Heav'ns  !  is  this  to  be  born  ?  the  very  Ships  then 
in  our  Eyes ,  which  I  prefervd ,  Sec.  extending 
here  his  Hands  firft  to  Heav’n^  and  then  to  the 
Ships.  In  all  regular  Geftures  of  the  Hands, 
they  ought  perfectly  to  correfpond  with  one  an¬ 
other,  as  in  ftarting  in  a  Maze,  on  a  fudden 
Fright,  as  Hamlet  in  the  Scene  betwixt  him  and 
his  Mother,  on  the  Appearance  of  his  Father’s 
Ghoft- - — 

Save  me ,  and  hover  der  me  with  your  Wings y 

Tou  Heavenly  Guards  ! 

This  is  fpoke  with  Arms  and  Hands  extend¬ 
ed,  and  exprefling  his  Concern,  as  well  as  his 
Eyes,  and  whole  Face.  If  an  Adion  comes  to 
be  ufed  by  only  one  Hand,  that  muft  be  by  the 
Right,  it  being  indecent  to  make  a  Gefture  with 
the  Left  alone  j  except  you  lhould  fay  any  fuch 
thing  as, 


Rather 
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Rather  than  he  guilty  of  fo  foul  a  Deed, 

Fd  cut  tjoif  Right  Hand  off,  &c. 

For  here  the  Aftion  muft  be  ^xprefled  by  the 
Left  Hand,  becaufe  the  Right  is  the  Member  to 
fuffer.  When  you  fpeak  of  your  felf,  the  Right 
not  the  Left  Hand  muft  be  apply’d  to  the  Bofom, 
declaring  your  own  Faculties,  and  Paffions  m0 
your  Heart,  your  Soul,  or  your  Confcience,  but 
this  Aftion  generally  fpeaking,  (hould  be  only 
apply’d  or  exprefs’d  by  laying  the  Hand  gently 
on  the  Breaft,  and  not  hy  thumping  it  as  fome 
People  do.  The  Gefture  muft  pafs  from  the 
Left  to  the  Right ,  and  there  end  with  Gentle- 
nefs  and  Moderation,  at  leaft  not  ftretch  to  the 
Extremity  of  Violence.  You  muft  be  fure  as  you 
begin  your  Aftion  with  what  you  fay,  fo  you 
muft  end  it  when  you  have  done  fpeaking  ^  for 
Action  either  before  or  after  Utterance  is  highly 
ridiculous.  The  Movement  or  Geftures  of  your 
Hands  muft  always  be  agreeable  to  the  Nature 
of  the  Words,  that  you  fpeak  for  when  you 
fay,  Come  in  or  approach ,  you  muft  not  ftretch 
out  your  Hand  with  a  repulfive  Gefture  nor, 
on  the  contrary,  when  you  fay.  Stand  bach , 
muft  your  Gefture  be  inviting  ^  nor  muft  you 
join  your  Hands,  when  you  command  Separati¬ 
on  nor  open  them,  when  your  order  is  clofmg  ^ 
nor  hang  them  down,  when  you  bid  raife  fuch 
a  thing ,  or  Perfon  \  nor  lift  them  up,  when  you 
fay,  throw  them  down .  For  all  thefe  Geftures 

;  '  »  i  ■  '  i  t  S  -  !  -  v  .  «  <  1 
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would  be  fo  vifibly  againfl  Nature,  that  you 
would  be  laugh’d  at  by  all  that  faw  or  heard 
you.  By  thefe  Inftances  of  faulty  A&ion,  you 
may  eafily  fee  the  right,  and  gather  this  Rule, 
that  as  much  as  poflible  every  Gefture  you  ufe 
fhould  exprefs  the  Nature  of  the  Words  ycu  ut¬ 
ter,  which  would  fufficiently  and  beautifully 
employ  your  Hands. 

It  is  im  poflible  to  have  any  great  Emotion  or 
Gefture  of  the  Body,  without  the  Aftion  of  the 
Hands,  to  anfwer  the  Figures  of  Difcourfe, 
which  are  made  ufe  of  in  all  Poetical,  as  well 
as  Rhetorical  Diftion  for  Poetry  derives  its 
Beauty  in  that  from  Rhetoric,  as  it  does  its  Or¬ 
der  and  Juftnefs  from  Grammar  which  fur- 
prizes  me,  that  feme  of  our  modern  taking 
Poets  value  themfelves  on  that,  which  is  not 
properly  Poetry,  but  only  made  ufe  of  as  an 
Ornament,  and  drawn  from  other  Arts  and  Sci¬ 
ences. 

Thus  when  Medea,  fays, 

Thefe  Images  of  Jason, 

With  my  own  Hands  Til  Jlr angle ,  Sic, 

\ls  certain  the  A&ion  ought  to  be  exprefs’d  by 
the  Hands  to  give  it  all  its  Force. 

In  the  lifting  up  the  Hands  to  preferve  the 
Grace,  you  ought  not  to  raife  them  above  the 
Eyes  ^  to  ftretch  them  farther  might  diforder 
and  diftort  the  Body  nor  muff;  it  be  very  lit¬ 
tle  lower,  becaufe  that  Portion  gives  a  Beauty 

to 
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to  the  Figure  :  Befides,  this  Pofture  being  ge¬ 
neral  on  fome  Surprize,  Admiration,  Abhor¬ 
rence,  &c.  which  proceeds  from  the  Objeft,  that 
affeils  the  Eye,  Nature  by  a  fort  of  Mechanic 
Motion  throws  the  Hands  out  as  Guards  to  the 
Eyes  on  fuch  an  Occafion. 

You  muft  never  let  either  of  your  Hands  hang 
down,  as  if  lame  or  dead  for  that  is  very  dif- 
agreeable  to  the  Eye,  and  argues  no  Pafiion  in 
the  Imagination.  In  fhort,  your  Hands  mull 
always  be  in  View  of  your  Eyes,  and  fo  cor- 
refponding  with  the  Motions  of  the  Head,  Eyes 
and  Body,  that  the  Spectator  may  fee  their  Con¬ 
currence,  every  one  in  its  own  way  to  fignify 
the  fame  thing,  which  will  make  a  more  agree¬ 
able,  and  by  Confequence  a  deeper  Impreffion 
on  their  Senfes,  and  their  Underflanding. 

Your  Arms  you  fhould  not  ftretch  out  fide- 
ways,  above  half  a  Foot  from  the  Trunk  of 
your  Body,  you  will  otherwife  throw  your  Ge - 
/ lure  quite  out  of  your  Sight,  unlefs  you  turn 
your  Head  alfo  afide  to  purfue  it,  which  would 
be  very  ridiculous. 

In  Swearing,  Atteftation,  or  taking  any  fo- 
lemn  Vow  or  Oath,  you  muft  raife  your  Hand  ^ 
an  Exclamation  requires  the  fame  Aftion  :  But 
fo  that  the  Geflure  may  not  only  anfwer  the 
Pronunciation ,  or  Utterance ,  but  both  the  Nature 
of  the  thing,  and  the  Meaning  of  the  Words. 
In  public  Speeches,  Orations,  and  Sermons,  it 
is  true  your  Hands  ought  not  to  be  always  in 
Motion,  a  Vice  which  was  once  caifd  the  Bab - 
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Ymg  of  the  Hands  ;  and  perhaps,  it  may  reach 
fome  Charaders,  and  Speeches  in  Plays  \  but  I 
am  of  Opinion,  that  the  Hands  in  Ading  ought 
very  feldom  to  be  wholly  quiefcent,  and  that 
if  we  had  the  Art  of  the  Pantomimes ,  of  ex- 
preffing  things  fo  clearly  with  their  Hands,  as  to 
make  the  Geftures  fupply  Words,  the  joining 
thefe  fignificant  Adions  to  the  Words  and 
Pa  (lions  juftly  drawn  by  the  Poet,  would 
be  no  contemptible  Grace  in  the  Player,  and  ren¬ 
der  the  Diverfion  infinitely  more  entertaining, 
than  it  is  at  prefent;  For  indeed  ABion  is  the! 
Bufinefs  of  the  Stage,  and  an  Error  is  more 
pardonable  oh  the  right,  than  the  wrong  fide. 

There  are  fome  ABions  or  Geftures ,  which 
you  mud  never  make  ufe  of  in  Tragedy,  any 
more  than  in  Pleadings,  or  Sermons,  they  be¬ 
ing  low  and  fitter  for  Comedy  or  Burlefque  En¬ 
tertainments.  Thus  you  mull:  not  put  your  felf 
into  the  Poftiire  of  one  bending  a  Bow,  prefent - 
ing  a  Mufquet ,  or  playing  on  any  Mufical  In- 
ftrument,  as  if  you  had  it  in  your  Hands. 

You  muft  never  imitate  any  lewd,  obfcene  or 
indecent  Poftures,  let  your  Difcourfe  be  on  the 
Debaucheries  of  the  Age,  or  any  thing  of  that 
Nature,  which  the  Defcription  of  an  Anthony 
and  Verves  might  require  our  Difcourfe  of. 

When  you  fpeak  in  a  Profopopaia,  a  Figure 
by  which  you  introduce  any  (thing  or)  Perfon 
fpeaking,  you  mud  be  fure  to  ufe  fuch  Adions 
only,  as  are  proper  for  the  Charader,  that  you 
fpeak  for.  I  can  t  remember  at  prefent  one  in 

s  Tra* 
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Tragedy,  but  in  Comedy  Melantha ,  when  fhe 
{peaks  for  a  Man,  and  anfwers  him  in  her  owii 
Perfon,  may  give  you  fome  Image  of  it.  But 
thefe  feldom  happen  in  Plays,  and  in  Orations 
Hot  very  frequently* 

Thus  I  have  gone  through  the  Art  of  Aftion 
or  Gefture,  which  tho  I  have  direded  chiefly  for 
the  Stage,  and  there  principally  for  Tragedy, 
yet  the  Bar  and  the  Pulpit  may  learn  fome  Lef- 
fons  from  what  I  have  faid,  that  would  be  of 
mighty  ufe  to  make  their  Pleadings  and  Sermons 
of  more  Force  and  Grace.  But,  I  think,  the 
Pulpit  chiefly  has  need  of  this  Do&rine,  becaufe 
that  converfes  more  with  the  Paflions,  than  the 
Bar  }  and  treats  of  more  fublime  Subjects,  me¬ 
ritorious  of  all  the  Beauty  and  Solemnity  of 
Adion.  I  am  perfuaded,  that  if  our  Clergy 
would  apply  themfelves  more  to  this  Art,  what 
they  preach  would  be  more  efficacious,  and  them¬ 
felves  more  refpeded  5  nay,  have  a  greater  Awe 
on  their  Auditors.  But  then  it  muftbeconfefs’dit 
is  next  toimpofiible  for  them  to  attain  this  Perfe¬ 
ction, while  that  Cuftom  prevails  of  reading  of  Ser¬ 
mons,  which  no  Clergy  in  the  World  do  but 
thofe  of  the  Church  of  England.  For  while  they 
read  they  are  not  perfed  enough  in  what  they 
deliver,  to  give  it  its  proper  Aftion  and  Erapha- 
fis,  either  in  Pronunciation  or  Gelture.  But  the 
Tatler  has  handled  this  particular  very  well } 
and  if  what  he  has  faid  will  have  no  Influence 
upon  them,  it  will  be  much  in  vain  for  me  to 
attempt  it.  • 


The 
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Th ^Comedians,  I  fear,  may  take  it  amifs,  that 
I  have  had  little  or  no  Regard  to  them  in  this 
Difcourfe.  But  I  muft  confefs,  tho  1  have  at* 
tempted  two  or  three  Comical  Parts*  which  the 
Indulgence  of  the  Town  to  an  old  Fellow  has 
given  me  fome  Applaufe  for  yet  Tragedy  is, 
and  has  always  been,  my  Delight.  Befides,  as 
fome  have  obferv’d,  that  Comedy  is  lefs  difficult 
in  the  Writing  fo  I  am  apt  to  believe,  it  is 
much  eafier  in  the  Ailing  riot  that  a  good  Co - 
median  is  to  be  made  by  every  one  that  attempts 
it,  but  we  have  had,  almoft  ever  fince  I  knew 
the  Stage,  more  and  better  Comedians ,  than 
Tragedians  ;  as  we  have  had  better  Comedies 3 
than  Tragedies  writ  in  our  Language,  as  the 
Critics  and  knowing  Judges  tell  us*  Bat  being 
willing  to  raife  Tragedies  from  their  prefent 
Negled,  to  the  Efteem  they  had  in  the  moft  po¬ 
lite  Nation,  that  ever  Europe  knew,  I  have  en¬ 
deavour’d  to  contribute  my  Part  towards  tins 
improving  of  the  Representation,  which  has  a 
mighty  Influence  on  the  Succefs  and  Efteem  of 
any  thing  of  this  Nature. 

I  might  here  add  fome  Obfervations  on  the' 
Errors  in  the  Adion  of  our  prefent  Players  , 
but  as  that  would  be  an  invidious  Talk,  fo  they* 
may  eafily  be  difeover’d  by  thofe  Rules  I  have 
laid  down  of  a  juft  Performance.  I  (hall  there¬ 
fore  now  proceed  to  the  other  Duty  of  a  Play-< 
er,  which  is  the  Art  of  Speaking  5  which,  tho 
much  the  leaft  confiderable,  yet  according  to  our 
modern  Tragedies ,  I  mean  thofe,  which  have 
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been  bed  receiv'd,  is  of  moft  Ufe.  For  thofe 
Poets  have  very  erroneoufly  apply ’d  themfelves 
to  write  more  what  requires  juft  Speaking ,  than 
juft  Ading.  And  our  Players,  generally  fpeak- 
ing,  fall  very  much  Ihort  of  that  Excellence  evn 
in  this,  which  they  ought  to  aim  or  arrive  at; 
but  too  plainly  prove  what Rofeneraus  defcribes— 
An  Airy  of  Children^  little  Tafes ,  they  cry  otit  on  the 
Top  of  the  jQueflion ,  and  are  moft  tyrannically 
clapt  for  t ;  thefe  are  now  the  Fajhion ,  and  fo  be- 
rattle  the  common  Stages  ( fo  they  cdWeni)  that  many 
wearing  Rapiers  are  afraid  of  Goo fe- Quills,  and 
dare  fcarce  come  thither.  And  tho  in  what  I  have 
before  quoted  from  Hamlet  (in  his  Account  of  the 
Ador’s  Adion  and  Behaviour)  do  happily  exprefs 
the  Soul  and  Art  of  Ading,  which  Sloakefpear  has 
drawn  the  compleat Art  of  Gefture  in  miniature, in 
the  quoted  Speech, yet  all  the  Diredions, which  he 
gives,  relate  (except  one  Line)  wholly  toSpeakwg « 
Hamlet*  “  Speak  the  Speech,  I  pray  you, 
u  as  I  pronounc’d  it,  trippingly  on  the  Tongue. 
<c  But  if  you  mouth  it,  as  many  of  our  Players 
“  do,  I  had  as  lieve  the  Town-Cryer  had  fpoke 
“  my  Lines.  Nor  do  not  faw  the  Air  too  much 
“  with  your  Hand  thus,  but  ufe  all  gently ;  For 
tc  in  the  very  Torrent ,  Tempeft ,  and  I  may  fay 
tc  the  Whirlwind  of  Va/jion ,  you  mu  ft  acquire  and 
iC  beget  a  Temperance ,  that  may  give  it  Smooth- 
u  nefs.  Oh  !  it  offends  me  to  the  Soul  to  fee  a 
“  robuftous,  perriwig-pated  Fellow*  tear  a  Paf- 
u  (ion  to  Tatters,  to  very  Rags,  to  fplit  the  Ears 
“  of  the  Groundlings,  who  for  the  moft  part 
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**  are  capable  of  nothing  but  inexplicable  dumb 
4  Shows  and  Noife.  I  could  have  fuch  a  Fel- 
4  lowwhiptfor  o’erdoing  Termagant :  It  out- 

• cc  Herod's  Herod.  Pray  you  avoid  it- - Be 

u  not  too  tame  neither,,  but  let  your  own  Dif- 
24  cretion  be  your  Tutor.  Suit  the  A&ion  to  the 
44  Word,  the  Word  to  the  Afiion ,  with  this  fpe- 
<c  cial  Obfervance,  that  you  o’ertop  not  the  Mo- 
<c  defty  of  Mature.  For  any  thing  fo  overdone 
M  is  from  the  Purpofe  of  Playing,  whofe  End 
“  both  at  the  firft  and  now  was  and  is  to  hold 
<(  as  hwere  the  Mirror  up  to  Nature  ;  to  (how 
44  Virtue  her  own  Feature }  fcorn  her  own  I- 
44  mage,  and  the  very  Age  and  Body  of  the 
<c  Time,  his  Form,  and  Preffure.  Now  this 
“  over-done,  or  come  tardy  of,  tho  it  make  the 
44  Unskilful  laugh,  cannot  but  make  the  Judici- 
44  ous  grieve  :  The  Ce?ijure  of  which  One,  mufi 
44  in  your  Allowance  o'"  erf  way  a  Whole  Thea- 
44  tre  of  others.  Oh  !  there  be  Players,  that 
44  I  have  feen  play,  and  heard  others  praife, 
46  and  that  highly,  (not  to  fpeak  it  prophanely) 
44  that  neither  having  the  Accent  of  Chrijlians , 
44  nor  the  Gate  of  Chriftian ,  Pagan ,  or  Norman , 
44  have  fo  ftrutted  and  bellow'd ,  that  I  have 
41  thought  fome  of  Nature's  Journey-Men  had 
44  made  Meny  and  not  made  them  teeUy  they  imi- 
44  tated  Humanity  fo  abominably. 

Player.  “  I  hope  we  have  reformed  that  indif- 
C4  ferently  with  us.  Sir. 

Ham .  44  Oh  !  reform  it  altogether.  And  let 
44  thofe,  who  play  the  Clowns,  fpeak  no  more, 

44  than 
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«  than  is  fet  down  for ’em  *,  for  there  be  of  them, 
<c  who  will  themfelves  laugh,  to  fet  on  fome 
“  Quantity  of  barren  Spedators  to  laugh  too  \ 
“  tho  in  the  mean  time,  fome  necelfary  Que- 
“  ftion  of  the  Play  be  then  to  be  confider’d  : 
“  that’s  villanous,  andlhews  a  moft  pitiful  Am- 
“  bition  in  the  Fool,  that  ufesit. 

If  we  Ihould  confider  and  weigh  thefe  Dire¬ 
ctions  well,  I  am  perfuaded  they  are  fufficient 
to  inftrud  a  young  Player  in  all  the  Beauties  of 
Utterance ,  and  to  corred  all  the  Errors  he  might, 
for  want  of  the  Art  of  Speaking,  have  incurr’d. 
By  pronouncing  it  trippingly  on  the  Tongue ,  he 
means  a  clear  and  difembarrafs’d  Pronunciation, 
fuch  as  is  agreeable  to  Nature  and  the  Subjed 
on  which  he  fpeaks.  His  telling  the  Ador,  that 
he  had  as  lieve  theTown-Cryer  Ihould  fpeak  his 
Lines,  as  one  that  mouth’d  them,  is  very  juft ; 
for  if  Noife  were  an  Excellence,  I  know  not  who 
would  bear  away  the  Palm,  the  Cryer ,  or  the 
Player 5  I’m  fure  theTown-Cryer  would  be  lefs 
faulty,  his  Bufinefs  requiring  Noife*  Nor  do  not 
[aw  the  Air  with  your  Hand  thus ,  but  ufe  all  Gent¬ 
ly  :  This  is  the  only  Precept  of  Adion,  which  is 
extremely  juft  and  agreeable  to  the  Notions  of 
all,  that  I  have  met  with  on  my  full  Enquiry  a- 
mong  my  learned  Friends,  who  have  read  all  that 
has  been  wrote  upon  Adion,  and  who  reckon  rude 
and  boi (irons  Geftures  among  the  faulty  Art  al¬ 
ways  direding  a  moderate  and  gentle  Motion, 
which Shakefpear  expreffes  by  ufe  aUge?itly.\*>dL\&tsy 
this  [awing  of  the  Air ,  expreftes  one,  who  is  very 
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much  at  a  Lois  how*  to  difpofe  of  his  Hands, 
but  knowing  that  they  fhould  have  fome  Moti¬ 
on,  gives  them  an  aukward  Violence.  The  next 

Obfervation  is  extremely  mafterly - For  in  the 

very  Torrent,  Tempest,  and  I  may  fay  the 
Whirlwind  of  FaJJion ,  you  nmf  acquire  and  get 
a  Temperance 3  that  may  give  it  Smoothness. 
I  remember  among  many,  an  In  fiance  in  the 
Madnefs  of  Alexander  the  Great ,  in  Lee's  Play, 
Mr.  Goodman  always  went  through  it  with  all 
the  Force  the  Part  requir’d,  and  yet  made  not 
half  the  Noife,  as  fome  who  fucceeded  him  \ 
who  were  fure  to  bellow  it  out  in  fuch  a  man¬ 
ner,  that  their  Voice  would  fail  them  before  the 
End,  and  led  them  to  fuch  a  languid  and  ener¬ 
vate  Hoarfenefs,  as  entirely  wanted  that  agree¬ 
able  Smoot bnefs,  which  Shahefpear  requires,  and 
v  which  is  the  Perfection  of  beautiful  Speaking  $ 
for  to  have  a  juft  Heat,  and  Loudnefs,  and  yet 
a  Smodthnefs  is  all  that  can  be  defir’d.  Oh  !  it  of¬ 
fends  me  to  the  Soul ,  he  goes  on -  Methinks 

fome  of  our  young  Gentlemen,  who  value  them- 
felves  for  great  Players,  nay,  and  Judges  too  of 
the  Drama,  fet  up  for  Critics,  and  who  cenfure 
and  receive  or  reject  Plays,  fhould  be  afham’d 
of  themfelves,  when  they  read  this  in  Shake - 
fpear ,  whofe  Authority  they  feem  fo  fond  of 
cn  other  Occafions  •,  but  it  is  with  them  here, 
i  s  with  fome  Enemies  of  Reafon  on  other  Oc¬ 
casions,  who  are  againft  Reafon,  when  Reafon 
is  againft  them,  tho  none  fo  clamorous  for  it  at 
ocher  Times,  that  is,  they  are  fonder  of  Error, 

than 
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than  Truth,  when  they  can  be  more  remarka¬ 
ble,  and  clapt  by  the  Million,  by  continuing  in 
their  Error,  than  by  quitting  it —  But  that  is 
a  pitiful  Ambition  indeed,  and  unworthy  a  Ma¬ 
iler  of  any  Art.  Tuily  likens  thefe  Bellowers 
to  Criples,  that  fly  to  Noife  to  cover  their  Igno¬ 
rance,  as  the  other  to  a  Horfe  to  help  their 
Lamenefs  }  and  with  this  Noife  they,  triumph 
with  the  Ignorant  but  Homer  never  reckon’d 
Stentor  among  his  fine  Speakers.  So  that  tho  a 
ftrong  and  firm  Voice  be  a  very  good  Ingredi¬ 
ent  in  a  Speaker,  yet  he  ought  to  have  a  pecu¬ 
liar  Care  not  to  offend  a  nice  Ear,  by  putting 
it  upon  the  if  retch  too  much.  For  thisReafon 
when  Carneades  (not  yet  of  fo  great  Autho¬ 
rity  among  the  Philofophers)  was  declaiming 
in  the  Schools,  the  Mafter  lent  him  word  to 
moderate  his  Voice  a  little  ^  but  on  his  requi¬ 
ring  a  Pitch  from  him,  the  Mafter  reply’d,  let 
his  Voice  be  your  Tone,  with  whom  you  talk. 
So  that  the  Loudnefs  or  Lownefs  of  the  Voice 
is  to  be  modell’d  according  to  the  Place  of 
Speaking,  and  the  Audience  ^  that  it  be  not  too 
low,  or  too  loud.  An  equal  Care  ought  to  be 
taken  of  the  Adion,  that  it  be  not  rude  and 
defultory,  nor  beyond  Meafure  active^  Quintus 
Haterius  had  a  Servant  always  behind  him, 
when  he  fpoke  in  Public,  who  by  touching  his 
Garment,  when  the  Ardour  of  Difcourfe  had 
made  him  fly  out,  recall’d  him  to  the  juft  Medi¬ 
um  of  Adion.  The  Ancients  indeed  (il  my 
Authors  miflead  me  not)  were  extremely  againft 
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that  infolent  toffing  of  the  Body  about,  when 
there  was  no  Occafion.  Sextus  Titius  was  a 
very  fliarp  and  loquacious  Man,  but  was  fo  dif- 
folute  and  enervate  in  his  Adion  and  Geftures, 
that  a  fort  of  Dance  arofe  out  of  his  Gefticula- 
tion,  which  was  call’d  by  his  Name.  Nor  was 
Ma?ilius  Sura ,  whom  when  Domitius  Afer  had 
feen  whilft  he  was  Ading  or  Speaking,  running 
up  and  down,  dancing,  toffing  his  Hands  about, 
throwing  down  his  Gown  now,  and  then  ga¬ 
thering  it  up  again,  he  faid,  this  Man  does  not 
ad  or  ufe  Geftures,  but  miferably  aims  at  fome- 
thing  he  does  not  underftand.  Some  of  the 
Ancients,  not  content  with  this  Agitation  of 
the  Body,  that  they  like  the  Antifophift  of  Vir¬ 
ginias ,  travel  I’d  a  many  Miles  in  their  Decla¬ 
mations  *  which  made  CaJJius  Severus  require 
fome  Goal,  or  Bound  to  be  fet  them,  as  in  Races, 
beyond  which  their  Excurfions  ffiould  not  reach. 
Some  ftrike  their  Chins,  fome  their  Thighs, 
and  fome  their  Foreheads  in  1'rifles,  and  others 
perpetually  buffet  the  Pulpit,  or  Place  of  Adi- 
on  fome  proceed  fo  far,  as  to  pull  off  their 
Hair.  Thefe  Vices  of  Adion  are  not  fit  for  any 
one,  much  lefs  for  grave  People,  and  on  grave 
Occafions.  For  tho  the  Paffions  are  very  beauti¬ 
ful  in  their  proper  Gejlures ,  yet  they  ought  ne¬ 
ver  to  be  fo  extravagantly  immoderate,  as  to 
tranfport  the  Speaker  out  of  himfelf.  Tho  this 
has  a  peculiar  Regard  to  the  Bar  and  the  Pulpit, 
yet  has  it  an  equal  Authority  over  the  Stage, 
allowing  only  for  the  greater  Latitude,  which 
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is  proper  to  that  Place,  which  would  be  fhock- 
ing  in  the  other.  But  then  Shakefpear  would 
not  have  his  Player  too  tame  neither,  for  that 
indeed  is  an  Error  in  the  other  Extreme ,  it  e- 
nervates  the  Difcourfe,  and  makes  the  whole 
Paffion  languifh,  which  ought  to  warm  you 
with  a  juft  and  comfortable  Heat,  and  enliven¬ 
ing  Fire.  Altho  Adion  be  of  great  Ufe  and 
Force  in  Speakings  Sedatenefs  being  to  be  ex- 
prefs’d  in  fome  things,  in  others  Severity ,  and 
Vehemence,  yet  never  Madnefs  in  any  thing, 
which  happens  to  thofe,  who  wanton  in  a  fort 
of  tragical  and  howling  Voice  upon  every  Tri¬ 
fle.  Some,  on  the  contrary,  are  vicioufly  op- 
pofite  to  thefe,  who  ad  fo  tamely  and  fo  coldly, 
that  when  they  ought  to  be  angry,  to  thunder 
and  lighten,  as  one  may  fay,  they  are  no  fuller 
of  Heat,  than  a  wet  Hen,  as  the  Saying  is  j  and 
turn  over  a  Thyefean  Scene  in  the  calm  Tone  of 
a  mere  Reader  which  made  Cicero  fay  to  Cal - 
lidius,  when  he  fedately  told  of  his  being  like 
to  be  poifond,  If  you  did  not  feign  all  this  Story , 
could  you  deliver  it  in  this  manner  ?  gathering 
from  his  Adion,  that  he  fpoke  not  feelingly  e- 
nough  for  a  Reality.  Such  are  fitter  to  comfort 
the  Sick,  than  to  fpeak  in  public.  In  this 
much  is  left  to  the  Nature  of  the  Subjed,  and 
for  this  Reafon  Shakefpear  leaves  it  to  his  Dif- 
cretion.  Yet  notwithftanding  he  leaves  his  Dif- 
cretion  to  be  his  Guide,  he  foon  direds  that 
Guide,  by  bidding  him  fuit  the  ABion  to  the 
Words,  and  the  Words  to  the  Action  }  and 
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not  to  overtop  the  Modefty  of,  that  is,  to  go  be-> 
yond  Nature^  which  is  to  be  the  Rule  of  juft 
Acting.  But  then  the  fame  Difficulty  will  arife 
here  as  in  Writing,  where  all  tides  agree,  that 
Nature  is  the  fovereign  Guide  and  Scope  ^  but 
then  they  are  not  fo  agreed  in  what  Nature  is: 
The  Skilful  lay  down  thofe  Signs,  Marks,  and 
Lineaments  of  Nature ,  that  you  may  know 
when  (lie  is  truly  drawn,  when  not  }  the  Un- 
ijdliul,  which  is  the  greater  and  more  noify 
part,  leave  it  fo  at  large,  that  it  amounts  to  no 
more,  than  every  one’s  Fancy,  which  would 
make  Gan  traditions  Nature  ^  for  what  pleafes 
one,  he  calls  Nature  what  pleafes  another, 
that  he  calls  Nature  *,  and  1  heard  once  a  Man 
of  the  Stage,  in  great  V ogue  for  i  know  not  what 
off  the  Stage,  fay  Nonfen fe  was  natural,  when 
Nature  has  been  urg’d  as  the  Rule  of  good  Wri¬ 
ting  *  whether  he  meant  it  a  Wittkifm  or  not,  I 
never  thought  it  worth  while  to  examine,  be¬ 
ing  fenlible,  that  Nonsense  is  very  natural  to 
fome,  evh  tho  they  fet  up  for,  and  are  ev’n  ad¬ 
mir’d  by  a  Set  of  People  for  their  Wit. 

I  instance  this,  to  fhow  that  there  feems  a 


Neceflity  of  ibme  Marks,  or  Rules  to  fix  the 
Standard  of  what  is  Natural ,  and  what  not, 
eife  it  is  a  ioole  vasue  Word  of  no  manner  of 

__  u,  ' 

Ufe  or  Authority.  But  this  is  what  Shake fpear 
fuppofes  our  A-ftor  to  know,  and  therefore  he 
proceeds  to  tell  him  what  the  End  of  a  Player 
was  and  is,  vrz>  to  hold  as  it  were  the  Mivrour 
wo  to  Nature,  to  (hew  Virtue  her  own  Feature  i 
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fcom  her  own  Image ,  and  the  very  Age  and  Body 
of  the  Time ,  his  Form  a?id  Bye  Jure.  To  attain 
a  juft  Praife  in  which,  befides  the  Knowledge 
-  of  them,  the  Player  muft  neither  over  or  um- 
der-ad  his  Part.  As  I  have  already  laid  down 
fuch  Obfervations,  as  may  be  of  great  Ufe  to  the 
ABor  in  his  Ading  and  Gefture,  fo  I  ftiall  now 
fet  down  fome,  which  will  give  an  Infight  into 
the  Art  of  Speaking ,  or  regulating  and  model¬ 
ling  the  Voice  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  may  ren¬ 
der  the  Utterance  pleating  to  the  Ear. 

Before  I  come  to  the  Diredions  for  the  Beau¬ 
ties  of  Speaking,  I  think  it  will  not  be  amifs  to 
infert  here  a  Paper  given  me  by  a  Friend,  of 
the  feveral  natural  Defeds  and  Vices  of  a  Voice, 
taken  from  the  26th  Chapter  of  the  Second 
Book  of  Julius  Pollux's  Giiomaftics,  which  he 
makes  about  twenty  in  number. 

The  firft  he  calls  Black ,  drawing  the  Meta¬ 
phor  from  the  Eyes  to  the  Ears.  For  as  Black 
ftrikes  the  Eyes  more  dully,  fo  does  this  fort 
of  Voice  penetrate  the  Ears  with  greater  Diffi¬ 
culty,  and  carries  with  it  lefs  of  the  Pleafant, 
but  fomething  on  the  contrary  of  the  difmal 
and  horrid. 

Next  the  dufky  or  hr  own,  differs  from  the  Black 
only,  by  being  fomething  lefs  obfcure,  but  is 
yet  very  far  from  that  Brightnefs  of  a  pure  Tone 
of  Voice. 

Rough  or  nnpleafant ,  fuch  as  your  very  ftrong 
Voices  generally  are,  with  which  the  pleafing 
Sweetnefs  is  feldoni  mingled  •  and  Seneca  puts 
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it  down  for  a  wonder,  that  CaJJius  Severn*  re¬ 
tain’d  a  S weetnefs  in  his  V oice,  tho  it  was  ex¬ 
tremely  ftrong  and  robuft  ^  for  it  feldom  hap¬ 
pens,  that  the  fame  Voice  is  both  fweet  and 
folid. 

The  oppolite  to  this  he  calls  fmall  or  weak, 
fuch  is  their  V oice,  who  feem  rather  to  pip 
like  a  voung  Chicken,  than  to  fpeak  like  humane 
kind. 

Strait  or  fender ,  which  is  flenderly  melted 
thro5  the  narrow  Channel  of  the  Throat,  and 
fills  not  the  Ears  of  the  Hearers. 

Dufucous ,  that  which  is  not  heard  without 
Difficulty,  or  that  which  is  very  importunately 
troublefome  to  the  Ears. 

That  which  by  Fabius  is  call’d  fubfurd  or 
deafijh,  which  wanting  vocal  Emiffion,  detains 
the  Sound  within  like  the  Harper  Afpendius , 
who  could  touch  the  Harp  fo,  that  no  body  but 
himfelf  could  hear  the  Sound. 

The  confus'd,  which  is  not  diftinguiffi’d  with 
full  articulate  Sounds. 

The  jarring,  untuneable,  abfonous,  and  un~ 
harmonious. 

Unmelodious,  negle&ed,  without  Beauty  or 
Grace. 

Rude,  uncouth,  untractable,  unmanageable, 
like  unbroken  Colts. 

Unperfuafive,  that  is  not  adapted  toPerfuafion, 
fuch  as  theirs,  who  have  a  perpetual  Identity  of 
Tone  in  Difcourfe  ;  a  Monotony. 
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Rigid,  that  which  with  Difficulty  admits  any 
Variation. 

Hard  or  harjb,  which  offends  the  Ears  with 
a  fort  of  bouncing  and  cracking  Noife. 

Defultory  or  broken ,  which  is  when  the  Dif- 
courfe  leaps  or  bounds,  as  it  were  with  unequal 
Diftances  and  Sounds,  confufedly  mixing  (hort 
and  long,  flat  and  fharp,  high  and  low,  fo  that 
the  Difcourfe  goes  lamely  on  with  the  Inequa¬ 
lity  of  all  thefe  together  $  the  fame  is  call’d 
the  fickle  or  inconjlant . 

The  auflere ,  four  or  difntal. ,  which  ftrikes  the 
Ears  with  an  unpleafant  Sound,  fomething  like 
that  of  creaking  Wheels. 

The  infirm  or  feeble ,  by  which  the  weak  and 
broken  Breath  is  fpread  and  difpersd  into  a 
hoarfe  Smallnefs. 

Brazen,  which  like  the  vehement  Clinking  of 
Brafs  is  perpetually  affaulting  our  Ears. 

The  fbarp  or  acute ,  which  ftrikes  and  pene¬ 
trates  the  Ears  with  a  ftiriller  Sound,  than  it 
ought.  For  the  moft  acute  Sounds  are  not  the 
moft  fit  for  Speaking  in  Public  ^  which  is  made 
too  thin,  too  cutting,  and  of  too  great  a  Clear- 
nefs. 

The  contrary  Virtues  enumerated  by  the 
fame  Author  are  thefe. 

The  high,  which  being  fent  from  good 
Lungs  and  Cheft  perfectly  fills  the  Ears. 

The  lofty ,  that  which  is  not  only  more  fully 
heard,  but  by  its  own  Firmnefs  becomes  dura¬ 
ble. 
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The  clear,  that  founds  fprightly,  and  is  not 
blurr’d  with  any  Defefts. 

The  fmooth ,  fpreading ,  explicit. 

The  grave,  bafs ,  or  full,  fuch  as  generally  is 
the  Voice  of  the  mod  manly  and  robuft  Sin¬ 
gers,  which  if  mingled  with  Sweetnefs  is  the 
mod  valuable  Voice,  that  is  but  when  it  wants 
this  Sweetnefs,  it  fcatters  and  fpreads  out  into 
wild  and  defolate  Enormity. 

The  candid  and  pure,  which  affe&s  the  Ears, 
as  White  does  the  Eyes,  and  is  therefore  con¬ 
trary  to  the  Vice  of  Voice  call’d  the  black. 

The  pure  and  flmple,  and  as  it  were  refin’d 
from  all  Vices  and  Defefts* 

The  faeet,  which  delights  with  tire  Flower, 
as  I  may  fay,  of  a  good  Grace. 

The  alluring ,  that  abounds  in  delicate  Modu- 
fating,  and  harmonious  Warblings. 

The  exquijite ,  poliftfd  and  rich. 

The  round  and  fimple ,  and  mod  adapted  to 
Perfuafion. 

The  tractable  or  Voice  at  Command ,  W'hich 
eafily  rifes  from  the  loweft  Note  to  the  higheft, 
and  with  as  much  Eafe  falls  from  the  higheft  to 
the  loweft,  and  every  where  divides  it  felf  into 
all  the  pleafing  Variety  of  Notes. 

The  flexible ,  that  is  wholly  without  Rcugh- 
nefs,  Stiffnefs,  that  obeys  the  Modulation,  as 
Wax  does  the  Fingers. 

The  voluble  or  fwift,  fuch  as  that  of  the  heft 
Orators,  i,n  the  clofeft  and  hotteft  of  the  Argu¬ 
ment. 

The 
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The  delicious ,  beautiful  in  a  kind  of  graceful 
Softnefs. 

The  founding  or  canorous ,  fit  to  fing  with 
Mufical  Inftru mentis. 

Th efidl,  perfpicuous,  and  eafy  to  be  heard. 

The  fphndid ,  and  fhining  with  an  agreeable 
Softnefs. 

Thefe  are  the  feveral  forts,  or  kinds  of  Voi¬ 
ces,  and  their  Virtues,  which  proceed  merely 
from  Nature,  which  yet  receive  from  Art  their 
Brightnefs,  Improvement,  and  Perfection. 

As  thefe  are  the  Virtues  and  Vices  of  the 
Voice,  fo  we  (hall  now  proceed  to  the  Beauties 
and  Defeats  of  Pronunciation  :  The  chief  Ex¬ 
cellencies  of  which  are  agreed  by  the  Mailers 
of  the  Art  to  be  Purity ,  Perfpicuity ,  Ornament , 
and  liability  or  Aptitude. 

Purity  is,  as  we  may  fay,  a  certain  Health- 
fulnefs  of  Voice,  which  has  in  it  nothing  vici¬ 
ous  5  which  is  obflrufted  by  the  Voice  we  have 
call’d  fubfurd  or  deafifh,  rude,  Qoify,  hard,  ri¬ 
gid,  inconftant  or  uncertain,  thick  or  grofs  ;  or 
by  one,  that  is  fmall,  ftrait,  empty,  infirm, 
foft,  or  effeminate.  On  the  contrary,  a  Delive¬ 
ry,  which  is  eafy,  open,  pleafant,  genteel  j  and 
in  which  nothing  founds  clownifh  or  foreign, 
is  a  great  Help  to  Pronunciation ,  as  Quintilian 
juftly  obferves.  Cicero ,  with  equal  julhce,  and 
for  the  fame  Reafon,  in  his  Book  de  Or  at  or 
condemns  a  Voice,  that  is  foft,  woman ifh, 
untuneable,  abfurd,  ungenteel  and  rufti- 
cal.  And  he  direfts  his  Speaker  to  a  Delivery , 
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that  is  neither  harflh,  nor  diforderly,  nor  clown- 
ifh,  nor  gaping,  but  clofe,  equal,  or  of  the 
fame  Tenor,  and  fmooth.  To  thefe  we  muft 
add  the  Tone  and  Accent,  by  which  Men  are 
known.  This  Virtue  is  obtain’d  by  Nature  and 
Ufe,  which  is  of  very  great  Confequence  in 
thefe  Affairs  for  which  Reafon  Boys  fhould 
inure  themfelves  to  a  right  Pronunciation  from 
the  Beginning  fince  we  find,  that  in  learning 
foreign  Tongues,  thofe  feldom  reach  the  Purity 
of  them,  who  apply  not  themfelves  to  them  till 
in  Years. 

The  Perspicuity,  and  Light  of  Pronun¬ 
ciation  confifts  of  a  certain  articulate  Exprefiion 
of  all  the  Syllables,  and  their  proper  Points  and 
Stops  of  which  thefe  are  the  Precepts  of  Quin- 
tilian . 

The  Pronunciation  will  be  perfpicuous  and 
clear ,  firft  if  the  whole  Words  are  entirely 
founded,  part  of  which  is  fometimes  devoured, 
part  neglected  hy  moft,  who  by  indulging  and 
dwelling  too  much  on  the  Sound  of  the  forego¬ 
ing  Syllables,  exprefs  not  fufficiently  the  laft : 
But  as  the  making  Words  have  a  plain  Pronun¬ 
ciation  is  neceiTary,  fo  is  it  very  troublefome 
and  odious  to  run  it  to  a  Computation  and  Enu¬ 
meration  of  every  Letter,  and  we  muft  obferve 
nicely  in  what  Place  the  Difcourfe  is  to  be  fu- 
ftain’d,  and  as  it  were  fufpended.  And  this,  as 
is  plain,  is  to  be  attain’d  by  Art. 

The  Ornament  is  the  cultivating  and  Clear- 
nefs  of  the  Voice  ^  and  to  this  a  great  Help  is 
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naturally  deriv’d  from  a  Voice,  that  iseafy,  great, 
happy,  flexible,  firm,  fweet,  durable,  clear, 
pure,  penetrating,  high,  and  adorn’d  indeed 
with  all  thofe  Virtues,  we  have  already  enume¬ 
rated  out  of  Julius  Pollux .  To  this  we  muft 
add,  the  beautiful  Compofition  of  the  whole 
Inftrument  or  Body,  as  the  Firmnefs  of  the 
Cheft  and  Lungs,  Goodnefs  of  Breath,  and  that 
not  eafily  giving  way  to,  or  falling  under  Labour 
and  Fatigue. 

Hability  or  Aptitude  is  a  pleafing  Varie¬ 
ty  of  Pronunciation ,  according  to  the  Diversity 
of  the  Subjed,  and  in  a  conftant  Equality.  For 
as  the  beft  Style  is  perpetually  equal  or  confi- 
fiftent  with  it  felf,  and  yet  is  according  to  the 
Subjed  now  grave,  now  florid,  and  now  gently 
abated  fo  is  a  valuable  Utterance  always  the 
fame,  and  never  deviating  from  its  Excellence, 
yet  derives  all  its  Beauty  and  Glory  from  thofe 
agreeable  Varieties,  which  according  to  the  Na¬ 
ture  of  the  Things  it  delivers,  it  admits.  It  is 
impofiible  to  exprefs  how  great  and  charming 
the  Grace  of  the  Art  of  varying  the  Voice,  how 
much  it  enlivens  the  Hearers,  and  refreihes  the 
Speaker  himfelf  by  an  agreeable  Change  of  his 
Labour.  On  the  contrary,  a  Monotony ,  or  perpe¬ 
tually  Speaking  in  the  fame  unvary’d  Tone,  quite 
deftroys  the  Speaker,  and  difpirits  the  Auditors, 
making  them  languifh  under  a  tirefome  Ofcita- 
tion.  As  we  cannot  always  ftand,  or  fit,  or 
walk,  but  relieve  our  felves  by  an  alternate 
Ufe  of  them,  fo  in  Pronunciation ,  we  love  a. 
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grateful  Variation  of  the  Voice  directed  by  a  juft 
Equality. 

The  Voice  therefore,  according  to  Quintilian , 
in  Joy  fhould  be  full,  Ample,  pleafant,  and 
flowing  in  Difpute ,  extended  with  all  its  juft 
Force  and  Nerves ;  in  Anger ,  vehement  and 
fharp,  or  acute,  dole,  compact,  mixt  with  fre¬ 
quent  Refpirations  ,  but  more  flow  in  railing 
Envy ,  fince  few  but  Inferiours  have  Recourfe  to 
this.  ^  f 

In  Inflnuations,  Confeffions,  Atonements  and 
the  like,  the  Voice  muft  be  gentle  and  tempe¬ 
rate  when  you  perfuade,  admonifh,  promife, 
or  Comfort  it  ought  to  be  grave  \  and  contrad- 
ed  in  Fear,  and  Bafhfulnefsand  Modefty.*,  ftrong 
in  Exhortations,  ill  Difputations  round,  fine  and 
fmooth  in  Pity  and  Compaflion,  turning  dole¬ 
fully,  and  as  it  were  onpurpofe  moreobfcure.  In 
Expolitions  and  Difcourfes,  dired  *5  and  in  a 
Tone,  that  is  a  Medium  betwixt  an  acute  and 
grave.  It  is 'rais’d  with  our  Paflions,  and  falls 
again  with  them,  being  higher  or  lower  accor¬ 
ding  to  either.  Whoever  can  do  all  this  has 
attain’d  the  higheft  Perfedion  of  Pronunciation . 

Cicero ,  in  his  3d  Book  de  Or  at  ore,  divides 
Pronunciation  into  many  kinds  into  gentle 
and  fierce  contraded  and  diffus’d  }  with  a 
continu’d  Breath,  and  with  an  Intermiflion  of  the 
fame  \  broken  or  cut  ^  with  a  varying  or  dired 
Sound  {lender  and  great .  Thefe,  fays  he, 
are  expos’d  for  Colours  to  the  Ador,  as  to  the 
Painter  to  draw  his  Variations. 
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loves  an  acute  Sound,  vehement,  and 
full  of  Refpirations. 

Commiseration  or  Pity,  one  that  is  flexible,  full, 
interrupted,  and  doleful. 

Fear ,  one  low,  not  without  Hefitation,  and 
abjed. 

Force  and  Power ,  one  vehement,  earned,  im~ 
minent,  but  carry’d  on  with  a  certain  Gravity. 

Plea  fur  e ,  one  effuflve,  gentle,  tender,  joyful, 
and  remifs. 

Grief  and  Trouble ,  one  grave,  and  opprefsM 
with  every  draining. 

Thus  far  my  Paper,  in  which,  I  think,  is 
contain’d  the  Art  of  Speaking  beautifully  on  all 
Occafions  ^  for  there  is  nothing,  that  an  Adoc 
can  talk  of  on  the  Stage,  whether  in  Paffion, 
or  out  of  Paflion,  a  Pleader  at  the  Bar,  or  the 
Divine  in  the  Pulpit,  but  what  muft  fall  under 
fome  of  thefe  Heads.  I  therefore  recommend  to 
the  Study  of  my  Speaker  a  perfed  Application 
to  what  is  here  deliver’d.  Yet,  as  this  may  not 
appear  fo  obvious  to  many,  who  may  defire  to 
underftand  this  Art,  and  may  be  capable  of  ar¬ 
riving  at  fome  Perfedion  in  it  ^  I  {hall  proceed 
to  give  my  Learner  fome  more  plain  Lights,  and 
which  may  ferve,  as  a  thorough  Paraphrafe  and 
Explanation  of  what  I  have  here  deliver’d. 

The  firft  Confideration  in  the  Art  of  Speak¬ 
ing,  is  to  fatisfy  the  Ear,  which  conveys  all 
Arts  and  Sciences  to  us,  and  is  the  naturaljudge 
of  the  Voice.  The  Speaker  therefore  ought  to 
be  heard  and  underftood  with  Eafe  and  Pleafure, 
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to  which  a  Voice  clear,  fweet  and  ftrong,  is  tie- 
ceffary  to  be  heard  all  over  the  Audience.  Such 
a  Voice  as  Quintilian  gives  Trach alius,  would 
be  very  ufeful,  who  pleading  a  Caufe  in  one  of 
the  four  Courts  in  the  Julian  Forum ,  was  not 
only  heard  in  that  but  in  all  the  reft,  fo  well 

to  be  underftood,  and  merit  Applaufe  •  but 
tho  every  Man  cannot  obtain  a  Voice  like  this, 
yet  if  he  cannot  fill  the  Place,  where  he  fpeaks, 
he’s  not  fit  to  fpeak. 

Some  Men  have  fuch  a  Voice  naturally,  others 
attain  it  by  the  Improvement  of  Art  and  Exercife* 
As  has  been  faid  of  Demojlhenes ,  who  was  as 
defective  in  Speaking  as  in  Aftion  and  Gefture % 
He  had  naturally  a  weak  Voice,  and  Impedi- 
mem  in  his  Speech,  and  a  fhort  Breath  }  and 
venturing  withal  thefe  Disqualifications  to  fpeak 
in  public  twice,  he  was  hifs’d  both  Times*  But 
by  his  Induftry  and  Application,  he  removed  all 
thefe  Obftrudions.  He  daily  in  his  under-ground 
Apartment  exercis’d  himfelf,  by  fpeaking  what 
he  had  read  aloud,  fo  that  his  Organs  gradual¬ 
ly  open’d,  and  his  Voice  fenfiblv  clearing,  grew 
every  Day  ftronger,  than  the  former.  His  Tongue 
was  fo  grofs  and  clumfy,  that  he  mumbled  his 
Words,  nor  could  utter  them  clear  and  plain  ^ 
nay,  he  could  not  pronounce  an  (jR)  at  all  ^  he 
was  fo  fhort  winded,  that  he  could  not  fpeak 
many  Words  together  without  taking  his  Breath, 
which  was  but  a  fort  of  broken-winded  Pronun¬ 
ciation  j  and  thefe  Difficulties  produc’d  a  won¬ 
derful  Difficulty,  which  was  the  furmount- 
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Ing  the  great  Noife  of  a  Publick  Affem- 

bly. 

Firft,  he  cur’d  the  Groffnefs  of  his  Tongue* 
by  putting  Pebie-ftones  in  his  Mouth,  whilft  he 
fpoke  for  fome  time  he  cur’d  himfelf  of  his 
fhort  Breath,  by  running  up  Hills,  and  repeating 
upright  as  he  went  fome  Verfes,  or  Sentences 
of  Speeches,  which  he  had  by  Heart  ^  which 
ftrengthen’d  his  Lungs,  and  made  him  long- 
winded  :  The  Noife  of  Public  Alfemblies  he 
conquer’d  by  Speaking  with  his  utmoft  Conten¬ 
tion  of  Voice  in  his  Orations  to  the  Roaring  of 
the  Sea,  when  loaded,  and  fo  became  the  mod 
compleat  Speaker  of  his  Age. 

’Tis  true  Demoflheyies  overcame  thefe  Difficul¬ 
ties,  or  at  leaft  Hidorians  make  us  believe  fo  5 
but  this  fhould  be  no  Reafon  for  admitting  any 
one  into  a  Play-houfe,  who  lies  under  fuch  De¬ 
fects,  as  this  great  Orator,  by  unfpeakable  Dili-! 
gence,  remov’d.  For  if  a  Man’s  Voice  be  good 
for  nothing,  by  Reafon  of  any  Indifpofition  of 
the  Organs,  as  the  Tongue,  Throat,  Bread,  or 
Lungs  ^  if  he  have  any  confiderable  Lifping, 
Hefitation,  or  Stammering,  he  is  not  proper  for 
the  Stage,  the  Pulpit,  or  the  Bar. 

But  I  have  given  this  Inftance  of  Demojlhenes , 
for  the  Sake  of  fome,  who  may  be  on  the 
Stage,  and  fur  niff  d  with  an  admirable  Genius, 
yet  for  Want  of  Breath,  or  by  the  Feeblenefs  of 
their  Voice,  cannot  exert  their  other  beautiful 
Qualities.  Let  them  always  fpeak  out  in  their 
private  Study,  and  in  j lebearfals  y  it  is  an  exer- 
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die,  which  has  been  judg’d  beneficial  to  the 
Health,  provided,  that  you  do  not  overftrain 
your  Voice.  Thus  we  find  in  Plutarch,  (for  I 
read  all  the  Ancients  I  can  meet  with  in 
French  or  Englifh )  whilft  he  advifes  other 
bodily  Exercifes  for  the  Health  of  others,  to 
thofe,  who  fneak  in  Public ,  be  it  on  the  Stage, 
or  elfewhere,  he  prefcribes  Difcourfing,  or  ma¬ 
king  Speeches  often,  or  Reading  with  as  exalt¬ 
ed  a  Voice,  as  Nature  will  well  bear  •  and  he 
fays,  it  is  his  Opinion,  that  this  Exercife  is  more 
healthy,  and  ufeful  for  this  End,  than  all  others 
fince  while  the  other  Motions  fet  only  the  Limbs 
at  work,  and  ftir  the  external  Members,  the 
Voice  employs  a  nobler  part  of  the  Body,  and 
flrengthens  the  Lungs,  from  which  it  receives 
its  Breath  it  augments  the  natural  Heat,  thins 
the  Blood,  cleanfes  the  Veins,  opens  all  the  Ar¬ 
teries,  prevents  every  Obftrudion,  and  hinders 
the  grofs  Humours  from  thickening  into  Di- 
ftempers. 

Let  every  Syllable  have  its  diftinft  and  full 
Sound  and  Proportion,  when  you  ufe  this  Ex¬ 
ercife,  and  then  yop.  need  not  fear  muffling  your 
Words,  or  Stammering.  But  befides  this  Vice 
of  Utterance,  you  mu  ft  avoid  a  broad  way  of 
fpeakmg  with  your  Mouth  wide  open,  and  of 
bellowing  out  a  great  Sound,  but  fo  confus’d 
and  inarticulate,  that  tho  you  may  be  heard  a 
great  way  off,  yet  the  Sound  will  convey  no 
more  to  the  Underflanding,  than  the  Roaring 
of  a  Bull,  or  any  other  Bead.  This  proceeds. 

from 
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from  an  Affedation,  and  a  falfe  Opinion,  that 
this  enormous  Loudnefs  gives  a  Majefty  and 
Force  to  what  they  fay  whereas  it  robs  it  of  its 
Articulation,  which  is  the  very  Being  of  Speech, 
and  hinders  its  being  underftood,  which  is  the 
very  End  of  Speaking. 

There  are,  in  fliort,  two  things  to  make  the 
Speaker  heard  and  underftood  without  Difficul¬ 
ty }  firft,  a  very  diftind  and  articulate  Voice, 
and  next  a  very  ftrong  and  vigorous  Pronuncia¬ 
tion.  The  firft  is  the  moft  important  ^  for  an 
indifferent  Voice,  with  a  diftind  Pronunciation, 
{hall  be  far  more  eafily  underftood,  than  one, 
that  is  ftronger  and  more  audible,  but  which 
does  not  articulate  the  Words  fo  well. 

But  it  is  not  fufficient  to  be  heard  without 
Difficulty,  but  it  ought  to  be  the  Objed  of  your 
Endeavours  to  be  heard  with  Pleafure  and  Sa- 
tisfadion.  To  this  End  you  muft  confider, 
whether  your  Voice  have  any  of  the  fore-men- 
tion’d  Vices  or  Defects,  whether  it  be  harfh, 
hoarfe,  or  obfequious,  and  enquire  into  the 
Caufe,  whether  it  be  from  Nature,  or  an  ill 
Habit  5  for  his  your  Bufinefs  to  render  your 
Voice  as  fweet,  foft,  and  agreeable  to  the  Ear, 
as  you  poffibly  can.  If  the  Defed  proceeds  from 
only  an  ill  Habit ,  you  ought  to  pradice  a  con¬ 
trary  manner,  if  you  would  make  your  felf  fit 
for  this  Affair.  But  if  it  proceed  from  Nature, 
in  the  Defed  of  any,  or  all  of  the  Organs  of  the 
Body  employed  in  it,  tho  we  have  the  Exam~ 
pies  pf  Citer o  and  Vemofthenes  of  Succefs,  yet 
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at  this  time,  and  in  this  Employ,  I  think, 
it  is  fcarce  worth  the  while  to  aim,  by  a  great 
deal  of  uncertain  Labour,  at  the  correding  Na¬ 
ture,  when  there  are  other  Employments  fitter 
for  you. 

Next  to  the  Finenefs  of  the  Tone,  the  Vari¬ 
ation  of  it  is  what  will  make  the  Auditors 
pleas’d  and  delighted  with  what  they  hear,  you 
ought  therefore  to  employ  much  Care  and  Time 
in  learning  the  Art  of  varying  the  Voice,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Diverfity  of  the  Subjeds,  of  the 
Paffions  you  would  exprefs  or  excite,  ftronger 
or  weaker,  higher  or  lower,  as  will  be  moft  a- 
greeable  to  what  you  fay. 

Tho  I  have  already  touch’d  on  this  Point  both 
in  my  Remarks  on  what  I  quoted  from  Shake - 
fpear  about  Speaking,  and  in  the  Paper  inferted 
on  the  Virtues  of  Pronunciation^  yet  I  cannot 
difmifs  this  Subjed  without  fome  farther  Re- 
fledions,  becaufe  we  have  had  fome  Adors  of 
Figure,  who  have  an  admirable  Tone  of  Voice, 
the  Beauty  of  which  they  have  perverted  into 
a  Deformity,  by  keeping  always  in  the  very 
fame  Identity  of  Sound,  in  the  very  fame  Key, 
nay,  the  individual  Note  \  for  as  in  Mufic,  fo 
in  Speaking,  ’tis  the  Variety,  which  makes  the 
Harmony  y  and  as  for  a  Fidler  or  Lutinift,  or 
any  other  Performer  in  Mufic,  to  ftrike  always 
the  fame  String  and  Note,  would  be  fo  far  from 
tolerable  Mufic,  that  it  would  be  ridiculoufly 
infufferable  and  dull,  fo  can  nothing  grate  the 
Ear  fo  much,  or  give  the  Auditors  a  greater 
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Difguft,  as  a  Voice  ftill  in  the  fame  Tone,, 
without  Divifion  or  Variety. 

Tis  true,  this  Vice  is  too  general  among 
inoft  Speakers,  but  not  in  the  laft  Degree.  Few 
arrive  to  the  true  Art  of  varying  the  Voice  with 
that  Beauty  and  Harmony,  which  is  in  Nature, 
fcecaufe  they  do  not  ftudy  what  the  Words, 
Subjed,  and  Paflion  to  be  exprefs’d  properly  re¬ 
quire.  A  good  Voice,  indeed,  tho  ill  manag’d,  may 
fill  the  Ear  agreeably,  but  it  would  be  infinitely 
more  pleafing,  if  they  knew  how  to  give  it  the  juft 
Turns,  Riiings,  Fallings,  and  all  other  Variations 
fuitable  to  the  Subjeds  and  Paffions.  But  thofe 
very  fine  Voices,  which  in  fpight  of  their  be¬ 
ing  ill  govern'd  pleafe,  are  very  uncommon.  But 
this  Vice  renders  fuch  Voices,  as  are  ordinarily 
met  with,  to  the  laft  Degree  difagreeable. 

But  this  Jiiff  Uniformity  of  Voke  is  not  only 
difpleafing  to  the  Ear,  but  difappoints  the  Effed 
of  the  Difcourfe  on  the  Hearers  5  firft,  by  art 
equal  way  of  Speaking,  when  the  Pronuncia* 
tion  has  every  where,  in  every  Word  and  eve¬ 
ry  Syllable  the  fame  Sound,  it  muft  inevitably 
render  all  Parts  of  the  Speech  equal,  and 
fo  put  them  on  a  very  unjuft  Level.  So  that 
the  Power  of  the  Reafoning  Part,  the  Luftre 
and  Ornament  in  the  Figures,  the  Heart, Warmth, 
and  Vigor  of  the  paffionate  part  being  exprefs’d 
all  in  the  fame  Tone,  is  flat  and  infipid,  and  loft 
in  a  fupine,  or  at  leaft  immufical  Pronunciation,, 
So  that,  in  Ihort,  that  which  ought  to  ftrike 
and  ftir  up  the  Affedions,  becaufe  ’tis  fpoken  all 
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alike,  without  any  Diftindion  or  Variety,  moves 
them  not  at  all.  Next  there  is  no  greater  Opi¬ 
ate  in  Speaking,  nothing  fo  dull  and  heavy,  and 
fit  to  lull  us  afleep,  as  a  whole  Difcourfe 
turning  ftill  on  the  fame  Note  and  Tone 5  and  in¬ 
deed  it  lav  ours  of  the  Cant,  which  was  former¬ 
ly  in  feme  of  the  Diffenter’s  Pulpits,  which  they 
have  of  late  very  much  reform’d  in  their  young 
Men.  -  j 

I  believe  a  great  deal  of  this  is  owing  to  our 
erroneous  way  of  Education,  where  theSchool- 
Miftrelfes  firft,  and  afterwards  the  Matters, 
teach  or  fuffer  the  Boys  to  cant  out  their  Lef- 
fons  in  one  unvary’d  Tone  for  fo  many  Years, 
which  grows  up  with  us,  and  is  not  overcome 
at  laft  without  Application  tho  Nature  and 
Reafon,  if  we  would  confult  them,  would 
guide  us  into  a  more  pleafing  and  excellent 
Road. 

Nature  tells  us,  that  in  Mourning,  in  Melan- 
eholly,  in  Grief,  we  mutt  and  do  exprefs  our 
felves  in  another  fort  of  Tone  and  Voice,  than 
in  Mirth,  in  Joy,  in  Gladnefs  :  Otherwife  ip 
Reproof  of  Crimes,  etc.  than  in  Comforting  thp 
Afflicted  :  Otherwife  when  we  upbraid  a  Man 
with  his  Faults,  than  when  we  a  Ik  Pardon  fop 
our  own  5  otherwife  when  we  threaten,  than 
when  we  promife,  pray,  or  beg  a  Favour  5  q- 
therwife  when  we  are  in  a  good  Humour,  the 
Pafiions  all  calm,  and  the  Mind  in  perfed  Tram 
quillity,  than  when  we  are  rais’d  with  Anger* 
or  provok’d  by  ill  Nature, 
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This  Variation  is  fo  founded  in  Nature,  that 
fhould  you  hear  two  People,  in  a  Language  you 
do  not  underftand,  talking  together  with  Heat, 
the  one  in  Anger ,  the  other  in  Fear  }  one  in  Joy , 
the  other  in  Sorrow,  you  might  eafily  diftinguifh 
the  Paffions  from  each  other  by  the  different 
Tone,  and  Cadence  of  their  Voice,  as  well  as 
by  their  Countenance  and  Gefture  5  nay,  a  blind 
Man,  who  could  not  obferve  thofe,  by  the 
Voice  would  eafily  know  the  Diftindion. 

From  this  it  is  plain,  that  as  jthis  Variation  of 
the  Voice  is  founded  in  Nature,  fo  the  nearer 
you  approach  to  Nature,  the  nearer  you  come 
to  Perfection}  and  the  farther  you  are  from  her, 
the  more  vicious  is  your  Pronunciation.  The 
lefs  affected  the  better,  for  a  natural  Variation 
is  much  the  belt }  the  eafieft  way  of  arriving  at 
Which,  is  a  juft  Obfervation  of  common  Dif- 
courfe,  and  to  mind  how  you  fpeak  your  felf  in 
Converfation  }  how  a  Woman  expreffes  her 
Paffion  for  an  Injury  receiv’d,  her  Grief  for  the 
Lofs  of  a  Hufband,  or  any  thing  dear  to  her, 
and  from  thefe  Obfervatipns  endeavour  to  form 
your  Pronunciation  in  public,  with  this  only  dif¬ 
ference,  that  you  confider  how  much  louder 
your  Voice  ought  to  be  to  be  heard  in  all  thofe 
Particulars,  at  fuch  a  Diftance  as  the  Stage,  the 
JBar,  or  the  Pulpit.  The  beft  Adors  change 
their  Voice  according  to  the  Qualities  of  the 
Perfons  they  repj-efent,  and  the  Condition  they 
£re  in,  or  the  Subjed  of  their  Difcourfe  al¬ 
ways  fpeaking  in  the  fame  Tone  on  the  Stage, 
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as  they  would  do  in  a  Room,  allowing  for  the 
Diftance. 

We  muft,  therefore,  vary  the  Voice,  as  of¬ 
ten  as  we  can  *,  but  the  only  Difficulty  is  to 
know  how  to  do  it  artfully,  and  with  Harmo¬ 
ny  to  the  accomplishing  which,  I  (hall  give  the 
following  Direftions. 

There  are  three  chief  Differences  of  Highnefs  or 
Lownefs ,  oiVehemencean&Softnefs,  and  Swiftnefs 
and  Slownefs .  The  Speaker  therefore  is  to  obferve  a 
juftMeafure  in  allthefeDiftin&ions  thro’allthat 
he  has  to  fay.  He  muft  be  fure  to  keep  a  true  Medi¬ 
um  of  theVoice,  both  the  Extremes  being  vicious 
and  difagreeable.  Firft,  as  to  its  Height ,  you 
muft  have  a  Care  of  either  railing  it  always  to  the 
higheft  Note  it  can  reach,  or  letting  it  down  to 
the  lowejl.  To  (train  it  always  to  the  Height, 
would  be  a  Bawling  or  a  Monotony ,  a  Cant,  or 
Identity  of  Sound.  For  befides  the  Ungenteel- 
nefs  and  Indecency  of  the  Clamour  and  Noife  to 
the  Hearer,  it  wears  the  Throat  of  the  Speaker 
into  a  Hoarfenefs,  and  the  Ears  of  the  Hearer 
into  an  Averfion.  To  (ink  the  Voice  like  wife 
into  the  lowed  and  mod  bafeNote,  and  to  keep 
it  always  in  the  fame  Tone,  would  be  to  mut¬ 
ter,  not  to  fpeak,  and  few  of  the  Audience 
would  be  able  to  hear  a  Word,  that  was  faid. 

Nor  muft  a  Man  force  his  Voice  perpetually 
to  the  laft  Extremity  for  not  being  able  to  fu- 
ftain  it  long  in  that  Key,  it  would  fail  him  all 
of  a  fudden  like  the  String  of  a  Mufical  In- 
ftrument,  that  breaks  when  fcrew’d  up  too  higho 

With- 
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Without  obferving  thefe  Dire&ions,  he  would 
either  like  Adrian  the  Phoenician,  mention’d  by 
Philofratus ,  lofe  his  Voice  in  the  midft  of  his 
Difcourfe,  and  murmur  out  the  later  part  in  fo 
low  a  Tone  as  not  to  be  heard ,  or  like  Zojimu s 
the  Freedman  of  Pliny  the  younger,  overstrain¬ 
ing  himfelf,  vomit  Blood,  and  endanger  his  Life, 
A  Man  of  a  weak  Conftitution,  and  in  Years, 
ought  to  have  a  Care  of  fuch  an  intemperate 
way  of  Speaking,  left  he  incur  the  Fate  of  King 
Attains.  He  (as  I  have  read)  made  once  a 
Speech  at  Thebes ,  in  a  public  Affembly,  in  which 
being  tranfported  into  an  A&ion  too  violent  for 
the  Debility  of  his  old  Age,  he  was  of  a  hid¬ 
den  ftruck  fpeechlefs,  and  without  the  leaft  Mo¬ 
tion  or  Appearance  of  Life  $  fo  that  he  was 
forc’d  to  be  carry’d  home  to  his  Lodgings,  whence 
foon  after  being  convey’d  to  his  Palace  at  Perga - 
mns ,  he  dy’d. 

On  the  other  fide,  you  ought  not  to  be  too 
fupine  or  remifs  either  in  your  ASlion  or  Speak - 
big,  becaufe  fo  effeminate  and  foft  a  Diflblution 
of  the  Voice  betrays  a  Feeblenefs,  and  deftroys 
the  Energy  of  what  you  fay,  nor  raifes  the  Pafil- 
ons  of  any  one,  that  hears  above  a  common  and 
difpaflionate  Difcourfe. 

1  Next,  as  to  theSwiftnefs  and  Volubility,  it 
ought  not  to  be  precipitate.  This  was  the  Fault 
of  one  Serapion ,  of  whom  Lucillius  gives  Seneca 
an  Account,  and  fays,  That  his  Fancy  flow’d  fo 
quick,  that  hudling  Word  on  Word,  one 
Tongue  feern’d  not  fufficient  for  the  Precipita- 
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tion  of  his  ’Pronunciation .  Bat  this,  on  feveral 
Accounts,  is  a  very  vicious  way  of  Speaking. 
This  Vice  is  not  only  unfeemly  on  all  grave 
Subjects,  but  an  Obftacle  to  the  End  propos’d  by 
them,  which  is  Perfuafion.  For  without  allow¬ 
ing  Time  to  confider  what  you  fay,  how  can 
you  convince?  But  on  the  Stage  indeed  the  Cafe 
is  fomething  different,  becaufe  there  are  Parts, 
and  feme  particular  Speeches,  where  fuch  an 
extravagant  Volubility  is  beautiful  ^  as  in  feve¬ 
ral  Places  of  the  Part  of  True  Wit  in  the  Silent 
Woman ,  and  fome  other  Parts :  But  that  we  fhall 
fee  anon,  when  we  come  clofer  to  Particulars. 
This  running  on  Poll:  without  any  Paufe,  is  al- 
fo  prejudicial  to  the  Speaker  himfelf  j  for  there 
is  nothing  hurts  the  Lungs  more,  than  fuch  a 
Violence  and  Precipitation  of  Speech,  as  allows 
no  Intermiffion  for  the  regular  drawing  the 
Breath,  which  has  caft  fome  into  Confumptions, 
and  coft  them  their  Lives. 

But  when  I  give  Caution  againft  this  Vice,  I 
would  not  have  you  throw  your  felf  into  the 
contrary  Extreme  for  when  I  would  not  have 
you  run  fo  very  fail  with  your  Tongue,  I  would 
not  have  you  fuppofe,  that  1  prefcribe  fuch  a 
Slownefs  of  Utterance,  that  is  like  a  lick  Man’s 
Walking,  who  can  hardly  draw  one  Leg  after 
the  other  *5  whereas  what  I  aim  at  is,  that  the 
Tongue  of  the  Speaker  Qiould  keep  Pace  with 
the  Ear  of  the  Auditors,  being  neither  too  fwift 
for  them  to  follow,  nor  too  How  for  their  At¬ 
tention.  I  find  in  an  Author  on  this  Subject, 
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Vicians  noted  for  this,  that  his  Slownefs  of  De¬ 
livery  was  fo  great,  that  he  fpoke  fcarce  three 
Words  together  without  a  Paufe,  or  Intermiffi- 
on.  But  there  can  be  no  manner  of  Pleafure  to 
hear  a  Mail  drawl  out  his  Words  at  this  Rate  5 
his  Speech,  to  be  of  Value,  muft  be  more  florid, 
but  then  it  ought  to  glide  like  a  gentle  Stream, 
and  not  pour  down  like  a  rapid  Torrent. 

There  is  a  certain  Latitude  for  the  Variation 
of  the  Voice,  extending  to  five  or  fix  Tones  } 
fo  that  the  Speaker  has  room  enough  for  varying 
his  Voice,  without  ftriking  on  the  two  Extremes, 
by  forming  out  of  thefe  five  or  fix  Notes  a  juft 
and  delightful  Harmony. 

Next,  the  Speaker  muft  govern  his  Voice,  in 
Regard  of  its  Violence  and  Softnefs,  with  fuch 
a  Moderation,  that  tho  he  force  it  not  to  that 
laft  Extremity,  which  hurts  Nature  in  himfelf, 
as  well  as  jars  upon  the  Ear  of  the  Hearer  * 
nor  languifli,  on  the  other  hand,  fo  far,  as  to  fall 
into  the  loweft  Degree  of  Softnefs  and  Effemi¬ 
nacy,  he  may  yet  give  his  Pronunciation  more  or 
lefs  Vehemence,  or  Mildnefs,  according  to  the 
different  State  of  his  Subject,  and  the  Quality 
of  his  Speech.  But  in  this,  as  well  as  in  the 
Swiftnejs  and  Slownefs ,  he  muft  let  the  Subjed 
and  Paflions  of  his  Difcourfe  be  the  Guide  of 
his  Judgment.  Nor  muft  he,  when  he  would 
vary  his  Voice,  ftart  out  of  one  Tone  into  an¬ 
other  with  too  remarkable  a  Diftinftion  of  the 
latter  from  the  former  j  but  Aide  from  one  to 
the  other  with  all  the  Moderation,  Softnefs 
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and  Addrefs  in  the  World  }  elfe  to  thofe,  who 
fee  you  not,  it  will  feem  the  Speech  of  fome  o- 
ther  Perfon. 

Were  I  fure  of  fuch  Readers,  as  could  reduce 
thefe  general  Rules  to  particular  Cafes,  I  need 
not  give  my  felf  the  Trouble  of  defcending  to 
Particulars :  Rut  that  there  may  be  no  Help 
wanting,  that  I  am  able  to  procure,  I  (hall  come 
•to  Rules  for  all  the  feveral  Variations  of  the 
Voice,  tho  they  might  in  fome  Meafure  be  ga¬ 
ther’d  from  what  has  been  urg’d  on  this  Head, 
both  iii  what  regards  the  Quality  of  the  Sub¬ 
jects,  the  Nature  of  the  Paffions,  the  feveral 
Parts  of  the  Difcourfe,  the  Figures  made  ufe 
of,  and  the  Varieties  of  Words  andPhrafes. 

I  fhall  begin  with  the  Subjects,  of  which 
there  are  feveral  forts  ;  as,  Things  Natural,  the 
good  or  evil  A  fit  ions  of  Men,  the  happy  or  tinfor - 
tunate  Events  of  Life ,  &c.  All  which  ought,1 
as  they  are  of  a  very  different  kind,  to  be  fpoketl 
with  as  different  an  Air  and  Accent.  In  fpeak- 
ing  of  Things  Natural,  when  you  defign  only 
to  make  your  Hearers  underftand  you,  there  is 
no  need  of  Heat  or  Motion,  a  clear  and  diftincf 
Voice  and  Utterance  is  fufficient  $  becaufe  the 
informing  the  Underftanding  being  here  all  the 
Bufinefs,  the  moving  the  Will  and  Paffions  has 
nothing  to  do.  But  if  from  this  you  rife  to  ftrike 
your  Auditors  with  Admiration  of  the  Wonders' 
of  Providence,  in  its  Beauty,  TVifdommd  Power , 
you  muft  do  it  in  a  grave  Voice,  and  a  Tone  full 
of  Admiration; 

If 
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If  your  Difcourfe  be  on  the  A&ions  of  Men, 
cither  as  juft,  and  honourable ,  which  you  would 
by  Praife  recommend  to  the  Efteem  or  Imitation 
of  thofe,  who  hear  you  ^  or  unjuft  or  infamous, 
which  you  would  deter  them  from  by  Inveftive- 
the  Voice  muft  be  adapted  to  the  Quality  of  ei¬ 
ther*,  exprefling  the  Juft  andHoneft  with  a  full, 
lofty,  and  noble  Accent,  with  a  Tone  of  Satis¬ 
faction,  Honour,  and  Efteem  *,  but  the  unjuft, 
infamous ,  or  dishonourable ,  with  a  ftrong,  vio¬ 
lent  and  paflionate  Voice,  and  a  Tone  of  Anger, 
Difdain  and  Deteftation. 

If  your  Difcourfe  be  on  the  Events  of  human 
Life,  thofe  are  fome  fortunate  or  happy,  others 
unfortunate  and  miferable  *,  you  muft  likewife 
vary  your  Voice  according  to  the  Difference. 
When  you  congratulate  the  Fortunate,  your 
Tone  and  Accent  is  brilk  and  chearful  •  when 
you  condole  the  Unfortunate,  the  Accent  muft 
be  fad  and  mournful. 

As  all  the  Subjects  of  Natural  Things  are  not 
alike  for  their  Grandeur,  Beauty  and  Luftre,  as 
the  Heavens  and  Earth,  the  Planets  and  Herbs 
and  Infefts,  and  therefore  not  to  be  deliver’d 
with  the  fame  Voice,  and  State  of  Magnificence 
of  Pronunciation  ^  fo  are  not  the  Aftions  and 
Events  of  human  Life  happy  or  unhappy,  good 
or  bad,  of  the  fame  Import  5  a  great  and  profli¬ 
gate  Crime,  or  a  barbarous  and  extraordinary 
Cruelty,  are  of  greater  Confequence,  than  a  lit¬ 
tle  and  common  Peccadillo.  The  Intereft  and 
Honour  of  Life  is  of  greater  Importance,  than 
’  the 
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the  Intereft  of  many  5  the  brave  Adions  of  ah 
illuftrious  Conqueror,  of  a  Mordant  or  an 
Eugene,  than  thofe  of  a  Wat  Tyler  or  Jack 
Straw  $  the  Deftrudion  or  Safety  of  a  whole 
Kingdom ,  than  the  Lofs  or  Gain  of  a  private 
P  erf  on.  So  they  require  a  different,  and  fome 
a  more  vehement  Accent  and  Pronunciation, 
than  others  ^  for  a  great  Tone  and  Accent  to 
trivial  and  common  Occurrences,  would  be  as 
ridiculous  and  abfurd,  as  to  fpeak  in  a  plain, 
low,  unconcern  d  familiar  Tone  on  the  molt  no^ 
ble  and  illuftrious  Affairs* 

Tho  thefe  things  perhaps,  at  firft  View,  may 
feem  more  clofely  to  relate  to  fet  Speeches,  Ora¬ 
tions,  or  Sermons,  yet  if  the  Ador  will  through¬ 
ly  confider  them,  they  are  of  no  lefs  Concern  to 
him,  fince  whatever  he  fpeaks  of  on  the  Stage, 
will  fall  under  fome  of  thefe  Heads,  or,  atleaft, 
thefe  Subjeds  will  often  fall  in  his  way  to  dif- 
courfe  of  in  Tragedy.  But  what  follows  will, 
beyond  Contradidion,  be  of  immediate  Ufe  to 
him,  fince  it  is  diredive  of  the  Accents  and  Tones 
according  to  the  Paffions  \  and  the  Paflions  are 
or  ought  always  to  be  in  every  Part  of  the  Tragic 
Scene  ^  and  which,  if  more  introduc’d  by  our 
Poets,  would  get  them  much  more  Reputation, 
as  well  as  Money. 

If  the  Speaker  will  but  weigh  thefe  Subjeds, 

I  have  juft  mention’d,  well,  and  ftrongly  im¬ 
print  them  in  his  Imagination,  they  will  infalli¬ 
bly  give  fuch  lively  Ideas,  as  muft  raife  in  him- 
felf  the  Paflions  of  Joy  or  Sorrow ,  of  Fear  or 
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Boldnefs,  of  Anger  or  Compaffion,  of  Efteem  or 
of  Contempt  and  if  thefe  are  fully  and  empha¬ 
tically  reprefented,  and  utter  d  with  that  Variety 
of  Tone  and  Cadence,  which  they  ought  to  be, 
they  cannot  fail  of  moving  the  very  fame  Affe¬ 
ctions  in  his  Auditors* 

When  you  are  therefore  to  fpeak,  you  ought 
firft  with  Care  to  confider  the  Nature  of  the 
Thing  of  which  you  are  to  fpeak,  and  fix  a  ve¬ 
ry  deep  Impreflion  of  it  in  your  own  Mind,  be¬ 
fore  you  can  be  throughly  touch'd  with  it  your 
felf,  or  able  by  an  agreeable  Sympathy  to  con¬ 
vey  the  fame  Paffion  to  another.  The  String  of 
a  mnfical  Inftrument  founds  according  to  the 
Force  and  Impuife  of  the  Mafter^  if  the  Touch 
be  gentle  and  foft,  the  Sound  is  fo  too  ^  if  ftrong, 
the  Sound  is  vivid  and  ftrong.  It  is  the  fame 
in  Speaking  as  in  Mufic,  if  violent  Paffion  pro¬ 
duce  your  Speech ,  that  will  produce  a  violent 
Pronunciation  }  but  if  it  arife  only  from  a  tran- 
quill  and  gentle  Thought,  the  Force  and  Accent 
of  the  Delivery  will  be  gentle  and  calm  $  fo  that 
the  Speaker  ought  firft  to  fix  the  Tone  and  Ac¬ 
cent  of  hisVoice  to  every  Paffion,  that  affeCts  him, 
be  it  of  joy  or  Sorrow,  that  he  may  by  a  fym- 
patheticai  Force  convey  it  to  others* 

Thus  will  he  beft  exprefs  Love  by  a  gay, 
foft  and  charming  Voice  ^  his  Hate,  by  a  (harp, 
lullen,  and  fevere  one  ]  his  Joy ,  by  a  full  flow¬ 
ing  and  brifk  Voice  }  his  Grief,  by  a  fad,  dull 
and  languifliing  Tone  ^  not  without  fometimes 
interrupting  the  Continuity  of  the  Sound  with  a 
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Sigh  or  Groan,  drawn  from  the  very  inmoft  of 
the  Bofom.  A  tremulous  and  ftammering  Voice 
will  beft  exprefs  his  Fear,  inclining  to  Uncer¬ 
tainty  and  Apprehenfion.  A  loud  and  ftrong 
Voice,  on  the  contrary,  will  moft  naturally 
fhow  his  Confidence ,  always  fupported  with  a 
decent  Boldnefs,  and  daring  Conftancy.  Nor  can 
his  Auditors  be  more  juftly  (truck  with  a  Senfe 
of  his  Anger ,  than  by  a  Voice  or  Tone,  that  is 
(harp,  violent  and  impetuous,  interrupted  with 
a  frequent  taking  of  the  Breath,  and  Abort 
Speaking.  Thus  Hotfipur  in  Henry  IV.  of  Shah 
fpear. 


\3‘ 


Hotf.  He  faid  he  would  not  ranfom  Mortimer, 
Forbad  my  Tongue  to  fpeak  of  Mortimer, 
But  I  will  find  him  when  he  lies  afleep , 

And  in  his  Ear  Til  hollow  Mortimer. 

Nay,  Til  have  a  Starling  fall  be  taught  to 
fpeak 

Nothing  but  Mortimer,  and  give  it  him , 

To  keep  his  Anger  f  ill  in  Motion . 
iThy  look  ye ,  I  am  whipt  and  fcourgd  with 
Rods , 

Netted  and  flung  with  P  if  mires,  when  I  hear 
Of  his  vile  Politician  Bullingbrook,  &c. 


And  King  Lear  in  the  fame  Poet. 


lyEAR.  Detefied  Kite ,  thou  lye (l  ! 


My  Train  are  Men  of  choice  and  rarefi  Parts , 
That  all  Particulars  of  Duty  know , 

Andw 
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And  in  the  mofl  exaS  Regard  fupport 
The  Worjhips  of  their  Names  !  0  tnojl  fmdil 
Fault  !  .  1  ,  , 

How  ugly  didjl  thou  in  Cordelia  (how? 
Which  like  an  Engine  wrench'd  my  Frame  of 
Nature  (  Love , 

Fro?n  the  fixt  Place  drew  from  my  Heart  all 
And  added  to  the  Gall.  0  Leak  !  Lear  ! 
Lear  ! 

Beat  at  this  Gate  that  let  thy  Folly  iny 
And  thy  dear  Judgment  oitt. — —» , 

And  again  iinmediatelyc 

Hear!  Nature  hear !  dear  Goddefs  hear  ! 
Sufpend  thy  Purpofe  if  thou  do  ft  intend 
To  make  this  Creature  fruitful \ 

Into  her  W omh  convey  Sterility  ; 

Dry  up  in  her  the  Organs  of  Increafe , 

And  from  her  Dewgate  Body  never  fpring 
A  Babe  to  honour  her.  If  fie  muft  teem0 
Create  her  Child  of  Spleen ,  that  it  may  give ,  * 
And  be  a  thwart ,  denatur'd  Torment ,  like  her. 
Let  it  j lamp  Wrinkles  in  her  Brow  of  Touth  5 
With  cadent  Tears  fret  Channels  in  her  Cheeks $ 
Turn  all  her  Mother's  Pains  and  Benefits 
To  Laughter  and  Contempt  -  that  fhe  may  feel 
How  foarper ,  than  a  Serpent's  Tooth  it  is 
To  have  a  thanklefs  Child; 

Both  thefe  Speeches,  with  that  of  Hotfpur 
rtfuft  be  fpoke  with  an  elevated  Tone  and  enra- 
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ged  Voice,  and  the  Accents  of  a  Man  all  on  Fire, 
and  in  a  Fury  next  to  Madnefs.  The  fame  may 
be  faid  of  Othello  in  the  following  Speech, 

Oth.  Villain  !  Be  fure  thou  prove  my  Love  a 
Whore  $ 

Be  fure  of  it ;  give  me  the  Ocular  Proof 
Or  by  the  Worth  of  my  eternal  Soul , 

Thou  hadft  better  have  bee7i  born  a  Dog , 

Than  anfwer  my  wak'd  Wrath - - 

If  thou  doji  flander  her ,  or  torture  mey 
Never  pray  more  ^  abandon  all  Remorfe 
On  Horrors  Head ,  Horrors  accumulate  ^ 

Do  Deeds  to  ?nake  Heaven  weep ,  all  Earth 
amaz'd , 

For  nothing  canfl  thou  to  Damnation  add 
Greater  than  that. 


Old  Capulet  in  Romeo  and  Juliet. 

How  now  ! 

How  now  f  chop  Logic  ?  What's  this  ? 

Proud!  and  I  thank  you!  and  I  thank  you  not ! 
Thank  ?ne  no  Thankings  \  nor  proud  me  no 
prouds 

But  fettle  your  fine  Joints  'gamfi  Thurfday 
next , 

To  go  with  Paris  to  St.  Peter  s  Church , 

Or  I  will  drag  thee  in  a  Hurdle  thither. 

Out  you  Greenficknefs  Carrion  ^  out  you  Bag - 

gage  b 

Out  you  Tallow-Face. 


And 
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And  before  in  the  fame  Play. 

Old  Cap.  He  J, ball  be  endur'd. 

What  good  Man  Boy — I  fay  he  fall.  Go  to - — 

Am  I  the  Mafter  here  or  you  ?  Go  to - • 

Toull  not  endure  him  !  God  fall  mend  my  Soul, 
You'd  make  a  Mutiny  among  the  Guefts  ! 

Toull  fet  cock-a-hoop  !  youll  be  the  Man  ! 

Tis  plain  from  the  Expreffions  between  (hort 
Sentences  in  both  thefe  Speeches,  that  the  Aftor 
Ihould  fpeak  puffing  and  blowing,  and  take  his 
Breath  at  every  Point,  as  if  his  Paffion  had 
choak’d  up  his  Delivery,  and  he  could  not  for 
Anger  and  Choler  utter  more  Words  together. 
The  fame  may  be  faid  of  the  firfl:  Speech  of 
Hotfpurs . 

I  cannot  but  here  give  a  Defcription  of  a  vali- 
i  ant  Anger,  or  the  Heat  of  a  noble  Warrior  in 
I  Fight,  out  of  Shakefpear' s  Harry  V.  becaufe  it 
gives  a  lively  Image  of  all  the  Looks  and  Adions 
belonging  to  it. 

Hen.  But  when  the  Blafl  of  War  blows  in  our 
Ears, 

Then  imitate  the  AElion  of  the  Tyger . 

Stiffen  the  Sinews,  fummon  up  the  Blood  \ 
Difguife  fair  Nature  with  hard-favour  d  Rage  3 
Then  lend  the  Eye  a  terrible  Afpeff  , 

Let  it  pry  through  the  Portage  of  the  Head, 
Like  the  Brafs  Cannon  let  the  Brow  derwhelm  it, 

l  3  As 
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As  fearfully  as  does  a  galled  Rock 
O'er  ban?  and  jut  tv  his  confounded  Bafe , 

Swell' d  with  the  wild  and  wafteful  Ocean . 
TSow  fet,  the  Teeth ,  and  ft  retch  theNoflrils  wide 5 
Hold  hard  the  Breath'  and  bend  up  evry  Spirit 
To  its  full  Haight.- - — 

If  a  Player  would  ftudy  this  Speech,  he 
would  find  fuch  Looks  and  Motions  would  in- 
fpire  him  with  more  Life  on  the  Reprefentation 
of  fuch  a  Character,  than  he  would  otherwife 
feel. 

To  move  Companion,  the  Speaker  muft  ex- 
prefs  himfelf  with  a  foft,  fubmifiive  and  pitiful 
Voice,  as  Arthur  in  King  John ,  when  Hubert 
fnows  him  the  King’s  Order  for  burning  out  his 
Eyes  with  a  hot  Iron, 


AktH.  Have  you  the  Heart  ?  When  your  Head 
did  but  ake, 

I  knit  my  Handkerchief  about  your  Brows, 
(The  befl  I  had ,  a  Rrincefs  wrought  it  me') 

And  I  did  never  afk  it  you  again  ^ 

And  with  my  Hand  at  Midnight  held  your  Head, 
And  like  the  watchful  Minutes  to  the  Hour , 

Still  and  anon  cheard  up  the  heavy  Time , 
Saying ,  What  lackyou  ?  and  where  lies  your 
Grief  ?  >  j 

Oh!  what  good  Love  may  I  perform  for  you  .<? 
Many  a  poor  Man's  Son  would  have  lain  fill , 
And  not  have  fpcke  a  loving  Word  to  you. 

But  you  at  your  ftck  Service  had  a  Rrince ,  &c0 
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And  Anthony  in  Julius  Cafar,  in  the  Begin¬ 
ning  of  his  Speech  on  CafaF s  Death. 

■ 

Ant.  Friends ,  Romans,  Country-men,  lend  me 
your  Ears, 

I  come  to  bury  CAESAR,  not  to  praife  him. 
TheEvil ,  that  Men  do,  lives  after  them, 

The  Good  is  oft  interred  with  their  Bones . 

So  let  it  be  with  CAESAR.  The  noble  Brutus 
Has  told  you,  Caesar  was  ambitious . 

If  it  were  fo ,  it  was  a  grievous  Fault , 

And grievoujly  has  C^SAR  anf  ver'd  it. 

Here  under  Leave  of  Brutus  and  the  ref  , 
(For  Brutus  is  an  honourable  Man , 

So  they  are  all ,  all  honourable  Men) 

Come  1  to  fpeak  in  Caesar 9s  Funeral. 

He  was  my  Friend ,  faithful  and  juft  to  me  ^ 
But  Brutus  fays  he  was  ambitious , 

And  Brutus  is  an  honourable  Man ,  Sec. 

5Tis  plain,  that  Arthur  fpoke  ( if  it  were 
well  aded)  with  a  low  Tone,  and  flender  and 
humble  Accents,  pleading  for  his  Life  ^  turning 
his  Voice  on  fuch  Tones,  as  were  fitted  to  in¬ 
cline  the  AfFedions,  The  fame  may  aim  oft  b$ 
faid  of  Anthony  s  Speech,  where  he  pleaded  to 
the  People  to  move  their  Pity  fir  ft,  and  then  to 
raife  a  ftronger  Paflion,  nay,  even  their  Rage  ^ 
endeavouring  firft  to  melt  them  with  a  low  and 
fubmifiive  Voice,  and  yet  not  without  Pafiion2 
but  that  Paflion  is  mingled  with  a  great  deal  of 
|t  ■  I  4  Ten- 
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Tendernefs,  that  ffew’d  a  Mind  fenfibly  touch’d 
and  afflicted  with  the  Opprefiion  ana  Murther  of 
his  Friend. 

I  has  e  read  in  a  Trench  Author,  that  Cicero , 
in  his  Tufculan  jQuejiibns,  tells  us,  that  the 
whole  1  heatre  was  till’d  with  Melancholly 
and  Grief,  when  the  Actor  pronounc’d  thefe 
Words,  of  the  Ghoft  of  an  uiibury’d  Corps. 

Awake ,  0  Mother  /  break  off  your  carelefs 
Slumbers , 

Think  on  your  wretched  Son ,  yet  uninter  r" d 

Cover ,  chi  cover  foonhis  poor  defe?icelefs  Body y 

Tram  wild  devouring  Beafls  of  Trey , 

That  foon  my  fcattedd  Limbs  and  mangled  Corps 

May  bear  array,  &c. 

Tho  this  was  fpoke  with  a  deplorable  Voice, 
yet  to  do  this  well,  there  are  feveral  Manners  of 
foftening  the  Voice  neceffary  to  exprefs  the  diffe¬ 
rent  Qualities  of  the  Words  uttered,  and  the 
Characters  of  the  Things  mention’d  in  the  Dif- 
courfe  which  are  much  better  convey’d  to  the 
Learner  viva  voce ,  than  by  Precept. 

But  to  proceed  to  other  TaJffiom ,  and  the  Va¬ 
riations  and  Inflections  of  the  Voice  proper  to 
them  :  If  you  were  to  give  the  Character  of  a 
great  and  brave  Hero ,  wfith  a  vifible  Efteern  of 
him,  he  muff  do  it  with  a  lofty  and  magnificent 
Tone,  and  a  Voice  noble  as  the  Theme —  As  if 
you  were  fpeaking  of  the  Earl  of  Peterborough. 
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His  Merits  are  too  Public  to  need  at  Recital , 
his  Friends  with  Joy,  and  his  Enemies  with  Regret 
confefs ,  and  all  Europe  is  Witnefs  to  them  with 
Amazement  ^  nothing  can  he  faid  of  his  Courage 
or  ConduB ,  of  which  there  are  not  attefed  Proofs 
in  the  Hands  of  all  Men  :  The  Taking  and  Relief 
^Barcelona,  the  Stony  Cliffs  of  Alboca^ar, 
the  Surrender  of  Nules  and  Molviedro,  the 
Relief  of  VALENT  I  A,  and  the  Reduction  of  that 
Kingdom ,  and  the  Promife  of  all  Spain,  by  the 
particular  Force  of  his  own  Genius ,  and  various  0- 
ther  Wonders ,  tefified  by  that  Royal  Hand ,  into 
which  his  Valour  and  ConduB  only  put  a  Scep- 
TRE.  What  (bould  1  fay  of  his  Generofty ,  a 
heavenly  Quality,  and  which  mujl  be  vijible  in  all 
the  AFlions  of  a  Hero  truly  great  !  What ,  I  fay , 
can  I  fpeak ,  equal  to  thofe  noble  Proofs ,  which  re¬ 
main  on  Record  to  all  P of  erity  $  He  was  always 
liberal  of  his  Own  Treasure,  but  juffly  fru¬ 
gal  of  That  of  the  Public  $  when  he  took 
whole  Countries  almofl  without  Men ,  and  main¬ 
tain'd  Armies  without  Money .  But  what  can  all 
the  Art  of  the  be  ft  Orator  fay ,  equal  to  that  un- 
par  all  el' ft  AB  of  Beneficence  to  the  P  u  BLIC,  when 
bis  Lordfhip  refus'd  a  Compenfation  for  the  Lofs 
of  his  Baggage  at  Huete  :>  where ,  with  a  Ge- 
nerofity  peculiar  to  his  Lordfhip,  he  transferred  the 
Amends  due  to  himfelf  to  the  Advantage  of  the 
Public ,  by  obliging  the  Inhabitants  to  furnifb  the 
Confederate  Army  with  Magazines  of  Corn  ( fuf  - 
ficiently  then  wanted  by  them")  large  enough  to 
Jujfice  a  Body  cf  20COQ  Men  for  two  Months . 
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This  is  an  Afiion ,  as  unfajlnonable ,  as  noble,  and 
too  likely  to  raife  Envy ,  as  well  as  Admiration , 
when  the  Public  is  the  Bubble  of  private  Inter  efi, 
and  Heroes  have  the  Art  of  uniting  their  own  Gain 
with  the  public  Good . 

Should  this  be  fpoke  in  a  low  and  languifhing 
Voice,  it  would  be  flat,  cold  and  infipid,  and 
altogether  beneath  the  Honour  of  the  Hero  *5 
but  let  them  be  fpoke  with  that  noble  Accent, 
and  be  animated  with  a  lofty  Tone  of  Voice,  a- 
greeabie  to  the  Hero's  Spirit  and  Magnificence, 
then  they  will  not  appear  wholly  unworthy  of 
the  Subject. 

If  a  Man  is  to  fpeak  in  Contempt  of  any  one, 
he  ought  to  exprefs  that  Contempt  in  the  fcorn- 
ful  Tone ,  but  without  any  Eagernefs,  Paflion,  or 
Violence  of  Voice ,  for  thofe  fhow  Anger  ,  and 
where  there  is  Anger,  juftiy  fpeaking,  there  is 
not  Contempt,  the  Ob j eft  of  which  is  fuppos’d 
to  be  below  our  Anger,  and  unable  to  give  us 
Pain.  Anything  therefore  of  this  Nature  muft 
be  fpoke  calmly,  and  without  any  great  Emoti¬ 
on  *,  for  if  you  fpeak  on  this  Occafion  with  a 
paflionate  Voice,  difcovering  a  great  Concern  or 
Indignation,  you  plainly  contradict  your  own 
pefign,  your  Contempt  being  exprefs’d  in  only 
\Vords,  and  not  in  Deeds  ;  you  muft  therefore 
always  avoid  this  Error,  when  you  treat  any 
Man  with  Scorn  and  Deri  non,  or  expofe  the 
Folly  of  any  ridiculous  Argument  or  Thing  : 
for  to  be  vehement  on  a  Trifle,  would  be  like 

lift  ns 
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ufing  a  Club  againft  a  Worm,  which  you  might 
crufli  to  pieces  with  your  Foot. 

But  if  you  have  had  any  Inhumanity,  or 
barbarous  Injuftice  offer’d  you,  of  which  you 
would  complain, you  muff  then  fpeak  after  quite 
another  manner  $  you  muft  exprefs  your  Grie¬ 
vance  and  your  Affliction  in  a  Tone  more  ele¬ 
vated  and  ftrong,  proportioning  your  Paffion  and 
Vehemence  of  Voice  to  the  Greatnefs  of  the  In¬ 
juftice  done  you  for  to  fpeak  without  Emotion 
in  fuch  a  Cafe,  is  to  perfuade  the  Hearer,  that 
you  do  not  feel  the  Injury,  for  if  you  did,  it 
would  produce  an  Utterance  much  more  outra- 
gious  A  Client  coming  to  Demojihenes ,  on  a  Cafe 
of  Affault  and  Battery,  related  his  Story  with 
fo  little  Concern,  that  he  plainly  told  him,  he 
could  not  believe,  that  there  was  the  leaft  Re¬ 
ality  in  what  he  faid ;  on  which  the  Client  reply¬ 
ing  with  a  loud  Voice  and  agitated  Spirit,  How! 
do  you  not  believe  me  ?  Ay  now  (fays  he)  I  be¬ 
lieve  you,  this  is  the  Voice  of  a  Man,  that  has 
felt  the  Baftinado.  And  this  Art  of  Speaking 
was  fo  well  known  to  the  Ancients,  that  1  find 
Cicero  quoted  on  thisOccafion,  urging  theCalm- 
nefs  and  Indifference  of  C alii  dim  s  Pleading, 
where  Heat  and  Concern  were  requ’rd,  as  an 
Argument  againft  the  Reality  of  what  he  plead¬ 
ed  for  his  Client. 

I  cannot  pafs  from  this  Head  of  varying  the 
Voice  according  to  the  Paffion  you  are  to  ex¬ 
prefs,  without  this  Rule,  (which  indeed  will  be 
qf  more  ufe  to  the  Bar  and  Pulpit,  by  Reafon  of 
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the  Length  of  their  Difcourfe,  than  to  the  Stage, 
tho  it  be  not  unufeful  even  to  that)  when  you 
come  to  cool  on  a  violent  Paflion,  and  recover 
your  felf  from  aTranfport,  you  ought  to  lower 
the  Tone  of  your  Voice  in  fuch  a  manner,  as 
may  exprefs  that  Languidnefs  of  your  Faculties 
and  Speech,  which  the  Stretch  and  Extent  of 
your  Paflion  has  produc’d.  And  l  would  advife 
all  thofe,  who  would  fpeak  with  Beauty  and 
Harmony  in  thefe  various  Inflexions  of  the  Voice, 
often  to  read  with  Caution  and  Attention  aloud 
’  the  beft  and  moft  paflionate  Tragedies,  and  thofe 
Comedies,  which  tnay  afford  the  g-eateft  Vari¬ 
ety,  and  fuch  Dialogues  as  approach  neareft  to 
the  Stile  of  the  Dramatic  Poets*  For  as  a  cer^ 
tain  Author  obferves,  nothing  can  be  more  fer- 
viceable  to  the  Improvement  of  Action  and  Elo^> 
quence. 

I  muft,  by  the  way,  add  a  Word  or  two, 
which  the  Stage  has  not  much  to  do  with,  un- 
lefs  in  fuch  Speeches,  as  imitate  Orations,  or 
folemn  and  public  Addrefles,  which  have  not  a 
Right  to  have  much  place  in  the  Drama  ^  and 
that  is,  the  Art  of  varying  the  Voice  according 
to  the  feveral  parts  of  the  Oration,  Pleading, 
Sermon,  or  Difcourfe,  which  you  deliver. 

You  muft  therefore  begin  with  a  low  and 
modeft  Voice,  both  in  Regard  of  that  Deference, 
which  you  fhouid  pay  to  the  Auditors,  and  for 
the  better  Management  of  your  Voice,  taking 
with  you  the  calm  State  of  the  Hearers,  when 
you  begin  to  fpeak,  and  to  raife  it  by  degrees  up 
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to  fuch  a  Height  of  Paffion  and  Warmth,  as  may 
be  neceffary  for  your  Purpofe,  and  the  Energy 
of  the  Subjeft  j  elfe  firft  you  would  put  your 
felf  out  of  Breath,  for  want  of  a  prudent  Con- 
dud  at  your  firft  ftart,  fo  that  you  would  be 
unable  to  return  to  that  Moderation,  which  al¬ 
lows  ways  to  heighten  the  reft  and  more  im¬ 
portant  parts  of  your  Speech  to  a  degree  above 
the  Beginning. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  do  not  propofe,  that 
you  fhould  begin  in  fo  very  low  a  Voice,  as  not 
to  be  heard  by  more,  than  a  few,  whoftand  or 
fit  neareft  to  you  ^  but  tho  you  mufhfpeak  even 
,at  firft  with  a  Voice  fo  clear  and  diftind,  that 
every  individual  Perfon  of  your  Audience,  that 
attends,  may  hear  you  without  Difficulty  or 
Trouble  yet  it  muft  contain  nothing  of  that 
Force  and  Energy,  which  is  proper  to  Paffion. 
I  am  therefore  only  for  having  the  Beginning  in- 
finuating,  foft  and  eafy,  delivered  in  a  Tone 
more  low,  and  an  Addrefs  more  humble,  than 
the  other  Parts  cf  the  Difcourfe. 

This  Rule,  ’tis  true,  does  admit  of  an  Excep¬ 
tion  for  there  are  fome  Beginnings,  which  do 
not  fall  under  it,  which  are  thofe,  which  we 
call  abrupt ,  as  that  of  Ajax  in  Ovid . 

Before  the  Ships ,  ye  Godsy  then  muft  I 
plead  £ 

And  is  Ulisses  then  compar'd  to  me  $ 
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Nor  has  the  Speaker  any  Occaiion  of  railing 
his  Voice  to  any  great  ftretch  of  Paflion  in  the 
Vropofition  or  Narration  of  his  Difcourfe,  this 
being  the  Place  of  informing  his  Hearers  in  the 
Matters  in  Queftion ;  fo  that  the  Voice  here  has 
only  need  of  being  a  degree  higher,  than  in 
the  Beginning  :  But  he  muft  take  Care  to  be  ve¬ 
ry  diftind  and  articulate,  it  being  the  Ground¬ 
work  of  the  Whole,  and  the  Force  and  Vigour 
of  the  following  Reafons  and  Arguments  taking 
all  their  Life  from  hence  5  it  ought  therefore 
to  be  perfedly  heard  and  underftood,  or  the 
Foundation  being  defedive,  the  Fabric  muft  fall 
to  the  Ground.  The  Difference  of  Adions  and 
Events  in  the  Narration  muft  vary  the  manner  of 
the  Delivery  5  yet  this  is  not  the  proper  part  of 
the  Speech,  for  the  Contention  of  Voice,  which 
muft  be  chiefly  refin'd  for  the  other  parts  : 
For  the  greateft  Strefs  of  the  Difcourfe  lies  in 
confirming  our  own  Arguments,  and  refuting 
thofe  of  the  Adverfary.  When  the  Speaker 
comes  to  the  fumming  up  the  whole,  after  the 
Confutation,  he  ought  to  make  a  little  Paufe,- 
and  begin  it  again  with  a  lower  lone,  and  a 
different  Accent  from  the  laft  Cadence  of  his 
Voice  5  then  railing  himfelf,  he  Ihould  break 
out  into  a  louder  Voice,  and  carry  it  on  to  the 
End  with  more  Gaiety,  Magnificence,  and  Tri¬ 
umph  of  Pronunciation,  which  would  feem 
born  of  his  Affurance  in  the  Juftice  of  his  Caufes^ 
now  diffidently  made  good,  and  the  Convidion- 
and  Satisfaction  of  his  Hearers  in  that  and  his 
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Integrity.  And  then  he  fhould  conclude  with 
joy  and  Satisfaftion. 

But  to  omit  none  of  thofe  Helps  to  this  Art, 
which  I  have  been  able  to  meet  with  in  my  lit¬ 
tle  Reading,  I  muft  add  a  few  Words,  which 
will  aflift  in  this  varying  the  Voice,  a  Quality 
fo  neceflary  for  a  Speaker  of  any  kind  in  Public , 
and  that  is,  by  running  through  thofe  Modes  of 
'Speech,  or  Manners  of  exprefling  the  Mind, 
which  I  find  call’d  Figures  of  Speech,  or  Rhe¬ 
toric  $  which  fome  call  the  Lights  of  Speech, 
deriving  to  it  both  Grace  and  Variety,  there  be¬ 
ing  fo  peculiar  an  Air,  Ornament  and  Novelty 
proper  to  each,  that  they  are  fpoken  with  a  dif¬ 
ferent  Tone  from  the  reft  of  the  Difcourfe.  I 
begin  therefore  with  that,  which  is  call’d  an 

Exclamation. - -  As  it  would  be  ridicu- 

loufly  flat  and  infipid  to  pronounce  this  with  no 
louder  a  Voice  and  more  paflionate  Accent,  than 
the  reft  of  the  Difcourfe  fo  the  very  Nature 
of  the  thing  gives  you  the  Reafon  of  it  ;  as, 
Oh  Horror  !  0  unheard  of  Cruelty  !  unequalled 
Impiety  !  to  ft  and  in  fear  neither  of  Man  nor  God! 
What  a  Feaft  was  that  of  T HYESTES  !  Oh!  mon¬ 
fir  om  Barbarity  !  to  feed  the  Father  with  the  Flejb 
of  his  own  Son  !  to  make  the  Parents  Bowels  the 
Grave  of  his  own  Child !  Well  might  the  fiery 
Chariot  of  the  Sun  turn  back ,  and  not  give  Light 
to  fo  hell  if j  a  Deed ,  &c.  To  fpeak  thefe  Words 
without  an  Elevation  of  Voice,  would  be  to 
make  them  flat  and  infipid,  and  to  rob  them  of 

their  Force  and  Energy. 
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The  fame  exclamatory  way  of  Speech  mull 
be  ufed  in  Swearing,  or  a  folemn  Denunciation, 
Oath  or  Vow  as,  that  which  I  find  quoted  of 
Demoflhenes ,  in  his  Oration  for  Ctefiphon,  which 
was,  it  feems,  much  admir’d  by  the  Ancients. 

In  that  Point  you  have  not  fail’d,  no - -  / 

fwear  by  our  great  Anceflors,  who  won  the  Battle 
of  Marathon  with  fo  much  Hazard  and  Bra¬ 
very  !  by  thofe ,  who  maintain  d  the  Fight  at 
Platea  with  fo  much  Generofity  and  Glory  !  by 
thofe ,  who  contended  with  fo  much  Courage  in 
the  Sea-Fight  of  Salamis  !  by  thofe ,  who  fo 
bravely  fell  at  Artemisium  !  and  by  all  thofe 
gallant  Warriors ,  whofe  Deeds  merited  public  Mo¬ 
numents  with  all  the  Enfigns  of  Honour ,  Fortune 
and  Fame  ! 

It  cannot  be  doubted  but  Demoflhenes ,  who 
had  ftudy’d  Adion  and  Utterance  with  fo  much 
Application,  fpoke  this  with  that  Elevation  of 
Tone,  and  Contention  of  Voice,  as  was  necefi- 
iary  to  touch  his  Hearers  with  Warmth,  and  not 
chill  them  with  , a  calm  Indifference  of  Pronun¬ 
ciation. 

There  is  a  Figure,  which  comes,  or  may 
come  often,  into  the  Speeches  of  the  Pulpit, 
which  is  the  Introdudion  of  fome  other  Perfon 
fpeaking,  which  they  call  a  Profopopxia ,  and 
this  has  been  often  us’d  on  the  Stage,  in  Come¬ 
dies  efpecially,  as  in  the  former  Inflance  1  have 
given  of  Melantha ,  if  that  ought  not  rather  to 
be  referr’d  to  a  Diologifm .  That  the  Perfon 
ought  to  change  his  Voice,  who  introduces  this, 

is 
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is  evident,  and  that  by  the  Character  of  him  he 
introduces,  that  he  may  fhew,  that  it  is  not  he 
but  the  Perfon  introduc’d,  that  fpeaks,  For  In- 
ftance  :  If  a  grave,  venerable  old  Man  be  thus 
brought  in,  the  Force  of  the  Voice,  and  the 
manner  of  Utterance  liruft  be  grave  and  feverq 
and  fo  anfwerable  to  the  Perfon  $  and  thus  if  a 
young  Rake  or  Debauchee  be  introduc’d,  it  muft 
be  loofe  and  effeminate. 

When  you  addrefs  your  Speech  to  any  Manor 
thing  by  way  of  Apoftrophe ,  you  ought  to  con- 
fider  your  own  Defign,  and  the  Circumftances 
of  him  that  you' addrefs  to.  If  you  direft 
your  Difcourfe  to  anything  inaminate,  you  mufl 
raife  your  Voice  above  the  ordinary  and  com¬ 
mon  Tone,  as  to  oiie  deaf,  or  who  want  their 
perfeft  Hearing  ^  as,  Oh  !  facred  Thirjl  of  Gold$ 
howyou  conji  rain  our  mortal  Brea/lsfoc.  Te  Walls  l 
ye  Beds  !  ye  cojif cions  Pillows  tell ,  Thus  if 

you  addrefs  your  felf  to  Heaven,  you  muft  do 
it  in  a  higher  Strain  and  loftier  Tone  of  Voice, 
than  if  you  werefpeaking  to  Men,  who  are  here 
on  a  Level  with  you  *  To  thee ,  O  Jove!  I  make 
my  la  ft  Appeal .  Te  Stars ,  ye  wandring  Planets  of 
the  Night ,  and  thou  bright  Sun  the  Soiirce  and 
Prince  of  Light ,  I  call  you  all  to  witnefs  my  true 
Fire ,  && 

When  you  bring  in  two  Perfons  in  a  Dialogue 
talking  together,  by  way  of  Queftion  and  An- 
fwer,  you  muft  certainly  change  your  Voice  by 
turns,  as  if  two  Men,  or  a  Man  and  Woman'* 
Were  talking  together  5  of  which*  that  which 
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I  have  now  twice  already  mention’d  will  be  a 
juft  Example. 

Upon  all  thefe  Conferences  and  Dialogifms, 
we  muft  always  obferve  to  pronounce  the  An- 
fwer  with  a  different  Tone  from  the  laft  Ca¬ 
dence  of  the  foregoing  Queftion  or  Objection. 

When  the  Speaker  preffes  his  Adversary  clofe, 
and  infifts  upon  the  fame  Arguments  (till,  pref- 
fing  it  home  upon  him  feveral  ways,  over  and 
over  again,  ’till  he  feems  alham’d  of  it,  and  con¬ 
founded  at  the  Repetition,  his  Voice  muft  be 
brifk ,  prefling  and  infulting,  where  he  lays  the 

main  Strefs  of  what  he  aims  at - -  My  Author 

furniftiing  me  with  fo  good  an  Example  of  this 
from  Cicero ,  when  he  defends  Ligarius ;  againft 
Tubero ,  who  accus’d  him  to  C^far,  as  having 
been  in  Pompey's  Army  at  Pharfalia  and  I  choofe. 
it  rather  than  any  Inftance  from  the  Drama ,  be- 
caufe  that  Speech  is  famous  for  having  madeGe- 
far  drop  his  Papers,  and  declare  himfelf  van- 
quifh’d  by  Eloquence,  when  he  had  decreed, 
that  he  would  not  forgive  Ligarius  before  he 

came  to  hear  him - What ,  TubePvO,  did  you 

in  the  Battle  of  Pharsalia  with  your  Sword 
drawn  ?  At  whcfs  Breajl  did  you  aim  the  Point  .<? 
What  was  the  Senfe  of  your  Weapon  /  the  De- 
fign  of  your  Arms  ?  and  the  Intention  of  your  Ap¬ 
pearance  there  ?  Where  were  your  Thoughts ,  yonr 
Defires ,  your  Wifbes ,  your  Expectations  ?  What 
meant  thefe  Eyes ,  that  Zeal ,  that  BaJJion ,  that 
Hand ,  that  Weapon  ?  But  I  urge  this  Matter 
too  hard  upon  him .  The  Touth  is  ajhamd. ,  and 

in 
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hi  Conjnficn  at  tho  Conviction.  YU  fay  nO 
more. 

When  you  avow  your  Liberty  of  -Speaking 
without  Fear,  let  the  Danger  be  what  it  will* 
which  the  Rhetoricians  call  Parrbaf, /,  the 
Voice  muft  be  full  and  loud,  exalted  with  Con¬ 
fidence  of  Succefs  or  Boldnefs,  not  to  be  daunt¬ 
ed  with  any  A*p  prehen  Son.  Nor  can  1  omit  arl 
Example  of  this  likewife  from  the  fame  Orator* 
becaufe  it  is  excellent  and  pathetic.  Ob  !  Cle¬ 
mency  moji  admirable  !  and  worthy  of  eternal 
Praife ,  Honour ,  and  Memory  !  Cjcefao  has  the 
Bbldnefs  to  confefs  hitnfelf  guilty  before  Cass  A  R. 
of  a  Crime ,  for  which  he  cannot  fuffer  another 
to  be  wrongf  ully  accus'd  \  nor  is  he  under  any 
Appreloenfwns  from  the  Refentment  of  his  fudge  on 
this  Account *  Behold  how  undaunted  I  ant ,  Siri 
in  the  Confidence  of  your  Goodnefs  *,  behold  the 
great  Lights  of  Generofily  and  Wifdom ,  which 
from  your  Afpeti  favour  me  in  what  I  f  7,  I  will 
raife  my  Voice  to  a  Loudnefs ,  if  I  can ,  fufjicient 
to  make  all  the  People  of  Rome  hear  what  I  fay  l 
The  War  now  being  not  only  began ,  but  almoft 
ended ,  I  went  over  to  your  Enemy's  Camp 
freely ,  voluntarily ,  on  my  own  Choice ,  before 
this  fnifing  Blow  put  an  end  to  it  at  Peaks  A- 
LIA. 

In  a  Gradation  or  Climate,  the  Vo:ce  muft 
with  the  Sentence  climb  up  by  feverai  Degrees 
of  the  Sentence  to  the  Period  •,  as,  Luxury 
born  in  the  City ,  out  of  Luxury  there  is  a  Nece/Jitp 
that  Avarice  fhould  arife ,  from  Avarice  muft 
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fpring  audacious  Boldnefs ,  which  mujl  beget 
all  manner  of  Wickednefs  and  Mifchief 

Mars  faw  the  Nymph ,  and  feeing  did  defir  e. 

And  having  wifidd,  he  quench'd  his  amorous 
Fire . 

The  Eye  the  dangerous  Poifon  foon  let  in. 

And  by  the  Eye  the  Heart  began  to  fin , 

Till  the  whole  Body  did  the  Crime  complete ,  &c. 

The  Suppreffion  or  Apofiopefis ,  is  a  fuppreffing 
of  what  might  be  farther  urg’d  ^  and  in  this  the 
Speaker  muft  lower  his  Voice  a  Tone  or  two, 
and  pronounce  the  foregoing  Words,  that  in¬ 
troduce  it  with  the  higheft  Accent  ^  as,  jEolus 
in  VirgiL 

s  • ■  ■ 

Which  I— 

But  fir f  the  raging  Floods ,  Os  fit  that  I  compofe . 

. 

In  a  Subjection,  where  feveral  Queftions  are 
put,  and  an  Anfwer  fubjoin’d  to  ev’ry  one  of 
them  :  He  that  fpeaks  muft  vary  his  Voice,  by 
giving  the  Queftion  one  Tone,  and  the  Anfwer 
another  ^  either  by  afldng  the  Queftion  higher, and 
giving  the  Anfwer  lower,  or  the  contrary,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Place  where  he  would  have  the 
Force  lie. 

In  the  Oppofition  or  Antithefis ,  the  Contraries 
muft  be  diftinguifh’d  by  giving  one  a  louder 
Tone,  than  the  other  *5  as,  Truth  breeds  us 
Enemies ,  Flattery  Friends ,  The  Romans  hate 
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Private  Luxury ,  but  love  Public  Magnifi- 
lence , 

Repetition  or  Anadiplofis^  which  is  a  Repetition 
of  the  fame  Word,  and  the  Speaker  muft  give 
the  Word  in  the  fecond  place  a  louder  and  ftron- 
ger  Sound,  than  in  the  firft  place. 

T9  Harmonious  Nine^  to  Gallus  tune  my  Song9 

To  Gallus,  whofe  Love ,  &c. 

And  yet  he  lives ,  not  only  lives ,  but  comes 

Into  the  very  Senate-Houfe. 

There  is  another  Repetition,  where  the  fame 
Word  is  more,  than  once  repeated,  either  in  the 
Beginning  of  feveral  Sentences,  or  in  the  feve- 
ral  Claufes  of  the  fame  Sentence,  where  the 
Word  muft  be  founded  always  in  the  fame 
Tone,  but  differently  from  the  other  Parts  of 
the  Difcourfe.  Does  not  the  Nightly  Guards  of 
the  Palace  touch  you  at  all  ?  Lot  at  all  the 
Watches  of  the  City  ?  Not  at  all  the  Peoples 
Fear  ?  Not  at  all  the  Agreement  of  all  honour a- 
ble  Men  ?  Not  at  all  this  fortify  d  Place  of  the 
Senate-Meetings  &c.  Ton  lament  the  Lois  of 
three  Roman  Armies ,  Mark.  Antony  defrayed 
them  :  Ton  refent  the  Death  oj  fo  many  noble  Ci¬ 
tizens  ,  Mark  Antony  was  their  Death  ^  the 
Authority  of  the  Senate  is  invaded ,  Mark  An¬ 
tony  invades  it. 

As  for  Sentences,  fome  are  very  fhort,  and 
thofe  not  fpoken  in  a  Breath,  would  be  maim’d  3 
there  are  others,  which  are  fomething  longer* 
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yet  withal  do  not  exceed  the  Power  of  an  eafy 
Pronunciation,  in  one  Breath  if  you  can  ^  for 
a  Period  fo  pronounc’d,  founds  rounder  and 
handfomer,  and  appears  with  more  Beauty  and 
Force,  than  it  would  do  with  feveral  Breathings. 
To  this  End  you  muff  endeavour  by  Practice  to 
attain  a  long  Wind,  as  Demofhenes  did  by  the 
Inftruftions  of  Neoptakmm  the  Actor.  But  when 
the  Period  is  long,  you  ought  to  fetch  your 
Breath  at  the  feveral  Members  of  the  Periods, 
that  is  to  fay,  after  two  Points,  or  a  Semi-colon , 
or  at  leaft  after  a  Comma ,  for  to  do  it  other  wife 
or  oftner,  would  be  extremely  difagreeable.  For 
nothing  is  more  intolerable  and  clownifh,  than 
to  break  off  in  the  middle  of  a  Word  or  Expref- 
fion.  ’Tis  proper  to  make  a  Paufe  at  the  End  of 
every  Period  ;  but  it  muft  be  fhort  on  thofe, 
that  are  fhort,  and  longer  on  thofe,  which  are 
of  greater  Extent. 

When  you  have  a  Period,  that  requires  a 
great  Contention  and  Elevation  of  Voice,  you 
muft  manage  your  Voice  with  the  greater  Mo¬ 
deration  on  thofe,  which  precede  it  *  but  by  em¬ 
ploying  your  whole  Force  upon  thofe,  you  are 
oblig’d  to  {peak  this  more  important  one  more 
languidly,  which  requires  more  Vigour  and 
Vehemence.  This  was  a  Beauty,  which  was 
always  obferv  a  by* the  two  famous  Actors  of  the 
Romans ,  Rofcius  and  Jifpus.  For  in  fpeaking 
thefe  Verfes, 

The  noble  Warriors  generous  Choice  and  Buckler 3 

Is  Honour ,  not  the  Blunder  of  the  Field \ 

he 
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he  did  not  pronounce  them  with  all  that  Vehe¬ 
mence  of  Adion  and  Utterance,  that  fome  now 
would,  but  Amply,  and  with  Moderation,  that 
he  might  exert  himielf  in  this  following 
Exclamation,  which  naturally  requir’d  more 
Force  and  Emotion  of  Admiration  and  Afto- 
nilhment. 

What  ist  I  fee  !  all  ami  d^  all  amid  he  comes  ! 

Wen  to  your  Sacred  Temples  !  5Cc. 

Nor  did  jEfopue,  with  the  utmoft  Contention 

of  Voice,  fay - Where  Jhall  I  find  Relief  and 

whither  fly  ?  but  more  foftly  and  languidly,  and 
without  any  immoderate  Adion  -5  the  Force  of 
which  he  referv’d  for  the  following  Exclama¬ 
tion - 0  /  my  Father  !  0  !  my  Country  !  0  ! 

Houfe  of  Priam. -  which  his  Voice  would 

not  have  fupply’d  without  that  Care.  Thus  the 
Painters  reprefent  fome  parts  of  a  Pidure  in 
Shades  and  Diftances,  to  heighten  the  reft  with 
greater  Light. 

But  tho  I  have  faid  fomething  of  Sentences 
in  their  feveral  Kinds,  yet  I  muft  add  a  Hint  or 
two  of  Words  like  wife. —  In  them  you  muft 
regard  the  common  Pronunciation  of  Cuftom, 
and  the  Converfation  of  thofe,  who  fpeak  well  ^ 
avoiding  the  ill  Accent,  and  Pronunciation  of 
the  feveral  Dialeds  of  the  different  Countries, 
either  in  the  Quantities  of  Syllables,  or  the 
Sound  of  the  Vowels,  either  longer  or  fhorter, 
or  broader  or  narrower  *5  and  you  muft  avoid 
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thefe  Faults,  not  only  in  the  Country  People, 
but  of  thofe  of  the  City  and  Court  it  felf, 
where  Affectation  often  deftroys  the  genuine 
and  jult  Pronunciation,  Next  remember  to 
pronounce  emphatical  Words  with  an  Emphafis, 
Force  and  Diftindion  as,  certainly ,  affuredly , 
infallibly ,  undoubtedly ,  neceffartly ,  abfolutely , 
prefy,  manifefly ,  which  are  Words  of  a  very 
ftrong  and  pofitive  Pronunciation,  Words  of 
Praife  and  Extolling  *,  as,  admirable ,  incredible ,  i 
incomparable ,  ineffable ,  ineftimable,  glorious ,  gfo- 
tering ,  pompous ,  triumphant ,  illujlrious ,  heroic, 
augujl,  majeflic ,  adorable ,  which  are  Terms  of 
Honour,  and  muft  be  pronounc’d  in  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  Tone,  Or  Words,  that  exprefs  our  Difpraife 
or  Deteft ation  *5  as,  cmel,hainou5,wicked,  detefable , 
abominable ,  execrable ,  monffrous ,  and  fuch  like, 
are  all  to  be  pronounc’d  with  a  pafiio- 
nate  and  loud  Voice.  Words  that  complain  and 
lament  ^  as,  unfortunate ,  mi f enable,  fatal ,  mourn¬ 
ful,  pitiful,  deplorable ,  lamentable,  for  rowful,  re¬ 
quire  a  melancholy  Tone  and  Accent.  There 
muft  be  a  more,  than* common  Strefs  on  Words 
of  Quantity  as,  grand,  high ,  fublime,  profound, 
long  large ,  innumerable ,  eternal  ^  as  well  as  on 
Words  of  Univerfality  as,  all  the  World,  ge¬ 
nerally,  every  where,  always,  never .  Here  the 
Pronunciation  muft  be  grave,  and  of  an  high  .A- 
As  for  Terms  of  LefTening,  or  Contempt 
and  Slight  ^  as,  pitiful,  infignificant,  little,  low , 
defpicable,  feeble,  &c.  they  muft  be  pro¬ 
nounc’d  with  a  very  low,  leiTening*  abject  Voice, 
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and  an  Accent  of  the  greateft  Scorn  and  Difdain. 
To  fpeak  otherwife  in  all  thefe  Cafes,  than  I 
have  laid  down,  would  be  ridiculous,  and  to 
fpeak  fo  will  effed  that  Variation  of  Voice, 
which  is  fo  neceflary  to  finifli  a  complete  Speaker, 
In  fine,  remember  to  pronounce  all  your  Words 
with  an  audible  Voice,  efpecially  thofe,  which 
conclude  a  Period  ^  which  is  chiefly  to  be  ta¬ 
ken  Care  of,  when  the  Period  ends  with  Sylla¬ 
bles  of  a  weak  and  dull  Sound  in  themfelves. 

I  have  thus  run  through  the  whole  Art  of 
A&ing  and  Speaking ,  or  rather,  as  Shakefpear 
calls  it,  of  Action  and  Utterance,  in  which 
I  have  had  a  juft  Regard  to  the  Pulpit  and  the 
Bar,  as  well  as  to  the  Stage  *5  in  Complai- 
fance  to  which,  I  have  chofen  to  give  Examples 
rather  oftentimes  from  Oratory ,  than  from  the 
Drama ,  fince  the  Actor  may  learn  his  juft  Lefforis 
from  that  former,  as  from  the  latter.  I  have, 
in  fhort,  laid  down  fuch  Rules,  as  if  throughly 
confiderd,  and  reduc’d  judicicufly  to  Pradice, 
will  form  the  Gejiure  with  that  Beauty,  as  to 
ftrike  the  Eye  with  Wonder  and  Pleafure  j  and 
teach  the  Tongue  to  utter  with  that  Grace  and 
Harmony,  that  the  Ear  will  be  equally  ravilh’d, 
and  both  convey  fo  fenfibie  a  Delight  to  the 
Mind,  that  the  Succefs  will  be  much  more  glo¬ 
rious  in  the  Pulpit  and  on  the  Stage,  than  is  at 
prefent  found  from  the  Endeavours  of  either.  I 
confefs,  I  know  nor  whether  Oratory  be  at  all 
ufeful  at  the  Bary  where  Evidence ,  Proofs ,  and 
Methods  of  Court,  generally  prevail,  or  where 

juftice 
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Juftice  and  Equity  ought  to  carry  the  Point. 
Befides,  the  Subjects,  which  are  furhifh’d  at  the 
Bar,  are  in  themfelves  low  and  mean,  and  af¬ 
ford  nothing  great  and  awful,  as  both  the  Pul¬ 
pit  and  the  Stage  always  do,  or  ought  to  do. 

I  have  given  you  a  Collection  of  the  natural 
Significations  of  feveral  Gestures,  and  fihown 
how  Nature  exprefles  her  felf  in  the  feveral 
Emotions,  which  (he  feels  ^  I  have  ffiewn  you 
how  Art  improves  thefe  Gefiures ,  and  on  what 
Occafions  they  are  proper,  and  how  to  make  them 
graceful  I  have  likewife  {hewn  you  how  you 
are  to  model  your  Voice  to  make  your  Utterance 
harmonious,  (hewn  the  Defefts  of  Voice  or  Tone, 
and  its  Beauties  and  Varieties,  and  laid  down 
Rules  how  you  may  avoid  that  intolerable  Vice 
of  Monotony ,  or  always  founding  the  fame  Note 
on  all  Occafions,  without  any  or  with  very 
little  Variation,  Thus  I  have  run  through  the 
Paffions ,  the  Figures  of  Diction,  Sentences,  nay, 
and  even  Words  \  each  of  which  afford  infinite 
Variety  to  the  Voice,  if  the  Student  wili  make 
it  his  Bufinefs  to  underhand  and  to  nrahife 
.them. 

f  fhall  therefore  now  conclude  with  thofe 
Qualities  and  Qualifications  of  a  complete  AHvr , 
which  however  difficult  to  attain  they  may  feem, 
are  yet  fufficiently,  from  what  I  have  faid,  pro¬ 
ved  to  be  neceffary. 

He  ought,  therefore,  to  underhand  Hiftory, 
Moral  Philofophy,  Rhetoric,  not  only  as  far 
as  it  relates  to  Manners  and  the  Paffions,  but  e- 

very 
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very  other  Part  of  it,  at  leaft  as  far  as  it  teaches 
the  Rules  of  Elocution.  He  ought  not  to  be  a 
Stranger  to  Painting  and  Sculpture,  imitating 
their  Graces  fo  tnafterly,  as  not  to  fall  fnort  of 
a  Raphael  Urbin ,  a  Michael  Angelo ,  &c.  But 
that  which  is  the  moft  necefiary  Quality,  that 
a  Player  ought  to  cultivate,  which  fhould  be 
open,  and  much  at  Command  and  -the  Praife 
Thucidides  gave  Pericles ,  he  fhould  endeavour  to 
obtain,  that  is,  to  know  what  is  fit ,  and  to  ex¬ 
p-refs  it .  He  muft  know  how  to  give  the  pro* 
per  Graces  to  every  Character  he  reprefents, 
thofe  of  a  Prince  to  a  Prince,  thofe  of  a  Merchant 
to  a  Merchant „  and  fo  of  all  others  }  for  gene¬ 
rally  fpeaking,  let  the  Part  be  what  it  will,  the 
Perfon,  Mien,  A&ion,  Look,  is  the  fame,  that 
is,  that  of  the  Player,  not  of  the  Perfon  repre- 
fented.  He  fhould  have  farther  a  penetrating 
Wit  and  clear  Underftanding  -5  he  muft  alfo  be 
a  good  Critic  in  the  Art  of  the  Stage,  I  mean, 
in  the  Poetical  Performances,  that  he  may  choofe 
the  Good,  and  rejed  the  111. 

Befiaes  thefe  Qualifications  of  Mind,  his  Body 
ought  to  have  feveral,  that  are  not  very  common 
in  our  Days.  He  fhould  not  be  too  tall,  nor  too 
low  and  dwarfifh,  but  of  a  moderate  Size  ^ 
neither  over-Selby,  which  is  prodigious,  nor 
over-lean,  like  a  Skeleton,  Tho  this  is  a  thing 
fo  little  regarded  by  our  Managers  or  Audience, 
yet  I  find,  that  it  was  of  Confequence  in  the  ni¬ 
cer  Nations  of  Antiquity,  as  thofe  Inftances  may 
ihow,  which  Lucian  tells  you,  were  of  a  Peo- 
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pie,  who  were  no  dull  Obfervers. -  u  The 

£C  Citizens  of  Antioch  (fays  he)  are  mod  inge- 
<c  nious,  and  much  addided  to  the  Stage,  and 
u  fo  given  to  remark  what  is  faid  and  done, 
4C  that  no  Paflage  efcapes  them  5  feeing,  there- 
<e  fore,  on  a  Time  a  little  fort  Fellow  enter, 
cc  and  ad  HeBor0  they  cry ’d  out  with  one  Voice, 
“  This  is  AJiyanax ,  but  where  is  Hettor  ?  An- 
€C  other  time,  a  great  tall  long  Fellow  ading 
cc  Capaneus ,  attempting  to  fcale  the  Walls  of 
tc  Thebes ,  they  told  him,  he  might  mount  the 
cc  Walls  without  a  Ladder  ^  at  another  Time  a 
cc  big  and  corpulent  Dancer  endeavouring  to  rife 
“  high,  we  have  need,  cry’d  they,  to  under¬ 
prop  the  Stage,  &c. 

A  Player,  therefore,  fhould  be  of  an  adive, 
pliant  and  compaded  Body,  which  may  be  im¬ 
prov'd  by  learning  to  dance,  fence  and  vault. 
With  thefe  Qualities  and  Qualifications,  and  a 
thorough  Knowledge  of  what  I  have  written, 
he  may  juftly  be  allow’d  a  complete  Player, 
But  before  I  put  an  End  to  thisDifcourfe,  I  dial! 
give  an  Indance  or  two  of  Affedation  andOver- 
ading  from  Lucian.  “  I  once  (fays  he)  faw  a 
a  Dancer  (or  Ador,  for  in  his  Senfe  they  are 
cc  the  fame)  who  tho  before  of  a  good  Reputa- 
cc  tion  for  his  Art,  I  know  not  by  what  mif- 

u  chance,  difgrac’d  himfelf  by  Over-Adion.— - - 

€C  For  being  to  reprefen t  Ajax  diftraded  after 
“  his  being  vanquiftfd  by  Ulyffes ,  he  aded  not  a 
“  Madnefs,  but  was  himfelf  didemper’d.  For 
v  he  rent  the  Garment  of  one  of  thofe,  who 

w  damp’d 
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4C  (lamp’d  in  Iron  Shoes,  and  fnatching  a  Cor- 
u  net  from  one  of  the  Fidiers,  (truck  TJlyjfes , 
u  who  flood  by  infulting  on  his  Vidory,  fuch 
“  a  Blow  on  his  Head,  that  if  his  Helmet  had 
“  not  fav’d  him,  and  born  oft  the  Violence  of 
“  the  Stroke,  he  had  perifhed,  and  fal’n  proftrate 
K  at  his  Feet. 

“  Tho  the  whole  Theatre  of  Spectators,  as 
a  mad  as  Ajax,  ftampt,  (houted,  and  fhook  their 
cc  Cloaths  for  the  Rout  and  Ideots,  who  knew 
not  Decorum,  nor  were  able  to  diftinguifh 
“  falfe  Adion  from  true,  took  this  as  a  great 
“  Expreflion  of  Fury  ^  and  the  better  bred  and 
“  more  underftanding,  tho  they  blufh’d  at  what 
“  was  done,  yet  fhew’d  not  their  Diflike,  as 
“  much  as  by  their  Silence,  but  colour’d  the 
cc  Ador’s  Folly  by  their  Commendations,  tho 
<c  they  faw  not  the  Madnefs  of  Ajax  aded,  but 
“  that  of  the  Reprefenter.  So  that  not  yet 
<c  contented,  the  Gentleman  play’d  a  Prank  much 
“  more  ridiculous  for  defcending  into  the  Pit, 
“  he  ftt  down  betwixt  two,  who  had  been 

1 

u  Confuls,  who  were  much  afraid  of  themfelves, 
“  left  this  frantic  Ador  fhould  take  one  of  them 
“  for  a  Sheep.  Which  PalTage  fome  extoll’d, 
tc  others  derided  ^  others  fufpeded,  that  his  O- 
w  ver- Imitation  had  caft  him  into  a  real  Mad- 
<c  nefs.  Others  report,  that  after  he  came  to 
“  himfelf,  he  was  fo  afham’d  of  what  he  had 
done,  thdt  upon  the  true  Apprehenfion  of  his 
u  D  ftem  er,  he  fell  lick  for  Grief,  and  plainly 
profelVd  it.  For  thofe  of  his  Fadion  defiring 
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ci  him  to  aft  Ajax  over  again  to  them,  When  I 
cc  come  next  on  the  Stage,  faid  he  \  in  the  mean 
u  time ,  9tis  enough  for  me  once  to  have  plaid  the 
ct  Madman,  But  his  chief  Difcoiitent  fprung 
u  from  an  Antagonifl  or  Anti-ABor ,  who  repre- 
u  fented  Ajax  raving  fo  gracefully  and  difcreet- 
<c  ly,  that  he  gain’d  a  great  Applaufe. 

Tho,  I  fear,  I  may  have  tir’d  you  with  all 
thefe  Rules  and  Obfervations,  which  immediate¬ 
ly  relate  to  the  Actors  ^  yet  I  cannot  conclude 
without  faying  fomething  of  our  Theatrical 
Dancing  and  Mufick,  as  being  by  Ariflotle  him- 
felf  allow’d  part  or  an  Appendix  of  the  Stage. 
Under  the  laft  Head  of  Music,  I  (hall  orefume 
to  fay  fomething  of  Operas ,  which  have  of  late 
been  dangerous  Rivals  of  the  Drama,  tho  clogg  d 
with  many  adventitious  or  accidental  Abfurdi- 
tiesmore,  than  the  very  Opera  confider’din  it  felf 
contains,  tho  tho fe  are  fo  very  many  and  very  vi- 
fible,  that  they  exclude  it  from  the  rational  DR 
verfions. 

I  am  fenfible,  that  what  I  am  going  to  fay 
may  look  like  a  Condemnation  of  my  own  Pra- 
ftice,  when  I  had  the  Management  of  the 
Houfe,  and  that  is  in  regard  of  good  Dancing. 
Yet  confidering,  that  1  was  oblig’d,  on  Account 
of  Self-Defence,  to  enter  into  thofe  Meafures, 
I  hope  what  I  fay  here  cannot  be  look’d  on  as  a 
Deviation  from  my  own  Principle  or  if  it  be, 
I  may  be  allow’d  to  alter  my  Opinion  in  things 
of  this  Nature,  when  we  nod  great  Divines  do 
the  fame  every  Day  in  Matters  of  far  greater 
Importance.  *  I 
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I  know  very  well,  that  in  this  I  (hall  run  a- 
gainft  the  Stream  of  the  Town,  I  mean  of  thofe, 
who  generally  make  up  the  Audience  ^  but  then 
I  confider,  that  I  am  an  old  Man,  and  have  con- 
traded  fuch  a  Value  for  the  Drama,  by  fo  long 
a  Converfation  with  it,  that  I  would  willingly 
leave  for  a  Legacy  to  mySucceffors,  a  Stage  freed 
from  thofe  intolerable  Burthens,  under  which 
it  groans  at  prefent  by  the  Depravity  of  the 
Tafte  of  the  Audience,  which  as  it  has  rifen  in 
Dignity  has  (I  am  afraid)  fal’n  in  Purity  and 
Judgment. 

About  an  hundred  Years  ago,  there  were  a- 
bout  five  or  fix  Play-houfes  at  a  Time  in  this 
Town,  tho  at  that  Time  much  lefs  extended  and 
populous,  than  at  prelent,  ail  frequented  and 
full  )  and  the  Players  got  Eftates,  tho  the  Stage 
was  yet  in  its  Infancy,  rude  and  uncultivated, 
without  Art  in  the  Poet,  or  in  the  Decorations, 
and  fupported  by  the  Lower  Sort  of  People ,  and 
yet  thefe  Lower  Sort  of  People  difcover’d 
a  natural  Simplicity  and  good  Tafte,  when  they 
were  pleas’d  and  diverted  with  a  Drama  fo  na- 
i  ked,  and  unafiifted  by  any  foreign  Advantage. 

But  in  our  Times  (forgive  fo  bold  a  Truth) 
the  People  of  Figure,  who  in  Reafon  might  have 
been  expe&ed  to  be  the  Guardians  and  Suppor¬ 
ters  of  the  nob! eft  and  moft  rational.  Diversi¬ 
on,  that  the  Wit  of  Man  can  invent,  which  at 
once  inftrufts  and  tranfports  the  Soul,  were  the 
fir  ft,  nay,  I  may  fay,  the  only  People,  who 
confpir’d  its  Ruin,  Jby  prodigal  Subfcriptions  for 
3  Squeak--, 
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Squeaking  Italians,  and  cap’ringMonfieurs,  and 
the  more  infamoufly  to  diftinguifh  their  poor 
and  mean  Diverfions  from  thofe  more  noble  of 
the  Public,  they  would  have  no  Play  at  all 
mingled  with  them,  left  the  World  fhould  think, 
that  they  pay’d  any  Deference  to  Poetry,  Wit, 
and  Senfe  ^  or  that  their  Satisfaction  and  Delight 
reach’d  farther,  than  their  Eyes  and  Ears.  But 
what  was  yet  worfe,  their  Tafte  was  fo  far 
funk,  that  they  were  pleas’d  with  what  fhock’d 
a  nice  Ear,  and  what  could  not  divert  a  curious 
Eye.  For  firft,  thebeft  of  French  Dancers  are 
without  Variety  ^  their  Steps,  their  Pofture, 
their  Rifings  are  perpetually  the  fame  Unmean¬ 
ing  Motion  ^  a  French  Dancer  being  at  belt  but 
a  graceful  Mover ,  full  of  a  brifk  and  fenfelefs 
Activity,  unworthy  the  Eye  of  a  Man  of  Senfe, 
who  can  take  no  Pleafure  worth  attending, 
in  which  the  Mind  has  not  a  confiderable 
Share. 

Were  our  modern  Dancers  like  the  Mimes 
and  Pantomimes  of  the  Romans ,  (tho  even  thofe 
grew  into  Efteem  in  the  Wain  and  Gorrup  ion 
of  that  Empire)  our  Dotage  on  them  might 
have  been  thought  more  excufable  ^  fince  one 
of  them,  as  I  have  fhewn  from  Lucian ,  by  the 
Variety  of  his  Motions  and  Gefticulations, 
"would  reprefent  a  whole  Hiftory,  with  all 
the  different  Perfons  concerned  in  it  fo  plains 
ly  and  evidently,  that  every  body,  that  faw 
him,  perfectly  underftood  what  he  meant. 


In 
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In  this  indeed  it  might  be  pretended,  that 
there  was  fomething  to  ftrike  the  Mind,  and 
rationally  entertain  it,  every  Action  depending 
on  the  other,  and  all  directed  to  one  End.  But 
to  be  fond  of  our  modern  Dancing  is  {till  to  be 
Children,  and  fond  of  a  Rattle,  that  makes  per¬ 
petually  the  very  fame  Noife.  All  that  could 
be  faid  of  Ballon ,  (or  any  other  Dancer  of  more 
Reputation)  is,  that  his  Motion  was  eafy  and 
graceful,  the  Figures  he  threw  his  Body  into, 
fine,  and  that  he  rofe  high  with  Freedom  and 
Strength  \  or,  in  fhort,  that  he  was  an  aftive 
Man.  But  is  that,  or  would  indeed  the  Roman 
'Pantomimes ,  be  a  fufficient  Ballance  for  the 
JLofs  of  the  Drama  to  any  Man  of  common 
Senfe  ?  ^ 

But  before  the  Depravity  of  the  Roman  State, 
nay,  tv’n  in  Greece,  Dancing  was  efteem’d,  and 
always  perform'd  in  their  Plays,  eitherTragedies 
or  Comedies,  having  thole,  which  were  proper 
and  peculiar  to  each,  and  not  to  be  ufed  promif- 
cuoufly.  in  both  :  nay,  we  find,  that  ev’n  the 
Pantomime  Art  was  in  great  Perfection,  in  which 
Telefis  the  Dancer,  was  fo  great  a  Matter*  that 
when  he  danc’d  the  feven  Captains  befieging  of 
Thebes ,  he  fet  before  the  Eyes  of  the  Spectators* 
by  his  Gefliculations  and  Motions  all  that  they 
perform’d  in  that  Siege. 

Nay,  Dancing  was  there  in  10  much  Efteern, 
that  Socrates  being  reflected  on  for  frequenting 
too  much  the  ^Egyptian  Performances  of  that 
kind,  reply’d,  that  Dancing  contain’d  all  Mufit- 

L  cal 
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cal  Exercifes  and  the  ancient  Poets  Thefpis 9 
Cratinns ,  Phryntcus ,  &c.  were  call’d  Dancers, 
not  only  becaufe  they  added  Dances  to  their  Fa¬ 
bles  or  Plays,  but  alfo  becaufe  they  taught  to 
dance.  Nay,  his  certain,  that  the  Art  of  Dan¬ 
cing  was  fo  much  in  Efteem  in  Greece ,  that  Pin- 
dar  calls  Apollo  himfelf  the  Dancer .  But  then 
we  muft  remember,  that  all  thefe  Dances  con¬ 
tain’d  not  only  an  extraordinary  Exercife  for  the 
Bodv,  but  an  Inftruction  to  the  Mind,  both  in 
the  Subject  reprefented  by  the  Figures  in  the 
Art  of  War,  which  was  taught  by  the  Pyrrhic 
and  other  Dances. 

For  this  Reafon  I  fuppofe,  the  Poets  aflign’d 
Dancing  to  Children,  (except  in  the  morerobuff 
Performances  of  Warlike  Dances)  and  the  Fi¬ 
gures  of  the  Dances  always  exprefs’d  the  things, 
that  were  fung  by  the  Voice,  preferving  always 
in  them  fomething  manly  and  great,  and  they 
were  call’d  Hyporchemata ,  as'  it  were,  Dances 
fubfervient  to  the  Voice  and  therefore  they  al¬ 
ways  condemn’d  thofe,  whofe  Steps  and  Fi¬ 
gures  did  not  exprefs  or  correfpondto  the  Voice* 
’Tis  likewife  plain  from  Lucian ,  that  the  Mimes 
and  Pantomimes  of  his  Time  exprefs’d  in  Figures 
what  they  fung,  whether  the  Rape  of  Proferpi- 
na ,  the  Loves  of  Mars  and  Venus,  or  any  other 
of  the  Poetical  Fables :  For  in  his  Enumeration 

of  the  Faults  of  Dancers,  he  fays - ■  u  There 

“  are  many,  who  out  of  Ignorance  (for  ’tis  im- 
“  poflible,  that  all  fhould  be  knowing)  com- 
u  mit  great  Solecifms  in  Dancing,  fuch,  I  mean, 

“  whofe 
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€c  whofe  Aftions  are  irregular,  and  not  to  the 
“  Tune,  as  they  fay,  when  the  Foot  fays  one 
“  thing,  and  the  Jnftrument  another  :  Others 
<c  keep  Proportion  to  the  Mufic,  but  their  Pre- 
“  fentments,  as  I  have  often  feen,  are  difpropor- 
cc  tion’d  to  the  right  Time.  For  you  fhall  have 
“  one,  who  endeavouring  to  ad  the  Birth  of 
M  Jupiter,  and  Saturn  %  eating  his  Children, 
u  dances  the  Sufferings  of  Thyejles ,  by  reafon 
“  of  the  Affinity  of  the  Fables.  Another  being 
to  aft  Semele  burnt  with  Lightning,  likens 
“  Glance  to  her  born  long  after,  not  enough  re- 
u  garding  the  Song,  that  is  fung. 

But  I  fhall  call  into  my  Afliftance  on  this  Sub- 
jeft  a  Manufcript  lately  left  with  me  by  a  Friend, 
better  acquainted  with  thefe  Matters,  than  I 
can  pretend  with  all  my  modern  Helps  to  be. 

Thefe  Dances,  fays  a  certain  Author,  were 
in  Imitation  of  thofe  things,  which  the  Words 
of  the  Songs  exprefs’d.  One  of  them  is  thus 
defcrib’d  by  Xe?iophon ,  in  his  Expedition  of  Cy rut* 
as  perform’d  before  them  at  a  Feaft  with  Seuthes 
the  Thracian ■. 

After  we  had  (fays  he)  peform’d  our  Li - 
46  Nations  to  the  Gods,  and  lung  thePxana,  (that 
cc  is,  in  plain  Englijh ,  after  we  had  faid  Grace)  firft, 
u  fome  Thracians  rofe  up,  and  arm’d  danc’d  to  the 
“  Flute,  riling  lightly  and  high,  waving  and 
€C.  brand  idling  their  Swords,  till  two  of  them  to 
44  theTune  dealing  Blows  to  each  other,that  when 
14  one  of  them  fell  artificially  down,  they  all 
46  imagining  that  he  was  wounded,  fhriek’d  out 

L  2  44  aloud. 
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aloud.  Immediately  he,  who  feem’d  to  have 
cc  wounded  him,  as  he  lies  there  fpoils  him  of 
a  his  Arms,  and  finging  the  Praifes  of  Sitalcas , 
44  makes  his  Exit.  The  Reft  of  the  Thracians 
€t  then  take  up  the  fupposd  dead,  (who  indeed 
<c  had  felt  no  harm)  and  bear  him  off.  After 
“  this  enter’d  the  Magnejians  and  the  CEnianes, 
cc  and  perform’d  the  Dance  call’d  Semlutes  with 
6C  their  Arms,  which  is  thus. 

“  A  Plough-man  with  his  Arms  by  his  Sides 
<c  drives  in  the  Oxen  and  Plough,  and  fows  his 
6C  Corn,  turning  every  Minute  from  one  fide  to 
tc  the  other,  as  if  he  were  afraid,  or  apprehen- 
€C  five  of  fome  Danger.  Prefently  a  Robber  ap- 
£c  proaches,  and  the  Plough-man  handling  his 

Arms,  fights  the  Robber,  (putting  himfelf  be- 
cc  twixt  him  and  his  Plough)  adapting  all  the 
cc  Motions  of  his  Body  to  the  Notes  of  the 
cc  Flutes ,  but  in  the  End  the  Robber  vanquifh- 
ct  ing  the  Plough-man,  binds  him,  and  bears 
cc  him  off)  and  fometimes,  on  the  contrary,  the 
<c  Plough-man  the  Robber. 

There  were  indeed  many  Kinds  of  Dancing 
among  the  Ancients,  which  fome,  according  to 
Homer ,  reduce  to  three  the  firft  was  call’d  Cu- 
bifiic ,  which  Xenophon  and  Suidas  fay  was  an 
Art  of  Dancing  on  the  Head,  whilft  they  aded 
various  Motions  and  Gefticulations  with  their 
Hands  and  Legs.  The  fecond  fort  was  call'd 
Sph^rijltc,  or  the  Flay  at  Ball ,  becaufe  they 
danc’d  playing  with  a  Ball,  all  the  while  they 
kept  Time  to  the  Mufic.  The  third  kind  was 
-  4  .  plainly 
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plainly  call’d ,  Orchefis  or  Dancing .  Plato,  in 
his  Book  of  Laws,  divides  Dancing  into  Mili¬ 
tary ,  Peaceable  or  proper  for  Peace,  and  the 
Medium  betwixt  both.  That  he  call’d  Milita¬ 
ry,  which  imitated  by  riling  on  high,  or  falling 
back,  or  inclining  to  any  fide,  the  Affaults  of 
Enemies,  their  Attacks,  Evafions,  and  Defences, 
and  refembled  by  various  Figures  the  Darters , 
or  thofe,  who  fight  with  clofe  Weapons  *,  and 
Plato  was  fo  fond  of  this  fort  of  Dance,  that 
he  ordains  in  his  Republic,  that  fome  fhould  be 
paid  by  the  Public  to  teach  it  to  both  Men  and 
Women  }  believing,  that  by  this  alone  there 
Would  .be  a  very  great  Help  obtain’d  towards 
the  Perfection  of  military  Difcipline.  In  Con¬ 
firmation  of  which  we  find,  that  the  Lacedemo¬ 
nians  receiv’d  Dancing  among  their  Exercifes  as 
ufeful  to  War. 

It  would  fwell  this  Difcourfe  too  much,  to 
pick  all,  that  the  Authors  yet  extant  could  fur- 
nifh  on  the  feveral  Heads  of  thefe  two  Divifions 
of  Dancing,  that  is,  of  Homer  and  Plato  I  {hall 
therefore  keep  wholly  to  the  laft  of  the  former, 
that  is,  the  Orchefis  or  Simple  Dancing ,  deferring 
to  fpeak  of  the  Cubijlic  and  Spharific  till  fome 
other  time. 

Ariftotle ,  in  the  Beginning  of  his  Poetics, 
having  faid,  that  all  the  Parts  and  Kinds  of  Po¬ 
etry  agree  in  this,  that  they  are  all  Imitations  j 
he  divides  Imitations  into  divers  Kinds,  or  ways 
of  Imitation,  as  by  Harmony ,  or  Verfe,  &c.  or 
into  Degrees,  as  better ,  or  like,  or  worfe  ^  or 
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into  divers  Modes  or  Forms  and  Manners,  as  A- 
dion,  or  Introduction,  or  Narration,  or  alfu- 
ming  the  Perfon  of  others,  or  not  *5  and  proceed¬ 
ing,  he  fays,  this  of  Dancers,  that  they  imitate 
by  Number  alone  without  Harmony,  for  they 
imitate  the  Manners,  Paflions  and  A&ions 
by  the  numerous  Variety  of  Gefticulation. 
Hence  it  appears,  that  Dancing  was  nothing  elfe 
but  a  certain  Faculty  of  imitating  the  Manners, 
Paflions,  and  Actions  of  Men,  by  the  Motions 
and  Gestures  of  the  Body,  made  by  a  certain 
Artifice,  Number  and  Reafon.  For  when  he 
had  told  us  in  the  feventh  Book  of  his  Politics, 
that  there  was  nothing  in  Nature,  which  more 
fully  exprefs’d  the  .Similitude  of  things,  than 
dumber  and  Song,  he  juftly  adds,  that  Dancers 
in  the  Imitations  of  Actions  make  ufe  of  Num¬ 
ber.  How  this  Imitation  could  be  effected  by 
numerous  Motions,  Plutarch  in  his  fifteenth  Pro¬ 
blem  expreffes  this  moft  clearly  of  all  Men  after 
Arijlotle  ;  who  tells  us,  that  Dancing  had  three 
Parts,  the  Bearing ,  Figure ,  and  Indication }  be- 
caufe  all  Dancing  confifts  of  Motions,  Habi¬ 
tudes,  or  States  of  Body,  andPaufes,  as  Harmo¬ 
ny  of  Tones  and  Intervals,  or  Stops,  he  fays, 
the  Bearing  or  Lation  was  only  the  reprefenta- 
tive  moving  of  any  Paffion  or  the  Actions  ^  but 
the  Figure  the  Habitude  or  State  of  Body  and 
Difpofition,  in  which  the  Motion  or  Bearing 
ended  ;  for  the  Dancers  paufing  near  the  Figure 
or  Image  of  Apollo ,  Pan,  or  Bacchus ,  their  Bo¬ 
dies  being  form’d  to  their  Likenefs,  continu’d 
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elegantly  a- while  in  that  Pofture.  But  that  the 
Indication  was  not  properly  an  Imitation,  but  a 
Declaration  of  fome  certain  thing,  either  of  the 
Earth,  or  the  Heavens,  or  fomething  elfe  relating 
to  either,  exprefs’d  by  numerous  and  regular 
Motions.  As  the  Poets,  when  they  imitate  make 
ufe  of  fictitious  fometimes,  or  metaphorical 
Words  5  but  when  they  inform  or  inftrucl, 
.employ  only  fihofe,  which  are  proper.  In  like 
manner,  the  Dancers,  when  they  imitate  make 
ufe  of  Figures,  and  Habitudes,  or  States  of  the 
Body  5  but  when  they  declare  or  inform,  they 
employ  the  things  themfelves  with  the  forefaid 
Indications.  So  that  Art  or  Faculty  of  Dancing, 
according  to  Plato ,  Ariftotle ,  and  Plutarch  con- 
fids  in  Imitation,  made  only  by  Motion  }  and 
the  Dancers  themfelves  do  nothing  elfe  but  imi¬ 
tate  the  Manners  and  Affections,  by  moving 
themfelves  in  Number,  and  ufing  Gefticulations 
in  Order,  by  Bearings  or  Lations ,  or  Figures  ,  or 
declare  by  Indications  or  Information  or  elfe 
at  once  declare  to  all  the  Manners,  or  reprefent 
to  all  at  once  the  Manners,  Paffions  and  Acti¬ 
ons  of  Men.  Hence  it  was  that  Simonides , 
with  a  great  deal  of  Reafon,  us’d  to  call  Dan - 
dug  a  filent  Poefie ,  and  Poefe  a  /peaking  Dan - 
ring. 

But  Plutarch ,  even  in  his  Time,  complains, 
that  True  Dancing  was  much  degenerated  from 
Mufic,  to  which  it  was  join’d,  and  fain  from 
that  Celeftial  Art,  which  it  once  was,  into  the 
tumultuous  and  unlearned  Theatres  held  a  moft 
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abfolute  and  tyrannic  Sway  and  there  is  no 
Man  of  Knowledge  but  is  fenfible,  from  that 
Time  to  our  Days,  how  much  more  it  is  cor¬ 
rupted. 

It  is  not  fufiiciently  known,  who  firft  taught 
Men  this  fort  of  Dancing,  unlefs  you  will  al¬ 
low  what  Theophraflus  tells  us  in  Atben*us>  that 
Andro ,  a  Flutinift  of  Cat  ana ,  firft  added  to  his 
Mufic  apt  and  proper  and  elegant  Motions  - 
whence  the  Ancients  call’d  Dancing  Sicilifmg , 
Cat  ana  being  a  City  of  Sicily .  After  whom 
Cleophantes  of  Thebes  and  JEfchylus  invented  ma¬ 
ny  Figures  of  Dancing,  which  were  call’d  by  a 
Sicilian  Name  Balliomous ,  as  Athenaus  infinuates 
from  the  Authority  of  Epicbarmus  and  from 
this  Name  Hieronymus  MercunaUs  derives  the 
Italian  Name  of  Balli,  as  our  Balls  feems  to  be 
deriv’d  from  that.  ‘ 

Dances  were  perform’d  to  the  Sound  of  Wind 
Mufic,  or  the  Lute,  or  any  other  Inftrumental 
or  Vocal  Mufic.-  But  Homer ,  Plato ,  Xenophon , 
Ariflotle ,  Strabo ,  Plutarch ,  Gallia ,  Pollux ,  and 
Lucian ,  give  an  Account  of  an  infinite  Number 
of  various  Kinds  of  Dancing.  Thofe  that  were 
in  moft  Efteetn  deriv’d  their  Names  either  from 
the  Countries  where  they  were  invented,  or  in 
great  Requeft,  or  from  the  Inventor  or  Manner 
of  Performance.  Thofe  which  took  their  Names 
from  Countries  were,  the  Laconic ,  Troexenic , 
Empyrephyrian ,  Cretenfian ,  Ionic ,  Mantinean ,  &c. 
From  the  Inventor  and  Manner  of  Performance, 
as  the  Pyrrich  from  one  Pyrrichus  a  Lacedamonian , 

or. 
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qr,  as  others  would  have  it,  from  Pyrrhus  the 
Son  of  Achilles  ^  in  which  Dances  they  danc’d 
arm’d  either  with  a  Song  or  without  it,  as  we 
find  by  a  piece  of  old  Bajfo  Relievo . 

But  thefe  Pyrrich  Dances  were  divided  into 
feveral  Kinds,  or  had  feyeral  Names  $  as,  among 
the  Cretans ,  the  Orfitan ,  and  Epichidian  *5  among 
the  JEnianenfetans ,  and  Magnet es,  the  Carpeans , 
Which  Xenophon  mentions  in  the  V.  of  his  Ex¬ 
pedition  of  Cyrus.  There  were  befides,  thofe 
call’d  Apochinos  or  MaBrifmos ,  which  were 
danc’d  by  Women,  and  for  that  Reafon  call’d 
Martyri#.  Others  had  greater  Variety,  and  were 
more  folemn ;  as,  the  Datfil ,  Jambic ,  Emmelian , 
MoloJJic ,  Cor  dux ,  Sicinus ,  Perfian ,  Phrygian , 
Thracian ,  and  Telefias  *5  the  laft  fo  call’d  from 
one  Tilenius ,  who  firft  danc’d  it  in  Arms,  in 
which  Dance  Ptolemus  kill’d  Alexander  the  Bro- 

4- 

ther  of  Philip.  Other  Dances  were  call’d 
ning  or  Verfatile ,  becaufe  theDancers  turn’d  round 
in  a  Ring. 

There  were  other  Dances  call’d  Dances 
or  Cernophorus ,  Mongas,  Thermaufiris ,  or  the 
popular  or  plebeian  Anthema ,  in  which  the 
Dancers  moving  themfelves,  fang  to  the  Tune 
they  danc’d.  Where  are  my  Rofes  ?  Where  are  ?tiy 
Violets  ?  Where  are  my  Lillies  ?  Where  are  my 
beauteous  Swarms  of  Bees  ?  Some  were  ridicu¬ 
lous  *5  as,  the  Matrifmos ,  Apodimas ,  SV 

las,  Morphafmus ,  Glaux ,  and  the  Lion.  There 
are  befides,  the  Dances ,  a»  the  Tragic , 

Comic,  Satyric ,  and  the  as  the  P^r- 

richian 
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richian ,  Gymnopadican, ,  and  Hyporch&natican , 
the  manner  of  Dancing  all  which  is  not  the  Bur 
finefs  of  our  prefent  Difcourfe  *  it  is  fufficient 
to  know,  that  in  this  third  Divifion  of  Dancing 
were  not  only  all  thefe  Kinds,  we  have  menti¬ 
on’d,  but  many  more,  to  which  Lucian  appro¬ 
priated  a  whole  Book,  and  that  they  likewife 
made  ufe  of  a  great  Diver fity  of  Motions  both 
of  the  Hands  and  Feet.  For  fince  all  Motion  is 
compos’d  of  impelling  and  drawing  according  to 
Ariflotle ,  fo  the  Dancers  either  thruft  on  their 
Bodies,  or  drew  them,  either  upwards  or  down¬ 
wards,  from  the  Right  to  the  Left,  and  the  con¬ 
trary,  backwards  and  forwards ;  from  which 
Motions  after  wards  were  compos’d  fimple  Walk¬ 
ing,  Winding  and  Turning,  Procurfion  or  Sal¬ 
lies,  Leaping  or  Riling.  Divarication  or  fpread- 
ing  of  the  Legs  to  a  Diftance,  Claudication  or 
halting,  Ingeniculation  or  a  bowing  the  Knee,  or 
a  Curtefying,  Elation  or  bearing  up  haughtily, 
the  (baking  of  the  Feet,  Permutation  or  changing 
or  altering  the  Motion,  &c.  out  of  all  which  the 
whole  Art  of  Dancing  was  perfeded. 

Tho  this  be  but  an  imperfed  Sketch  of  the 
Excellence  of  the  Dancing  of  the  Ancients,  and 
gathered  from  fuch  Fragments,  as  the  Injury  of 
Time  has  left  us  ^  yet  it  is  plain,  that  they  were 
all  direded  to  exprefs  or  imitate  fomething, 
which  was  an  Advantage,  that  few  or  none  of 
our  modern  (efpeciaily  French)  Dances  have. 

But  fince'there  is  no  Man,  who  (hall  accu¬ 
rately  consider  the  feveral  Species  of  Dances  in 
v  ;  .  ufe 
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life  among  the  Ancients,  but  will  find,  that  they 
did  not  want  the  Order  of  Time,  Reafon,  Pro¬ 
portion,  and  Mufical  Harmony,  and  therefore 
maybe  apt  to. think  them  not  unlike  the  Hobby- 
Horfe  Dancing  of  our  Days,  which  both  Men 
and  Women  ufe  for  the  promoting  of  Luft  } 
but  there  is  no  body  but  may  perceive  this  Diffe¬ 
rence  between  theirs  and  ours,  that  theirs  were 
employ’d  as  Exercifes  often,  and  conducive  to 
Health,  ours  after  Supper,  Feafts,  and  in  the 
Night  Time.  Theirs  were  always  directed  to 
exprefs  fome  Paflion  or  Aftion,  or  Story  of  the 
Gods  or  Men,  ours  to  nothing  but  frifking  a- 
bout  to  {hew  a  ufelefs  A&ivity.  And  yet  how 
much  greater  Deference  has  been  paid  to  L'Abbe> 
Ballon ,  Subligniy ,  and  the  reft,  than  to  Otway  ^ 
Shakefpear ,  or  Johnfon  ?  And  while  our  own 
Poets  were  negleded,  the  French  Dancers  got 
Eftates*,  and  this  by  the  Influence  ofthofe,who 
at  the  fame  Expence  might  have  made  their  own 
Names  and  their  Country  famous  for  the  Encou¬ 
ragement  of  the  politeft  Arts  and  Sciences,  now 
neglected  to  a  Degree  of  Barbarity,  greater,  than 
moft  Nations  on  this  fide  Lapland . 

I  muft  own,  that  the  Excufe  of  our  Leaders 
fecms  greater  and  more  reafonable  in  the  Indul¬ 
gence  they  fhew  toMufic,  in  their  Subfcriptionjs 
for  Italian  Singers  tho  fo  fenfible  a  Man  as 
Monfieur  St.  Ememont  evidently  gives  the  Palm 

of  Singing  to  his  own  Nation - Solus  gallzts 

“  cant  at ,  fays  he,  none  but  the  Frenchman  Jings. 
44  I  will  not  be  injurious  to  all  other  Nations 

“  in 
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41  in  maintaining  what  an  Author  has  publiflid, 
a  the  Spaniard  weeps,  the  Italian  grieves, 
4C  the  German  hollows ,  the  Flanderkin 
<c  howls,  and  only  the  Frenchman  fings ,  I 
“  leave  him  to  all  thefe  pretty  Diflindlions,  and 
6C  lhall  only  back  my  Opinion  with  the  Autho- 
<c  rity  of  Loiiigi ,  who  could  not  endure  to  hear 
<c  an  Italian  ling  Airs,  after  he  had  heard  Vyert, 
“  Hilaire,  and  La  Petite  Varenne  ling.  Upon 
u  his  Return  to  Italy,  he  made  all  theMuficians 
of  that  Nation  his  Enemies,  faying  openly 
“  at  Rome,  as  he  had  at  Paris,  that  to  make 
<c  pleafant  Mufick,  Italian  Airs  fhould  be  in  a 

<c  French  Man’s  Mouth - -  It  is  very  certain,  he 

<c  was  much  difgulted  with  the  Harjlmefs  and 
cc  Rudenefs  of  the  greatefl  Mailers  of  Italy,  when 
“  he  had  tailed  the  Sweetnefs  of  the  French, 

the  Neatnefs  and  Manner  of  the  French . - - 

The  Italians  with  their  Profoundnefs  in  Mufic, 
“  bring  their  Art  to  our  Ears  without  any 
“  Sweetnefs,  &c.  Whether  this  Man  of  a n 
acknowledg’d  fine  Talle  be  in  the  right  or  not, 
I  leave  to  the  Judges  of  the  Art*,  but  I  am  fure, 
if  he  has  (hewed  himfelf  but  an  indifferent  Cri¬ 
tic  in  Mufic,  he  has  (hewn  himfelf  a  good  Pa¬ 
triot,  in  preferring  his  own  Country-men  to  a 
Company  of  Stroling  Foreigners,  who  in  my 
poor  Opinion  have  little  x^dvantage  of  either  of 
us,  but  that  of  coming  a  great  way,  and  requi¬ 
ring  a  great  deal  of  Money,  and  the  Witchery 
of  being  a  Foreigner  *  when  fcarce  any  Nation 
has  given  us,  for  all  our  Money,  better  Singers, 

than 
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thari  Mrs.  Tofts  and  Mr.  Leveridge ,  who  yet  be¬ 
ing  of  our  own  Growth,  maintain  but  a  fe- 
cond  or  third  Chara&er  among  worfe  Voices. 

But  were  thefe  Foreigners  as  excellent,  as 
they  themfelves  would  be  thought,  yet  to  be 
drawn  wholly  by  Sound,  tho  the  moft  harmo¬ 
nious,  that  Art  and  Nature  can  fupply,  is  nei¬ 
ther  the  greateft  nor  the  jufteft  Praife. 

It  muft,  however,  be  allow’d,  that  Mufic 
difcovers  a  wonderful  Power,  a  Power  not  to 
be  refilled  }  but  I  am  afraid,  that  Power  acts 
more  on  the  Body,  than  the  Mind,  or  by  the 
Body  on  the  Mind  }  the  Ear  has  a  pleafing  Sen- 
fation  at  melodious  Sounds,  and  that  gratifies 
the  Mind,  which  cannot  naturally  be  uneafy 
when  the  Body  is  delighted  with  agreeable  Sen- 
fations  :  But  this  proves  Mufic  as  tranfporting, 
as  it  is  to  be  but  a  fenfual  Pleafure,  and  deri¬ 
ving  no  part  from  Reafon,  nor  directing  any^part 
to  the  Gratification  of  the  rational  Soul.  But 
then  this  Power  and  Force  of  Mufic  is  heigh-* 
ten’d  by  the  Addition  of  Poetry,  which  among 
the  Ancients  even  in  Dancing  (as  we  havefeen) 
W'as  very  feldom  left  out}  for  paflionate Words 
give  a  double  Vigour  to  Harmony,  and  make 
for  it  a  furer  way  to  the  Heart,  than  when  the 
Soul  is  unconcern’d  in  the  bare  and  folitarv 
Notes*  And  Vocal  Mufic  is  agreed  by  all  to 
be  the  molt  noble,  and  moll  touching,  that 
Tone  being  efteem’d  the  moft  excellent,  which 
comes  neareft  to  Vocal  Sounds* 
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Mufic  therefore  ought  ftill,  as  originally  it 
was,  to  be  mingled  with  the  Drama ,  where  it 
is  fubfervient  to  Poetry,  and  comes  into  the  Re¬ 
lief  of  the  Mind,  when  that  has  been  long  in- 
tenfe  on  fome  noble  Scene  of  Paffion,  but  ought 
never  to  be  a  feparate  Entertainment  of  any 
Length.  /  /  ;  v 

But  tho  we  allow  the  Vocal  the  Prehemi- 
nence  of  all  other  forts  of  Mufic,  yet  we  can¬ 
not  without  the  greatefi:  Abfurdities  receive  even 
that  on  Subjects  improper  for  it,  or  in  a  manner 
unnatural,  that  is,  as  it  is  offer’d  to  us  in  our 
Opera's ,  with  which  of  late  the  Town  (I  mean 
the  leading  part  of  the  Audience)  has  been  per¬ 
fectly  intoxicated,  and  in  that  drunken  Fit  has 
thrown  away  more  Thoufands  of  Pounds  for 
their  Support,  than  would  have  furnifh’d  us 
with  the  beft  Poetry,  and  the  beft  Mufic  in  the 
World,  without  declaring  againft  common  Senfe. 
Operas  have  been  faid  to  be  the  Invention  of 
modern  Italy,  e’er  the  Return  of  Learning,  and 
in  the  midft  of  that  barbarous  Ignorance,  with 
which  the  Inundations  of  Vandals ,  Goths ,  Huns 
and  Lombards  had  o’er-whelm’d  it  •  but  I  think 
it  is  pretty  plain,  that  the  Romans  were,  before 
that,  funk  as  far  from  their  ancient  Learning  and 
Senfe,  as  Virtue  and  Warlike  Glory  }  and  Lu¬ 
cian  puts  it  beyond  Controverfy,  that  the  Enter¬ 
tainment,  which  we  now  call  Operas ,  was  ill 
ufe  in  his  Time,  when  he  fays,  after  he  had 

been  ridiculing  the  Tragedies  of  his  Age - - 

“  And  alfo  his  Clamour  from  within,  he  breaks 

“  open 
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“  open,  and  unlocks  himfelf,  and  mod  ridicu - 
“  loujly  Sings  his  own  Sufferings,  and  renders 
u  himfelf  by  the  very  Tone  odious  j  yet  as 
tc  long,  as  he  perfonates  fome  Andromache ,  or 
<c  Hecuba ,  his  Singing  is  tolerable,  but  for  a 
'  “  Hercules  to  enter  dolefully  Singing,  and 
to  forget  himfelf  and  neither  regard  his  Lions 
Skin  or  Club ,  muji  ?ieeds  to  a  judging  Man  appear 
a  Solecifm. 

But  this,  as  I  have  faid,  was  in  the  Corrup¬ 
tion  of  the  Roman  State,  under  the  Empire, 
when  Learning  was  almoft  again  engrofs’d  by 
the  Greeks ,  and  fcarce  any  elfe  appear’d  in  Books 
of  Note  but  that  Nation,  as  thofe  of  Plutarch , 
Sextus ,  Lucian ,  &c.  for  it  was  never  fo  in  Greece , 
as  is  plain  from  th zAlceJlis  of  Euripides }  where 
the  Servants  of  Admetus  are  fcandaliz’d  at  the 
Singing  of  Hercules ,  when  Alcefis  lay  dead  in 
the  Palace,  and  the  Family  with  its  Lord  were 
all  in  the  extremeft  Grief  and  Sorrow  which 
is  a  plain  Argument,  that  the  reft  of  the  Play 
was  fpoken,  and  not  fung.  Mr.  Barns  indeed, 
who  is  the  Author  of  extraordinary  Conjectures, 
fancies,  that  the  Greek  Tragedies  were  fung  like 
our  Operas  *,  whereas  what  we  have  here  in- 
flanced,  and  the  Conflitution  of  the  Chorus  in 
its  Divifion  into  Strophe ,  Antiflrophe ,  and 
pod ,  prove  the  contrary.  But  this  may  pafs 
from  a  Gentleman ,  who  would  fain  per- 
fuade  us,  that  Solomon  was  the  Author  of  the 
lli  as. 


4 


What 
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"What  infinuated  into  him  this  Notion,  wa§ 
the  Words  he  gives  us,  which  imply  no  more 
but  that  Harmony  of  Speaking,  which  we  have 
been  endeavouring  to  recommend  to  the  Study 
of  our  prefent  Players.  But  if  this  were  really 
true,  (whereas  it  is  direftly  contrary  to  Truth) 
yet  I  cannot  imagine,  that  any  Authority  can 
juftifie  that,  which  is  abfurd  in  it  felf.  But  be* 
caufe  the  Authority  of  a  Man,  that  is  receiv’d 
5n  the  World,  and  allow’d  to  be  a  Man  of  a  fine 
Tafte,  and  admirable  Serife,  may  be  more  pre¬ 
valent  with  moft  Pretenders  to  Wit,  thanReafom 
it  felf,  I  fhall  here  tranfcribe  what  Monfieut 
St;  Evremont  has  deliver’d  to  the  Public  on  this 
Head,  both  in  regard  of  his  Reputation,  and  for 
the  Juftnefs  of  his  Reafoning,  Which  is  the  befl 
Confirmation  of  an  Authority  ^  and  tho  what 
he  fays  be  on  the  French  Opera  s>  it  will  hold 
ftronger  againft  the  Italian.  He  writes  to  the 
late  Duke  of  Buckingham  in  the  following  man¬ 
ner.  \ 

“  I  have  long,  my  Lord,  had  a  Mind  to  give 
cc  you  my  Thoughts,  and  deliver  my  Senti- 
ic  ments  on  the  Difference  betwixt  the  Italian 
a  and  French  way  of  Singing. 

cc  The  Difcourfe  we  had  of  it  at  the  Dutchefs 
<c  of  Mazatme’ s  has  rathet  added  to,  than  fa- 
tisfy  d  that  Defire,  which  I  will  now  wholly 
“  gratify,  by  thefe  few  Thoughts  I  now  fend 
“  you  upon  it;  I  fnall  therefore  begin  with  a- 
vowing"  freely  to  you,  that  I  am  no  Admirer 
*€  of  thole  mufical  Plays  or  Tragedies,  which 
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“  we  fee  in  our  Time ,  I  own  indeed,  that 
u  their  Magnificence  gives  me  fome  Plea  fare* 
“  that  their  Machines  havefometimes  fomething 
“  furprizing,  the  Mufic  in  fome  Places  may  be 
“  charming,  and  the  whole  together  feemswori- 
tc  derful  ,  but  then  you  muft  grant  me  on  the 
cc  other  hand,  thatthefe  Wonders  are  extreme- 
u  ly  tedious,  for  where  the  Mind  has  fo  very 
“  little  to  do,  the  Senfes,  after  the  firft  Plea- 
“  fure,  which  the  fhort-liv’d  Surprize  affords, 
<c  muft  languifh  and  die.  The  Eyes  grow  wea- 
<c  ry  of  being  continually  fixt  upon  the  glaring 
tc  Objefts.  In  the  Beginning  of  the  Conforts, 
“  the  Audience  obferve  the  Juftnefs  of  the  Con- 
u  cords,  and  let  none  of  the  Varieties  efcape 
“  them,  that  join  in  the  making  up  the  Sweet- 
cc  nefs  of  the  Harmony  *,  foon  after  the  Inftru- 
<c  ments  ftun  us,  and  the  Mufic  feems  no  more  to 
<c  the  Ears,  but  a  confus’d  and  undiftinguifhable 
“  Sound.  But  who  can  fupport  the  dull  Tedi- 
“  oufnefs  of  the  Recitativo ,  which  has  neither 
“  the  Charm  of  Song,  nor  the  agreeable  Force 
“  of  good  Speaking  ?  The  Soul  tir’d  out  with 
“  a  long  Attention  to  that,  in  which  it  can  find 
€C  nothing  affefting,  retires  into  it  felf  to  find 
“  fome  fecret  Emotion,  by  which  it  may  be 
“  touch’d  *5  and  the  Mind,  having  in  vain  ex- 
“  pecfed  Impreffions  from  without,  has  Reeourfd 
“  to  empty  Mufings,  or  grows  diffatisfy’d  with 
“  it  felf  for  being  fo  ufelefs  to  its  own  Satisfa- 
<c  (ftion.  In  a  Word,  the  Fatigue  is  fo  great' 
M  and  fo  univerfal,  that  we  only  think  how  to' 

:  '  M  *  gel 
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tc  get  out  ^  and  all  the  Pleafure  the  tir’d  Spe- 
“  ftator  can  propofe  to  himfelf,  is  the  Hopes  of 
cc  a  fpeedy  End  to  the  Show. 

“  *  The  Reafon  why  generally  I  foon  grow 
ic  weary  at  an  Opera,  is,  That  I  never  yet  faw 
“  any  Opera,  which  did  not  appear  to  me  mofl  de- 
“  fpi cable ,  both  in  the  f  Difpofltion  of  the  Subjetf , 
^  and  in  the  Verfes.  Now  his  in  vain  to  charm  the 
u  Ear ,  and  flatter  the  Eye ,  if  the  Mind  remain 
<c  unfatisfy d,  my  So  id  being  in  better  Intelligence 
“  with  my  Mind ,  than  with  my  Senfes ,  ftruggles 
a  aFa'inft  ^tnprejjions  might  receive ,  or  at 
a  lea [l  fails  in  giving  an  agreeable  Confent  to 
u  them ,  without  which  e  en  the  mofl  delightful 
cc  Objects  can  never  afford  me  any  great  Portion 
u  of  Pleafure. 

u  ’Pis  true,  a  Foolery  fet  off,  and  hautgout 
u  with  Mafic,  Dances,  Machines,  and  Decora- 
“  tions,  is  a  pompous  and  magnificent  Foolery , 
“  but  yet  it  is  dill  but  a  Foolery  :  ’Tis  an  ug- 
“  ly  Ground  to  beautiful  Ornament,  through 
w  which  1  yet  difcover  the  Ground  with  a  great 
64  deal  of  Diifatisfadion. 

“  There  is  another  thing  in  Opera's  fo  con- 
u  trary  to  Nature,  that  it  always  fhocks  my  I- 
“  imagination,  and  that  is,  the  fmging  the  zvhole 
“  from  one  End  to  the  other ,  as  if  the  Perfons 

*  This  Reafon  is  worthy  our  Wits  Confi deration,  who  can  value  them - 
[elves  on  their  Under  [landing,  yet  bear  Nonfenfe  in  Mufic  for  four  hours 
together,  nay ,  and  extol  it  too. 

f  T  is  is  [pollen  of  the  French  Opera’s  of  Quinaut,  which  as  far 
exi  el  nh.  the  Italian  Opera’s,  in  Difprfition  and  Verje ,  as  Dr)den  does 
Queries. 

“  load 
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S€  had  ridiculoufiy  confpir'd  to  treat  in  Mufic  both 
u  of  the  moft  common  and  mofl_  important  Affairs 
u  of  human  Life .  Can  any  Man  perfuade  his 
cc  Imagination,  that  a  Mafter  calls  his  Servant, 
“  or  fends  him  of  an  Errand  finging  ?  That  one 
<c  Friend  communicates  a  Secret  to  another 
<c  finging  ?  That  Politicians  deliberate  in  Coun- 
“  cil  finging  $  That  Orders  in  Time  of  Battle 
<c  are  given  finging  ?  And  that  Men  are  melodi - 
u  oujly  kill'd  with  Sword,  Pike  or  Mufket  ?  This 
“  is  to  lofe  the  very  Life  and  Soul  of  Repre- 
<c  fentation,  which  no  Man  of  Senfe  doubts* 
“  but  is  preferable  to  Harmony.  For  Harmed 
“  ny  ought  to  be  no  more,  than  a  bare  Atten- 
u  dant  on  Poetry  3  and  the  great  Mafters  of  the 
<c  Stage  have  chofe  to  add  it,  not  as  eftential  ot 
<c  neceffary,  but  as  pleafing,  after  they  have  re- 
“  gulated  all  that  relates  to  the  Subjed  and  Di£ 
w  courfe. 

“  In  the  mean  time,  by  thefe  means  the  Idea 
<€  of  the  Mafter  of  Mufick  or  Compofer  takes 
<c  Place  of  the  Heroe  of  the  Opera,  and  juftles 
him  quite  out  of  our  Thoughts.  Loiiigi * 
4C  Cavallo  and  Cefii  are  reprefented  to  our  Ima- 
gination  3  for  the  Mind  being  unable  to  ap- 
4C  prehend  or  conceive  a  finging  Hero ,  comes  di- 
<c  redly  on  him,  who  made  the  Mufic  3  nor  can 
w  any  one  deny,  but  that  Baptifie  in  the  Opera's 
tC  reprefented  in  the  Palace  'Royal  is  a  thoufand 
iC  times  more  thought  on,  than  Thefeus  or 
w  Cadmus , 
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cc  I  pretend  not,  by  what  I  have  faid,  to  ex- 
€£  elude  all  manner  of  Singing  from  the  Stage, 
for  it  muft  be  allow’d,  that  there  are  fome 
€C  things  there  which  ought  to  be  fung,  and  o- 
w  thers,  which  may  be  fung  without  finning  a- 
<c  gainfi:  Probability,  Decency  and  Reafon.  Vows, 
££  Prayers,  Praifes,  Sacrifices,  and  generally  all, 
C£  that  relates  to  the  Service  of  the  Gods,  are 
“  fung  in  all  Nations,  and  in  all  Times  •,  ten- 
£e  der  and  mournful  Paffions  exprefs  themfelves 
naturally  enough  by  a  kind  of  Tone  •  the 
u  Expreflion  of  Love  in  its  Birth ,  the  Irrefolu- 
€t  tion  and  Doubts  of  a  Soul  tofs’d  by  the  feve- 
€€  ral  Emotions  of  that  Paffion,  are  the  Subjed 
w  for  Stanzas ,  or  Lyric  Poefy,  and  fo  is  that 
€C  for  Mufic.  Every  Man  knows,  that  the  Greeks 
44  introduc’d  the  Chorus  on  their  Stage,  and  I’m 
of  Opinion,  that  we  have  the  fame  Reafon  to 
follow  their  Example  on  ours. 
w  The  Bufinefs  of  th tDrama,  in  my  Opinion, 
ought  to  be  diftributed  in  this  manner. 
Whatever  relates  to  Converfation,  to  the  In- 
€C  trigues  and  Affairs,  to  Counfel  and  Aftion,  is 
only  proper  in  the  Mouth  of  the  ABor,  but 
46  highly  ridiculous  in  that  of  a  Singer .  The 
Greeks  made  noble  Tragedies ,  in  which  fome- 
thing  was  fung  the  Italians  m&French  make 
H  thofe,  which  are  deteftable,  in  which  every 
cc  thing  is  fung  ! 

u  Would  you  know  what  an  Opera  really 
“  is?  I’ll  tell  you,' — —  It  is  a  very  Odd 
&  Medley  of  Poetry  and  Music,  in  which 

«  the 
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tc  the  Poet  and  Matter  of  Mufic  are  equally  on 
“  the  Rack  for  one  another,  and  take  a  great 
“  deal  of  Pains  to  compofe  a  very  Scurvy-Piece, 
“  Not  but  you  may  fometimes  find  agreeable  * 
“  Words,  and  very  fine  Airs  in  them,  but  you 
“  will  find  with  much  more  Certainty,  before 
<c  any  one  of  them  be  done,  a  Diflike  of  the 

Verfes,  where  the  Poet’s  Genius  has  been 
<c  ftinted,  and  a  perfett:  Satiety  of  the  Singing, 
“  when  too  long  a  Service  has  jaded  the  Com- 
“  pofer. 

“  Did  I  think  my  felf  Matter  of  Capacity  e- 
cc  nough  of  advifing  thofe  Perfons  of  Confidera- 
“  tion  and  good  Breeding,  who  are  pleas’d  with 
<c  this  Entertainment  of  the  Theatre,  I  would 
“  counfel  them  to  recover  their  vitiated  Palate, 
<c  and  relilh  again  our  good  Plays,  our  Trage - 
<c  dies  and  Come  die  j,  where  Mufic  may  be  in- 
“  troduc’d  without  wounding  the  Reprefenta- 
<c  tion,  there  they  might  have  a  mufical  Pro- 
<c  logue,  and  in  the  Interludes  they  might  have 
<c  the  Mufic  animated  with  f  Words,  that 
<c  might  be  the  Life  of  what  had  been  repre- 


*  This  is  only  in  the  French  Opera’s,  neither  the  Italian  nor  ours 
can  pretend  to  them. 

f  He  means  by  this  what  Horace  fays  of  the  Chorus,  thus  tranfla - 
ted  by  the  Lord  Rofcommon, 

A  Chorus  fhould  fupply  what  Aftiop  wants, 

And  has  a  generous  and  manly  Part •, 

Bridles  wild  Rage,  loves  rigid  Honefty, 

And  ftrift  Obfervance  of  impartial  Laws, 

Sobriety,  Security,  and  Peace  $ 

And  begs  the  Gods  to  turn  blind  Fortune’s  Wheel, 

To  raife  the  Wretched,  and  pull  down  the  Proud,  <&c. 

M  3  A . ,  «  fented* 
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H  fented.  And  after  the  Play  is  ended,  an  E- 
pilogue  might  be  fang,  or  feme  Reflections  on 
H  the  fined  things  in  the  Play.  This  would 
fortify  the  Idea,  and  rivet  the  Impreflions 
they  had  made  in  the  very  Hearts  of  the  Au- 
dience. 

16  By  this  means  you  might  fupply  enough 
to  fatisfy  both  the  Senfes  and  the  Mind  ^  the 
a  Charm  of  Singing  relieving  the  bare  Repre - 
u  fentation ,  and  the  Force  of  ACtion  the  Length 
a  of  the  M. ufic. 

Thus  far  Monfieur  St.  Evremont \  and  I  for¬ 
bear  giving  you  his  Difcourfe  about  the  mutual 
Diflike  the  French  and  Italians  have  for  the  Ope¬ 
ra's  of  each  other,  becaufe  that  Controverfy  is 
not  much  to  our  Purpofe  ^  and  our  Italians 
have  not  long  ago  publifh’d  a  Book,  call’d,  The 
Comparifoti  of  the  French  and  Italian  Mafic,  in 
which  the  French  Author  gives  up  the  Caufe  to 
the  Italians ,  in  return  of  Louigi' s  giving  it  up 
formerly  to  the  French .  Tho  if  I  had  any 
thing  to  do  with  this  Controverfy,  I  fliould  ve¬ 
ry  much  doubt  the  Judgment  of  the  Frenchman 
from  one  Inftance  of  many,  where  he  admires 
the  Italians  for  Singing  out  of  Tune,  that  they 
may  give  the  better  Relifh  to  the  fine  Harmony, 
that  fucceeds  5  as  if  a  Man  fhould  admire  it  as 
a  Perfection  in  another  to  fpeak  Nonfenfe  firft, 
to  give  the  better  Tafte  to  Senfe  afterwards. 

I  confefs,  I  was  a  little  furpriz?d,  to  hear  of 

and  fee  this 'Book  with  Notes  by  Seignior  AT*- - 

or  fome  Creature  of  his  for  1  thought  they 

would 
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would  never  have  ventur'd  fo  far  out  of  their 
Depth,  as  to  launch  from  mere  Sound  into 
Senfe,  from  pricking  mufical  Notes,  to  Writing  ^ 
fince  that  was  the  only  effectual  way  they  could 
take  to  convince  the  World,  that  we  were  im¬ 
pos’d  on  by  thofe,  who  were  not  content  to  bub¬ 
ble  us  of  our  Money  for  Airs  and  Recitative’s, 
unlefs  they  told  us  to  our  Faces,  that  we  knew 
nothing  of  the  mater,  and  muft,  therefore,  re¬ 
ceive  whatever  Stuff  they  would  be  gracioufly 
pleas’d  to  beftow  upon  us. 

But  this  Author-^puts  a  great  Strefs  on  the 
Taking  of  his  Compositions,  and  the  Mifcarri- 
age  of  thofe  of  others,  when  he  had  before  de- 
ny’d,  that  we  knew  any  thing  of  the  Matter. 
But  if  he  allow  that,  as  aTeft  of  the  Excellence 
of  his  Opera ,  that  will  be  much  Stronger  for 
Mr.  Henry  Parcel,  whofe  Mufic  Supported  a 
Company  of  young  raw  A&ors,  againft  the  beft 
and  moft  favour’d  of  that  Time,  and  tranfported 
the  Town  for  Several  Years  together,  as  they  do 
yet  all  true  Lovers  of  Mufic.  Let  any  Mafter 
compare  Twice  ten  hundred  Deities ,  the  Mufic 
in  the  Prof  Scene ,  Several  Parts  of  the  Indian 
Queen ,  and  twenty  more  Pieces  of  Henry  Parcel , 
with  all  the  Arrietds ,  Dacapos ,  Recitative  s  of 
Camilla ,  Pyrrhus ,  Clotilda ,  &c.  and  then  judge 
which  excels.  Parcel  penetrates  the  Heart, 
makes  the  Blood  dance  through  your  Veins,  and 
thrill  with  the  agreeable  Violence  offer'd  by  his 
Heavenly  Harmony  ^  the Arietto’s  are  pretty  light 
Airs,  which  tickle  the  Ear,  but  reach  no  far- 

M  4  ther  *5 
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{her  ^  P  ur  cel  moves  the  Paffions  as  he  pleafes,  nay, 
Paints  in  Sounds,  and  verifies  all  that  is  faid  of 
Timotheus.  Mufic^  as  well  as  Verfe,  is  fiubjeft 
to  that  Rule  of  Horace  ^ 

He  that  would  have  Spectators  J, hare  his  Griefs 

Muji  write  not  only  well7  but  *  movingly . 

This  was  Henry? ur cel  sTalent  5  and  his  Music, 
as  known  as  it  is,  and  as  often  repeated  as  it  has 
been,  has  to  this  Day  the  very  fanofe  Effed:.  But 
all  the  Airs  of  thefe  Opera*s7  as  they  touch  no¬ 
thing  but  the  Ear,  fo  they  vanifh  as  foon,  as  that 
is  tyr’d  with  the  Repetition  ^  that  is,  they  live 
but  a  Year  at  moft  fo  that  Pur  cel's  being  com¬ 
pos'd  to  penetrate  the  Soul,  and  make  the  Blood 
thrill  through  the  Veins,  live  for  ever  *,  but 
thofe  foreign  Whims,  which  have  coft  us  above 
twenty  thoufand  Pounds,  are  loft  before  the 
Caftratos  have  fpent  the  Money  they  brought 
them  in. 

But  it  has  by  this  very  Book  been  faid,  that 
pur  Tafte  is  improv’d,  much  amended  fince  the 
Time  of  Henry  Purcely  and  that  we  fhould  not 
now  relifh  any  of  his  Things.  To  this  I  an- 
fwer,  that  I  find  the  beft  Judges  of  Mufic,  thofe 
who  are  Matters  of  the  Compofition,  as  well  as 


*  Non  fans  eft  pulchra  efTe  Poeraata  dulcia  funto  &  cjuocunq; 
volenr  ar.imum  Audiroris  agunto.  It  is  not  enough ,  that  the  Poem  be 
beautiful^  but  it  fhould  be  Sweety  and  turn  the  Mind  wbers-ever  it 

j pleafes* 

Per? 
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Performance,  prefer  what  he  has  done  to  all  the 
Operas  we  have  had,  on  our  Stage  at  leaft.  I 
would  therefore  fain  know  how  our  Talte  is 
mended  ?  Do  the  promifcuous  Audience  know 
more  of  the  Art  of  Harmony  and  Mufic?  No— 
not  one  in  a  thoufand  underltands  one  {ingle  Note. 
How  fhall  thefe  therefore  give  the  Preference  of 
this  new  Mtifa,  to  that  of  Henry  Pur  cel's  }  The 
Mailers  muft  decide  it,  you  reply  perhaps — — 
That  indeed  would  bring  it  into  a  fmall  Com- 
pafs,  to  the  Decifion  of  a  very  few,  and  yet  not 
to  be  determin’d  for  the  Englijb  Mailers  have 
flill  a  Veneration  for  Parcel  and  the  foreign 
Mailers  have  too  vifible  an  Interell  to  be  the 
Deciders.  The  only  way  is  by  the  Rules  of 
Art  for  what  goes  beyond  them  is  nothing  but 
Extravagance,  and  no  Beauty  and  if  the  Itali¬ 
ans  ling  out  of  Tune  by  way  of  Perfedion,  they 
mull  enjoy  the  Advantage,  which  all  Men  ejfe 
in  the  World  will  condemn  as  no  Harmony,  and 
by  Confequence  can  be  no  Beauty  or  Excellence 
in  Mulic,  the  very  Soul  of  which  is  Harmony . 

But  to  return  from  this  Digrefiion,  in  Vindi¬ 
cation  of  our  Englijb  Mafic,  to  the  Abfurdities 
of  Opera's  ^  I  think  the  Degeneracy  of  the  Age 
is  but  too  apparent,  in  the  fetting  up  and  encou¬ 
raging  fo  paltry  a  Diverfion,  that  has  nothing  in 
it  either  manly  or  noble. 

But,  fays  a  certain  Gentleman,  the  Bufinefs 
of  the  Stage  is  to  pleafe ,  and  if  this  Pleafure  be 
found  in  Opera's ,  what  fignihe  all  the  objected 
Abfurdities  ?  Tho  this  be  a  very  ridiculous  De¬ 
fence, 
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fence,  and  will  hold  of  the  molt  fcandalous  and 
dulleft  things  in  Nature  }  yet  I  have  heard  it 
urg’d  by  Men  of  allow’d  Wit,  and  indeed,  who 
had  more  of  that,  than  of  Reafon,  and  Judg¬ 
ment,  which  is  founded  on  that.  But  if  this 
be  really  a  good  Argument,  Clinch  of  Barnet , 
Bartholomew-Fair  Drolls,  nay  a  Jack-pudding 
Entertainment  in  Moor-Fields  are  noble  Enter¬ 
tainments,  for  all  thefe  pleafe,  and  have  as  good 
a  Title  to  the  Stage,  as  Opera’s ,  nay,  from  Rea¬ 
fon  a  better,  as  not  fubjed  to  fo  many  Abfur- 
dities.  But  this  is  confecrated  by  the  Tafte  of 
Quality.—  If  the  Tafte  of  Quality  fink  to  that 
of  the  Canaille ,  it  is  not  the  Perfons  can  give 
it  a  Reputation,  fince  their  beloved  Cowley  has 
told  us  of  a  great  Vulgar ,  as  well  as  fmali \ 

Would  therefore  a  Man  of  Senfe  be  for  a  Di- 
verfion, which  levels  his  Underftanding  with  that 
of  the  Refufe  of  the  Mob  .<?  Yet  the  following 
of  Operas  does  this,  and  infilling  in  their  Vin¬ 
dication,  that  what-ever  pleafes  deferves  Encou¬ 
ragement,  fince  it  is  a  Scandal  to  be  pleas’d  with 
fame  things,  as  proving  but  a  weak  Capacity,  or 
a  very  unpolifh’d  Tafte. 

There  are  fome  Pleafures,  which  none  but 
Men  of  fine  Senfe,  and  a  Gull  for  the  Art,  can 
diftinguilh,  as  in  Painting,  Graving,  while 
the  Vulgar  look  with  an  equal  Eye  on  the  bell 
and  the  worft.  A  certain  Country  Squire  of  my 
Acquaintance  was  drinking  in  a  Country  Ale- 
houfe,  in  which  feeing  feveral  notable  Cuts,  as 
of  the  Prodigal ,  Robin  Hood  and  Little  John% 

and 
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and  fome  other  feurvy  Prints,  worfe  than  ever 
Overton  fold,  he  turn’d  to  the  Gentleman,  who 

fate  next  him,  and  faid, - Well !  this  P aiming 

is  a  noble  Art —  And  indeed  a  Graving  of  old 
Vanhove's ,  or  worfe,  if  any  worfe  can  be,  would 
pleafe  the  Vulgar ,  as  well  as  one  of  Edlinchy 
Audrand ,  or  any  of  the  Italian  Cuts  and  a 
Piece  of  a  mere  Sign-Dauber  is  as  valuable  in 
the  Eye  of  a  grofs  and  common  Underdanding, 
as  one  of  Raphael9 s  or  Thornhill's.  And  fo  in 
Mufic,  a  Taber  and  Pipe ,  a  Cymbal  or  Horn-pipe , 
will  ravifh  the  Mob,  more  than  the  admirable 
Mr.  Shear  with  his  incomparable  Lute  j  and 
the  Ballad  Tune  Lilly  Bullero  more,  than  a  fine 
Sonato  of  Corelli.  x\nd  thus  in  Poetry,  the 
Million  will  prefer  Bunnyan  and  Quarles  to 
Milton  and  Dryden  ^  yet  fure  no  Gentleman  of 
fine  Tafte  and  Genius  in  all  thefe  things,  but 
would  be  afham’d  to  urge  fuch  an  Argument  as 
Plealing,  fince  all  thefe,  which  are  fcandalous, 
pleafe  the  mod  in  Number. 

It  is  therefore  as  fcandalous  to  be  pleas’d  with 
any  thing  irrational  and  abfurd  on  the  Stage, 
in  Comparifon  of  the  Drama ,  as  with  Jack- 
pud  ding,  or  a  Bartholomew  Droll  off  it  •  or  to 
prefer  to  Edlinth ,  Audrand  a  Vanhove ,  &c. 
or  a  Confort  of  Tongs  and  Keys,  or  Cymbal 
and  Bagpipe  to  Mr.  Shoars  Lute,  or  the  Compe¬ 
titions  of  Corelli. 

But,  fays  another,  if  All  that  is  abfurd  and 
irrational  fhould  be  excluded  the  Theatre,  you 
mud  banifh  a  great  many  of  the  mod  celebrated 
?  Pieces 
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Pieces  of  the  Stage  as,  Othello ,  which  is  com¬ 
pos’d  of  Parts  fnocking  to  Reafon,  and  full  of 
Abfurdities  ,  the  Maid's  Tragedy ,  which  Mr. 
Rhimer  has  juftly  condemn’d,  and  feveral  others, 
which  no  Man  has  been  able  to  vindicate  from 
Faults  equal  to  thofe  urg’d  againft  Opera's.  And 
fince  our  Reafon  muft  be  (hock’d  either  with 
Harmony ,  or  without  it,  pray  let  us  have  Ope - 
ras ,  where  the  Compofer’s  pleafing  Art  makes 
Amends  for  the  Poet’s  Fooleries.  Nay,  fays  an¬ 
other,  I  will  undertake  to  prove,  that  there  is 
fcarce  one  Play,  that  has  met  tolerable  Succefs, 
or  is  very  much  efteem’d,  and  call’d  a  Stock- 
Play,  but  what  is  as  abfurd,  and  (hocking  to 
Reafon,  as  moil  Opera's  ^  and  what  is  worfe, 
the  Authority,  which  they  have  obtain’d  with 
the  Many  is  fo  great,  that  when  you  attempt  to 
fpeak  againft  them,  both  your  Wits  and  Witlings 
cry  out,  That  yciire  paft  Shame. 

If  indeed,  purfues  he,  you  could  advance  the 
Britijb  Stage  to  the  Excellence  of  that  of  Athens , 
it  would  want  neither  Reafon  nor  Mufc ,  but 
the  happy  Mixture  would  be  admirable,  and 
the  Diverfion  divine  but  as  the  Stage  is,  both 
m  Players  and  Plays,  I  cannot  difcover  fo  migh¬ 
ty  a  Difference  in  the  Merit  of  the  two  Diver- 
lions,  but  that  a  Man’s  Senfe  is  as  juftifiable  in 
the  frequenting  the  one,  as  the  other. 

I  muft  confefs,  this  laft  Objection  has  too 
much  Weight  in  it,  but  then  if  the  Encouragers 
of  this  Folly  had  beftow’d  half  as  much  in  the 
Reformation  of  the  Stage,  it  would  have  rais’d 

it 
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it  to  an  Equality  with,  if  not  above  that  of  A- 
thens  it  felf,  tho  that  State  employ'd  immenfe 
Sums  in  the  Decorations  of  it,  and  the  fetting 
out  of  the  Plays  and  if  any  one  Man  of  Pow¬ 
er  and  Intereft  would  heartily  engage  on  the 
Part  of  good  Senfe,  Poetry,  and  the  Honour 
of  his  Country,  we  fhouid  foon  remove  this 
Objeftion,  and  difcard  the  Dregs  of  Italy  with 
their  harmonious  Nonfence. 

But  there  are  others,  who  tell  us,  that  it  is 
the  lllnefs  of  our  prefent  Plays,  that  excufes 
their  Fondnefs  of  Operas .  But  this  is  without 
the  leaft  Shadow  of  Reafon  or  Truth  5  nor  can 
they  in  any  point  prove  our  Plays  to  be  worfe, 
than  thofe  of  an  hundred  Years  ago,  fince  it 
would  be  too  palpable  an  Inftance  of  their  pro¬ 
found  Ignorance  or  extravagant  Prejudice,  which 
is  below  a  Man  of  Senfe  and  Judgment,  as  may 
eafily  be  made  appear  in  Tragedy  only,  of 
which  we  are  fcarce^<?£  arriv’d  to  a  juft  Notion. 
Nor  was  there  much  of  Comedy  known  before 
the  Learned  Ben  Johnfon ,  for  no  Man  can  allow 
any  of  Shakefpear  s  Comedies,  except  the  Merry 
Wives  of  Windfor.  There  are  indeed  excellent 
Humours  fcatter’d  about,  and  interwoven  in  his 
other  Plays  *,  but  Ben  Johnfon  was  the  firft,  that 
ever  gave  us  one  entire  Comedy.  Since  him  we 
have  had  Etheridge ,  Wicherly ,  Shadwel ,  and 
Crown  in  fome  of  his  Plays,  with  the  Reft  of 
King  Charles  the  lid’s  Reign.  Add  fince  the 
Revolution,  Mr.  Congreve  in  three  Plays  has 
merited  great  Praife,  and  very  well  diftinguifh’d 

x  his 
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his  Charaders  and  hit  true  Humour.  Mr  .Van- 
hook  too  has  (hewn  Abundance  of  rude,  un- 
ccnduded  and  unartful  Nature  j  his  Dialogue 
is  generally  dramatic  and  eafy.  Nay,  after  thefe 
our  very  Farce  Writers  defer ve  more  Efteem, 
than  the  taking  Plays  of  an  hundred  Years  ago* 
as  having  as  much  Nature,  more  Defign  and 
Condud,  and  much  more  Wit. 

From  hence  it  appears,  that  this  Objedion  of 
the  Degeneracy  of  the  prefent  Stage,  from  what 
it  was  formerly,  as  an  Excufe  for  frequenting 
Operas ,  is  nothing  but  a  mere  groundlefs  Pre¬ 
tence  ;  and  that  if  we  met  now  with  as  much 
Encouragement  from  our  cfignify’d  Audience,  as 
that  did  from  the  Vulgar  or  if  our  Judges 
could  diftinguifh  betwixt  good  and  bad  fo  far, 
as  to  encourage  the  former,  and  explode  the  lat¬ 
ter*  they  would  foon  have  Plays  more  worthy 
the  Englijb  Genius,  and  Operas  would  retire  be¬ 
yond  the  Alps. 

After  this  Difcourfe,  we  took  our  Leaves  of 
Mr.BETTERTON,and  return’d  to  London:  I  was 
pleas’d  with  his  Story  of  the  extravagant  Ador, 
fince  it  is  a  very  pleafant  Lelfon  for  a  great  many 
of  our  modern  Players,  and  which  might  it  felf 
cure  them  of  Extravagances  too  much  in  vogue. 

I  fubjoin  here  a  Catalogue  of  the  Plays,  in 
which  Mr.  Betterton  made  fome  confiderable 
Figure. 


The  Wild  Goofe  Chafe. 
The  Spanifb  Curate. 

The 


The  Loyal  SubjeS. 
Maid  in  the  Mill. 
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The  Mad  Lover. 
Pericles  Prince  of  Tyre. 
A  Wife  for  a  Month. 
Rule  a  Wife  and  have  a 
Wife. 

The  Tamer  tamd. 
TheUnfort unate  Lovers . 
Aglaura, 

Ch  angling, , 

The  Bodman. 

The  Wits. 

Hamlet  Prince  of  Den¬ 
mark. 

Love  arid  Honour. 
Romeo  and  Juliet. 
Adventures  of  Five 
Hours. 

Twelfth  Night. 

The  Villain. 

The  Rivals. 

Henry  Vlllth. 

Love  in  a  Tub. 

Cutter  of  Colemanftreet. 
The  Dutchefs  0/Malfey. 
Muftapha. 

Cambyfes. 

The  grateful  Servant. 
The  Witty  Fair  One. 

The  School  of  Co?nple- 
ments. 

The  Warrior  s  a  Wea¬ 
ther-Cock. 


Richard  the  Hid. 

Henry  the  Vth. 

Sir  Solomon  Single. 

The  Woman  made  a  ju- 
fiice. 

Amorous  Widow. 

The  Unjuft  Judge . 
Epfom  Wells. 

Macbeth. 

King  Lear. 

The  Rover. 

Don  Carlos  Prince  of 
Spain. 

Sir  Fopling  Flutter . 
Circe. 

Siege  of  Troy. 

Anna  Bulloin. 

The  Libertine . 

Vi  rt  24  ofo. 

Spanifh  Fryar. 

Oedipus. 

Orphan. 

Titus  and  Berenice; 
Theodofius. 

Plain  Dealer. 

Mock  Aftrologer. 

Valentinian. 

Amnhytrion. 

Cieomenes. 

Troilus  and  Creflida. 
Caefar  Borgia, 

Old  Batchelor , 


Fatal 
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Fatal  Marriage. 

Double  Dealer • 
Prophetefs. 

Dove  for  Love. 
Mourning  Bride. 
Heroic  Love. 

And  many  others  t( 
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The  Way  of  the  World. 
Ambitious  Step-Mother. 
Fair  Penitent « 

All  for  Love. 

Harry  the  IVth. 

The  Britifh  Enchanters* 
long  to  infert. 


THE 


Amorous  Widow: 

OR,  THE 

WANTON  WIFE . 

A 

COMEDY. 

As  it  is  Perform’d  by 

Her  Majesty’s  Servants. 


Written  by  the  late  Famous 

Mr.  THOMAS  BETTEKTON. 


Now  firjl  Printed  from  the  Original  Copy . 


LONDON i 
Prated  in  the  Year  17x0. 


Dramatis  Perlbnae. 


gIR  Peter  Pride.  A  great  Boafter  of  his  Ho- 


ttle's  ^ 

"£h- 


nour,  his  Valour,  what  a  noble  Family  he  is  ?  Mr. 
deriv’d  from,  and  of  their  mighty  Courage. 
Cmingbam.  A  Gentleman  in  love  with  Philadel- 
phia ,  and  is  much  courted  by  the  Widow.  5 
Lovetmre.  His  Friend,  in  love  with  Mr.  Brittle' s 
Wife,  and  endeavours  to  have  an  Intrigue 
with  her  $  but  the  Widow  courts  * ' 
too. 

Barnaby  Brittle.  An  old  Citizen  that  keeps  a  Glafso  ^ 
fti op,  marry’d  to  Sir  Peter  Pride's  Daughter, 

Jeffrey.  Servant  to  Cuningham ,  in  love  wich?Mr 
Prudence.  5 

Clodpole .  A  fimple  Country  Fellow  that  Lovemorel^ 
employs  in  fending  Letters  to  Mrs.  Brittle.  J 
Memman.  A  Falconer  to  Cuningham,  who  takes  ^ 
upon  him  to  represent  the  Vifcount 
Terre,  that  is  to  marry  the  Widow.  J 


Freeman} 

Verbruggen. 

Betterton . 

■  1.  V 

Hogget. 
Fieldhoufe* 
Bright . 

Vnderhill. 


Lady  Laycoc\.  An  amorous  old  Widow, that  courts 
every  one  fhe  can  for  Marriage,  fancying  her  ^ 
felf  fo  engaging,  that  all  that  fee  her  mult  y  Mrs.  Leigh. 
love  her.  <  (  • 

Lady  Pride.  Wife  to  Sir  Peter ,  a  formal  old  Lady  * 

that  boafts  much  of  her  Gentility,  and  of  her  ?>. -  ....... 

great  Name  and  Family.  £Mrs-  W,ll,s- 

Mrs.  Brittle.  Their  Daughter,  Wife  to  Bar - 
ruby  Brittle  ;  a  Cunning,  Intrieguing  Co¬ 
quet,  that  always  over-reaches  her  Hus¬ 
band. 


■Mrs.  Bracegirdle « 


Philadelphia .  Niece  to  the  Widow,  in  love  with 
Cuningham. 

Prudence.  Maid  to  the  Widow. 

Damans.  Maid  to  Mrs.  Brittle ,  that  aflifts  her  in 
her  Intrtegues. 


1 


Mrs.  Porter . 


Mrs.  Hunt. 
Mrs.  Prime. 


THE 
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THE 


Amorous  Widow 


OR,  THE 

WANTON  WIFE. 


ACT  I.  Scene  a  Room. 


Enter  Philadelphia  with  a  Letter ,  follow'd  by 

Jeffrey. 


Phil. 


Should  believe  Mr,  Cuningham  very 
conftant,  if  I  had  Faith  enough  to 
credit  this  Letter,  Jeffry.  What 
Complaints  are  here  ?  But  his  the 
Stile,  that  all  young  Lovers  write. 


A  2 


M- 
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Jeff.  Pray,  Madam,  believe  me  *  you  know  I  am 
,a  Man  of  Integrity  :  I  cannot  diffemble.  Let  him  write 
what  he  pleafes,  If  he  did  not  love  you, do  you  think 
I’d  tell  you  fo  ? 

Phil.  When  he  has  Opportunity,  I  muft  confefs,  he 
fays  kind  things  to  me. 

Jeff  Take  my  Word,  Madam,  my  Mafter  is  not 

like  other  Men - tlnlefs  he  loves  a  Lady,  and  loves 

her  paffionately  too,  he  never  troubles  himlelf  to  com¬ 
pliment  her  much. 

Phil.  Never?  Yes,  Jeffry  ^  fometimes,  you  know, 
he  compliments  my  Aunt. 

Jeff.  That's  a  convincing  Proof  of  his  Love  to 
you  you  cannot  think  him  reduc'd  to  the  Neceffity 
of  making  Love  to  an  antiquated  Piece,  with  defign 
to  know  her  otherwife,  than  to  obtain  the  Happinefs 
of  feeing  you  ?  But  I  fhall  tell  him.  Madam - 

Phil.  Teil  him  I  have  receiv'd  and  read  his  Letter. 

Jeff.  Is  that  all,  Madam  ? 

Phil.  All!  Yes.  Are  you  not  content  with  that? 

Jeff.  Any  indifferent  Perfon,  that  had  Hands,  and 
could  but  read,  would  have  done,  as  much,  as  that. 

Phil.  Well}  Tell  him  then,  in  time  perhaps!  may— 

Jeff.  My  Mafter,  Madam,  can't  endure  to  depend 
on  a  perhaps. 

Enter  Prudence. 

Pru .  Quick,  quick,  up  to  your  Chamber,  Madam. 

Phil.  Whafs  the  Matter  ?  Is  my  Aunt  coming  hi¬ 
ther  ? 

Pru.  She’s  at  your  Heels.  Go  up  the  Back-Stairs 

quickly.  > 

Phil.  Farewel,  Jeffry }  Commend  me  to  thy  Ma¬ 
fter.  Exit  Phil. 

Jeff.  For  what,  I  befeech  you  ?  Is  not  my  Mafter 
bewirc’d,  to  court  a  Lady  a  whole  Year,  and  fhe  hard¬ 
ly  tell  him  fhe  loves  him  yet  ? 

Pru. 
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Pru.  Alas !  She5s  bat  a  Novice.  Let  me  alone  with 
her  *  I’ll  order  the  Bufinefs  fo,  that  if  thy  Mader  be 
difcreet  and  paffionate  enough  in  his  Expreffions,  he 
wins  her  Heart  I’ll  warrant  you, 

Jeff.  He  can  fay  nothing  to  her,  but  that  damn’d 
Aunt  of  hers  is  harkning  to’t  ftilh  What  Pieafure  can 
(he  find  in  Love  at  Fifty  ? 

Pru.  Fie,  Jeffry ,  you  mull  fay  Five  and  twenty, 

Jeff.  I  wonder  any  Woman  can  have  the  Impu¬ 
dence  to  live,  and  trouble  Mankind  after  that  Age, 

Pru .  There  never  was  a  Woman  fo  old,  but  (he  re¬ 
tain’d  a  good  Opinion  of  her  felfi 

Jeff.  Then  (he  drefles  her  felf  fo  fantadically,  that 
all  may  fee  (he  drives  to  appear  Young  in  defiance  of 
Nature.  She  is  more  gawdy  in  that  (he  calls  Half- 
Mourning,  than  a  young  Bride  vs  on  her  Wedding- 
Night.  The  Devil’s  in  her  if  (he  believes  any  one 
can  love  her :  Tis  jeering  her,  but  to  be  commonly  ci¬ 
vil  to  her. 

Pru .  A  little  Flattery  fires  her.  She  believes  all, 
that  is  faid  to  her:  And  he  that  does  not  make  love 
to  her, and  compliment  her,  fhali  not  be  twice  admit¬ 
ted  to  her  Houfe. 

Jeff.  O  reverend  Beauty  !  on  my  Confidence,  if  I 
would  greafe  her  Chops  with  a  few  Compliments, 
lhe’d  mump  and  fmile  upon  me. 

Pru .  No  doubt  on’t. 

Jeff.  When  (hall  my  Mader  have  an  Opportunity 
to  fpeak  freely  to  Philadelphia  ? 

Pru.  Mr.  Love  more  is  thy  Mader’s  Friend,  and  is 
better  belov’d  here,  than  he  imagines.  You  mud  per- 
fuade  him  to  amufe  the  Aunt,  that  Mr .Cuningbam  may 
have  Convenience  to  court  the  Niece. 

Jeff.  Vix. Love  more's  tir’d  with  playing  that  part  fo 
often  ^  he  is  cloy’d  with  the  Aunt,  and  fwears  he’U 
have  no  more  of  her. 
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Pru.  Fm  fure  her  Niece  and  I  endure  much  more.' 
Tell  him,  ’twill  be  Charity  in  him  to  relieve  us. 

Jeff.  Twill  be  hard  to  perfuade  him  to  it. 

Pru.  This  old  Lady  ot  mine  has  languish'd  for  a 
young  Husband  ever  fince  Sir  Oliver  haycock  dy’d  : 
She  cares  not  what  Eftate  he  has,  or  what  Religion 
he’s  of,  fo  he  be  but  young  and  lulxy.  Where  is  the 
great  Vifcount  Sans  Terre ,  thy  Matter  told  her  of  l 
Methinks  he’s  long  a  coming. 

Jeff.  Some  crofs  unlucky  Bufinefs  hinders  him. 

Pru.  She  has  lately  receiv’d  fome  Letters,  that 
have  given  a  full  Account  of  him. 

Jeff.  So  much  the  worfe.  What  is  it  ? 

Pru .  They  fay  his  Fortune  is  not  very  much,  but 
he  is  greatly  born,  and  very  pleafant  ^  and  that  he  is 
fo  great  a  Lover  of  Mufick,  he  has  not  a  Servant  but 
can  Sing  or  Dance,  or  Play  upon  fome  Inftrument. 
You  may  know  when  he’s  come  by  the  Noife  *,  the 
Fiddlers  will  welcome  him  to  Town  ♦,  for  all  from 
Wefhrinfter  to  Wapping  p3y  him  Homage. 

Jeff.  Wou’d  he  were  but  marry’d  to  her,  Pru¬ 
dence. 

Pru.  Whether  he  marries  her  or  not,  is  not  our 
Bufinefs,  Jeffry.  Let  him  but  fool  with  us  till  thy 
Mailer  has  gain’d  her  Niece,  and  then  our  Work  is 
done, 

Jeff.  Well,  we  have  had  enough  of  thy  old  Lady 
haycock.  Let  us  now  talk  of  our  own  Affairs  \  fpeak, 
doft  thou  love  me.  Prudence  > 

Pru .  A  pleafant  Queftion !  Do  you  doubt  it  now  ? 

Jeff.  If  you  would  have  me  credit  you,  fwearit. 

Pru.  Sure  you  are  jealous  Jeffry  > 

Jeff.  You’re  fomewhat  near  the  Matter.  I  know 
your  Humour  well  enough  ,  you  love  a  bold  audaci¬ 
ous  Fellow,  that  will  lay  any  thing,  and  fuch  a  one 
we  have  come  to  Town,  one  JWerryman  our  Falconer, 
I  fear  you’ll  like  him  better  than  you  do  me0 

Pru . 
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Pru.  Oh  Fool !  why  fhould  you  think  fo  ? 

Jeff,  I  have  fome  Honour  in  me*  but  he's  a  Fellow 
that  has  eaten  Shame,  and  drank  after  it.  He  is  more 
impudent  than  a  Court  Page,  and  will  take  no  De¬ 
nial. 

Pru.  Hold  your  Tongue,  here's  my  Lady. 

Enter  Lady  Lay  cock. 

Lady.  What  Bufinefs  has  Jeffry  with  you  ? 

Pru.  His  Matter  fent  him  to  know,  whether  h© 
might  have  leave  to  wait  upon  your  Ladyfliip  this 
Morning. 

Lady.  Yes  5  Tell  him,  I  expe£l  him. 

Jeff.  He  durft  not  come,  becaufe  Mr.  Lovemre* s 

with  him. 

Lady.  Go  tell  ’em,  if  they  pleafe  to  ccm°,  they 
fliall  be  welcome  both. 

Jeff.  I  fhall,  Madam.  (Exit  Jeffrey. 

Pru.  You  fee  what  Power  your  Beauty  has.  Nei¬ 
ther  can  live  a  Moment  without  feeing  you. 

Lady.  No,  they  have  other  Bufinefs  with  me,  Pru¬ 
dence  *  they  came  from  Paris  lately,  and  brought  me 
a  Letter  from  my  Brother  5  and  I  believe  they  come 
for  my  Anfwer  now. 

Pru.  But  does  not  one  of  'em  love  you,  Madam  ? 

Lady.  I  have  fome  Reafon  to  believe  he  does  *  Mr. 
Lovemore  has  fpar'd  no  Pains  to  perfuade  me  to  quit 
my  Widow-hood. 

Pru.  I  have  been  told,  Madam,  that  Widow-hood 
is  a  Gift,  Heaven  feldom  beftows  but  on  its  Favou¬ 
rites*  you  are  rich,  and  know  how  troublefome  Mar«? 
tiage  is.  For  my  parr,  I  believe  the  faireft  Hair,  the 
beautifufft  Curls  do  not  become  your  Fore-head  fo 
well  as  Bando  did  •,  but  every  one,  Madam,  knows 
their  own  Neceffities. 

A  4  Lady 
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Lady.  I  confefs,  Widow-hood  has  its  Conveniences  l 
but  if  Marriage  be  a  Trouble  to  fome,  ’tis  a  Pleafure 
to  others,  P rude  nee. 

Pru.  You  had  the  Experience  of  it  thirty  Years, 
how  did  you  like  it,  Madam }  They  lay.  Sir  Oliver 
haycock  lov’d  your  Ladyfhip. 

Lady.  For  all  that  he  was  jealous  *  and,  what’s 
worfe,  was  Old. 

Pru.  Very  well  *,  therefore  you  rsfolve  to  have  a 
young  One  now.  Madam  > 

Lady.  You  cannot  blame  me  for  that  ?  Can  you. 

Prudence  ? 

Pru.  Oh  no,  ’tis  well  known  Youth  is  comforta¬ 
ble.  But,  methinks,  you  (houlckake  one  a  little  near¬ 
er  your  own  Age,  Madam.  A  very  young  Man  may 
be  too  treacherous  for  you,  Madam. 

Lady.  Why,  is  my  Age  fo  vifible  > 

Pru .  No,  Madam  *  with  a  little  Help  of  Art  you 
have  fome  Remains  of  Beauty  ftilh  You  have  fome- 
thtng  about  your  Eyes  as  pleafant  now,  as  others  have 
at  Twenty. 

Lady.  ’Tis  a  very  malicious  World  we  live  in,  Pru¬ 
dence  *  they  are  fo  apt  to  cenfure,  and  fpeak  of  any 
Angle  Woman,  that  one.ought  to  marry  to  avoid  that 
Scandal. 

Pru .  Some  that  are  young  are  forc’d  to  marry,  to 
avoid  Detra£lion  •,  others  wou’d  rather  all  that’s  Ill 
fhould  be  faid  of  them,  than  to  have  no  Notice  ta¬ 
ken  of  ’em.  I  knew  a  young  Lady  that  pin’d  to  a 
Con&mption,  becaufe  fhe  liv'd  three  Years  about  the 
Court,  and  never  had  the  Honour  to  be  lampoon’d. 
The  Truth  is,  none  that  are  Beautiful  and  Young  can 
avoid  Envy,  but  few  are  fo  malicious,  to  fpeak  againft 
the  Old. 

Lady .  There  is  no  Age  exempt  from  Scandal,  Pru¬ 
dence.  When  we  are  Young,  they  fay  we  fell  our 
felves  *,  when  Old,  we  are  forc’d  to  hire,  to  buy  our 
Lovers.  Pru . 
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Pru.  You  know  what  they  fay,  Madam,  of  the  old 
Marchionefs,  your  Friend,  that  was  fo  admir’d,  fo 
courted  in  her  Youth  $  who,  when  (he  found  fhe  was 
forfook  by  all,  was  forc’d  to  hire  a  Player  by  the 
Quarter :  How  foon  rhe  poor  Fellow  was  tir’d  too  ! 
How  like  a  Sheep* biter  he  look’d  after  the  firft  two 
Months  ! 

Lady.  This  London  is  a  very  wicked  Place ,  ’tis  im- 
poflible  to  live  without  Scandal  here. 

Pru.  I5m  afraid  they’ll  fay  as  much  of  you,  Madam, 
if  you  bargain  for  a  Husband.  To  covet  one,  that  is 
both  Young  and  Rich,  is  too  much  in  Confluence, 
Madam. 

Lady .  Thou  know’ft,  Prudence,  Wealth  is  not  the 
thing  I  feek. 

Pru.  Then,  Madam,  the  Bufinefs  is  done  ^  the 
Vifcoant  Sans-Tcrre  fhali  be  your  Husband,  Ma¬ 
dam. 

Lady .  Ah  Prudence  ]  if  he  were  but  as  handfome 
as - 

Pru .  Ah  Madam,  that’s  too  much. 

Lady.  Why  may  not  I  wi(h  for  it  ? 

Pru.  Confider  his  Quality,  Madam,  and  ’bate  him 
fomething  for  that.  One  thing  I  muft  advife  you  *, 
be  not  too  prodigal  of  your  Gold  at  firlt  *  to  be  li¬ 
beral  fometimes  will  be  convenient,  and  make  him 
kinder  to  you. 

Lady.  For  all  this,  I  fhould  think  my  felf  very 
happy,  if  I  were  certain  of  Mr.  Cuningham  or  Mr. 
Lcvemore. 

Pru.  A  little  Jealoufy  will  inflame  ’em.  They’il 
be  more  prefling  when  the  Vifcount  comes. 

Lady. But  yet  methinks,  Cuningham  and  my  Neice— - 

Pru.  What,  Madam  ? 

Lady.  Are  always  whifpering. 

Pru.  He  only  compliments  her,  Madam.  She’s  too 
young  to  make  Love  ferioufly. 

Lady. 
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Lady.  With  your  Favour,  there’s  no  trufting  to 
that.  To  my  Knowledge,  there  are  thofe  younger, 
than  (he,  that  underftand  what  Love  is  but  too  well. 

Pru .  That’s  true,  Madam  $  but  Philadelphia  is  fo 
Innocent,  that  no  Man  can  make  Love  to  her,  but  to 
divert  himfelf.  Here  (he  is.  Madam. 

Enter  Philadelphia. 

. Lady .  What  does  (he  come  for?  I’ll  fend  her  pacfc 
Sng  quickly. 

Pru .  Confider  what  you  do.  Madam.  How  can 
Mr.  Lovemore  entertain  your  Ladyfhip,  unlefs  his 
Friend  may  divert  himfelf  the  while  with  rallying 
with  your  Niece. 

Lady .  For  all  that  I  could  wifh— — 

Pru.  Pray  trouble  not  your  felf.  Truft  me,  I’ll 
watch  her,  Madam. 

Phil.  Will  your  Lady  (hip  go  to  Eattm’s  ?  The  Coach 
is  at  the  Door. 

Lady.  No,  I’ll  not  go  yet. 

Phil.  Ifyouftay  long,  Madam,  the  belt  Poynt  will 
be  fold  before  you  come. 

Lady.  No  matter.  Ha  !  what  ails  the  Girl  ? 
How  ftrangely  (he  looks !  Her  Eyes  are  hardly  open 
yet ! 

Phil.  How,  Madam? 

Lady.  Then  her  Head’s  drefs’d  awry.  How  it  dif- 
guifes  her !  Lord  !  how  frightfully  it  looks  ! 

Phil.  Truly,  Aunt,  ’tis  drefs’d  juft  as  the  Fafhion 

is. " 

Lady.  Fetch  her  Hood,  Prudence  5  I’ll  have  her  put 
it  on  till  it  be  mended. 

Phil.  I  drefs’d  it  topleafe  no  body  but  my  felf, 
Madam. 

Lady .  Til  have  you  drefs  your  felf  now  to  pleafe 
me :  Come,  put  it  on. 

Pru , 
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Frit.  My  Lady’s  in  the  Right.  Never  was  a- 
ny  thing  more  ridiculous.  Here,  put  on  the  Hood, 
I  am  fure  this  is  much  handfomer. 

Lady.  Why  don’t  you  put  it  on  ? 

Fbi/.  I  can’t  endure  it,  Madam— 

Lady.  Do,  I  fay. 

Fru.  So  5  Now  it  is  as  it  fliould  be  *  all  model! 
Maids  fhould  be  drefs’d  fo :  But  here’s  Mr,  Cuningbam 
and  Mr.  Lovemore. 

Enter  Cuningham,  Lovemore  and  Jeffry* 

Love.  Your  Servant,  Madam  *  you  fee  how  we 
love  your  Company,  by  giving  you  thisTroublein  a 
Morning. 

Cun.  Tis  a  Happinefs  we  are  much  envy’d  for. 

Lady.  You  are  welcome,  Gentlemen.  Pray  com¬ 
mand  this  Houfe  as  freely  as  your  own. 

Love.  Why  does  this  Lady  hide  her  Face  ?  Pray, 
Madam,  let  us  fee  you. 

Lady.  Forbear,  Sir,  I  befeech  you  :  She  has  had 
the  Tooth-Ach  lately.  If  (he  takes  off  her  Hood, 
(he’ll  catch  cold,  and  bring  the  Pain  again. 

Fbil.  I  thank  your  Ladyfhip  for  your  Care  of  me. 
But  the  Pain  has  been  gone  fo  long,  I  don’t  fear  it 
now. 

Love.  Nay  then,  we  muff  have  it  off. 

Fbil.  What  fay  you.  Madam,  Shall  I  pull  it  off? 

Lady.  Yes,  Impertinence  ^  I  fee  you  have  a  Mind 
to  (hew  your  felf. 

Fru.  ’Tis  the  Nature  of  all  young  Girls  to  do  what 
they  are  forbidden. 

Cun.  I  come  not  to  trouble  your  Ladyfhip  for  your 
Letter  to  my  Lawyer*  your  countenancing  my  Bufinefs 
will  be  of  great  Advantage  to  me. 

Lady.  This,  Sir,  is  what  my  Brother  commands  me: 
You  (hall  fee  I  take  delight  to  ferve  his  Friends. 

Lovet 
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. Love .  Madam,  You  promis’d  me  that  Honourable 
Title. 

Lady .  Do  you  pretend  to  it  ? 

Love.  Yes,  Madam,  more,  than  any  one. 

Lady.  I  have  not  much  Beauty  to  boaft  of  •,  but 
Virtue,  Sir,  makes  fome  amends  for  the  Defers  of  the 
other. 

Love.  Defers  ?  (Cuningham  Courts  Philadelphia. 
Pray,  Madam,  wrong  not  your  felf  fo  much. 

Lady.  There  are  few  but  know  a  little  their  own 
Value :  And  tho  a  Woman  be  not  fam’d  for  a  great 
Beauty,  yet  if  fhe  be  agreeable,  there  are  thofe,  will 
like  her  well  enough. 

Love .  You  have  that  in  Perfe&ion,  Madam. 

Lady .  In  that,  Sir,  I  know  you  do  not  flater, 
Phil.— 

Phil.  Madam. 

Cun .  Then,  Madam,  you  like  my  Choice  of  this 
Suit. 

Phil.  Extremely  well :  Was  it  your  own  Fancy, 
Sir. 

Cun .  I  am  not  afham’d  to  own  it,  fince  you  ask  it, 
Madam. 

[They  counterfeit  to  be  talking  about  Pajhions ,  whilft 
feemingly  Lovemore  Courts  the  Aunt. 

Pru .  I’ll  Men  to  ’em—— 

He  talks  to  her  of  nothing  but  new  Fafhions.  [To  the 
You  may,  Madam,  venture  to  difcourfe  Widow. 
without  difturbance. 

Lady.  Pray,  Sir,  tell  me  freely  *  how  old  do  you 
think  I  am? 

Love .  Faith,  Madam,  if  you  were  not  a  Widow, 
I  (hould  think  you  a  Girl  fcarce  Twenty. 

Lady .  Now,  Sir,  you  flater  me  :  You  might  have 
faid  Thirty.  I  do  not  love  to  difguife  my  Age. 

Love.  How!  Thirty,  Madam!  and  look  fo.  youth¬ 
ful:  FU  not  believe  it,  ’cis  impolfible! 

-  • ;  Lady . 
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Lady.  You  do  not  know  what  Mifery  I  endur’d 
whilft  my  old  Husband  liv’d.  The  Griefs  I  had  upon 
me  would  have  diftradted  another  Woman.  Alas ! 
Sir,  3tis  not  Age  but  Sorrow  has  broke  me. . 

Love .  It  makes  me  fad  to  hear  you  tell  it,  Madam, 
and  vexes  me  to  think,  an  old  Man  (hould  enjoy  fuch 
Happinefs. 

Lady.  You  do  not  know  how  many  Tears  I  have 
filed. 

Love .  aTis  fome  Comfort,  Madam,  to  remember 
he  did  not  live  long  with  you. 

Lady.  Truly,  Sir,  Fifteen  Years. 

Fru.  Yes,  and  Fifteen  to  that.  (Afide. 

Lady.  Having  been  fo  unfortunate  in  a  Husband,  you 
may  believe  I  have  but  little  Encouragement  to  ven¬ 
ture,  Sir,  again.  For  I  am  very  happy  now  I  am  a- 
lone. 

Love.  You  do  wifely,  Madam  •,  for  (he  deferves 
not  to  be  pity’d,  that  rafhly  runs  into  the  fame  Mis¬ 
fortune  *  and  therefore  you  have,  Madam — — 

Lady.  Nay,  Sir,  I  have  not  forfworn  Marrying 
yet. 

Love.  Pray,  Madam,  where  do  you  ufe  to  walk  in 
the  Evening  >  Into  St.  James  s  Park  ? 

Lady.  Not  very  often,  Sir. 

Love.  Or  into  the  Mulberry  Garden  ? 

Is  not  the  Wildernefs  very  pleafant  > 

Lady.  If  I  like  my  Company,  Sir,  I  never  mUlike 
the  Place. 

Love.  Have  you  feen  the  new  Paradife,  Madam  > 
3Tis  much  fuperiour  to  the  former. 

Lady.  I  have  heard  as  much:  But,  Sir——* 

Love.  Let  me  have  the  Honour  to  wait  upon  you 
thither  prefen tly. 

Lady.  Not  yet,  Sir  $  After  Dinner,  if  you  pleafe. 
But  tell  me,  Sir,  do  you  think  me  fuch  an  Enemy  to 
Marriage,  that  were  I  Hire  a  young  Gentleman  lov’d 

me. 
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me,  and  lov’d  me  truly,  I  would  be  fo  uncivil  to  re- 
fufe  him  > 

Love .  When  I  confider  what  you  endur’d  in  Sir  0- 
liver  haycock's  time,  I  think  you  ought  to  do  it,  Ma¬ 
dam  *  and  that  Man’s  unjuft,  that  urgescyou  to  break 
your  Refolution. 

Laly .  Pray  do  not  miftake  me,  Sir  •,  I  have  made 
no  fuch  Refolution  yet. 

Love .  Nay,  Madam,  fince  you  are  difpleas’d  at 
what  I  faid,  we’ll  change  the  Difcourfe.  Pray,  Ma¬ 
dam,  do  you  think  the  young  Lord  Lucky  has  that  In- 
tereft  at  Court,  that  Fame  reports  he  has> 

Lady.  Lord,  Sir,  this  is  a  Grange  wild  Anfwer  to 
my  Queftion.  Let  me  tell  you,  Sir,  if  I  have  any 
Merit,  Wealth  or  Beauty*  there’s  one  in  the  World 
Heferves  ’em  all. 

Pru.  Good !  How  (he  teazes  him  !  (4fidc> 

Love .  But  has  that  one  no  Faulr,  Madam  ? 

Lady .  You  know  him  very  well,  Sir. 

Love.  I  know  him.  Madam ! 

Lady.  Yes,  you,  Sir.  ’Tis  your  felf. 

Love *  ’Sdeath  !  What  will  become  of  me  now  > 

{AJide* 

Enter  a  Servant . 

Serv.  Madam 

Lady .  What  now  > 

Serv .  The  Marchionefs  is  come  to  vifit  you. 

Lady .  Troublefome  Creature.  Go  one  of  yoii  and 
entertain  her  quickly. 

Pru.  Which  of  us.  Madam  ? 

Lady .  Go  you,  Philadelphia ,  and  keep  her  Compa¬ 
ny  till  I  come; 

Phil .  I  (hall,  Madam.  ( Exit  Phil 

Cun.  Pray,  Madam,  what  is  this  Marchionefs  > 

Lady.  Oh,  Sir!  a  moft  eternal  Talker :  Her  Tongue 
goes  like  the  Larum  of  a  Clock,  as  faft,  and  to  the 
4  fame 
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fame  Tune  ftill.  She’s  almoft  Sixty,  and  yet  pretends 
to  6eauty,  and  loves  Courtfhip  molt  unreafonably. 
Say  but  a  kind  thing  to  her,  and  you  win  her  Heart. 
TheTruih  is,  (he  has  not  much  Reputation  *  but  the 
Refpeft  I  give  her  is  to  her  Quality  and  to  her  Perfon. 
But  (he’s  an  Original  in  her  kind,  Sir. 

Love .  Oh  blind,  blind  Creature !  (he  draws  her  own 
Pifture,  and  laughs  at  it. 

Cun.  Sure,  Madam,  her  Convention  muft  be  very 
pleafant  > 

Lady.  She  has  been  much  courted  in  her  Youth ; 
but  ’twould  make  one  die  to  hear  her  boaft  of  her 
Lovers  now.  How  this  Knight  lighs,  and  that 
Lord  dies  for  her  *  when  all  the  while  I  know  what 
Neceffity  the  poor  Creature  is  reduc’d  to.  I  would 
have  brought  her  hither,  but  I  know  we  never  fhould 
have  been  rid  of  her.  Excufe  me  a  Moment,  I’ll  fend 
her  away,  and  return  prefently.  Your  Servant,  Gen¬ 
tlemen,  .  Exit  Lady. 

Cun.  How  now,  Friend— What’s  the  Matter? 
Why  doft  look  fo  fullenly  > 

Love •  I  play  the  Afs  here  any  longer !  No  5  if  I  do, 
may  I  turn  Pudding  to  a  Rope-Dancer,  and  (hewTricks 
next  Bartholomew  Fair. 

Cun.  Nay,  but  Friend ,  Dear  Friend— 

Love-.  Tell  not  me  of  Friendfhip.  What  Man 
would  endure  to  be  fo  plagued  as  I  have  been.  I 
have  parry’d  with  my  beft  Skill  the  dangerous  Thrufts 
that  ever  were  made  at  me.  To  tug  at  an  Oar,  or 
dig  in  a  Mine  in  Peru ,  is  Recreation  to  it.  But  the 
firtt  time  to  offer  Marriage  to  me !  I  fweat  to  think 
on  it.  It  made  me  tremble  twice,  for  fear  (he  (hould 
have  forc’d  my  Neck  into  her  muddy  Noofe  of  Ma¬ 
trimony. 

Cun.  We  have  no  other  way  to  blind  hen 

Love.  ’Tis  all  one  to  me. 
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Cun.  If  thou  lov’ft  my  Life,  Friend,  do  not  forfake 
me  now. 

Love .  Pray  live,  if  you  pleafe,  and  give  me  leave 
to  do  ft>  too.  Should  I  again  be  left  alone  with  her, 
the  beft  I  can  hope  for  is  DiftraQion. 

Pru.  How  do  you  like  the  Niece  ? 

Cun.  She’s  all  Perfeftion. 

Pru .  How  do  you  thrive  >  Do  you  find  her  kind, 

Mr.  Cuningbam  ? 

Cun.  She  has  promis'd  me  a  Meeting  this  After¬ 
noon,  if  thou  canft  but  remove  the  Aunt  from  us. 

Pru.  I’ll  try  what  I  can  do,  but  Mr.  Lovemore  is 
the  only  Man  in  her  Favour. 

Cun .  Dear  Friend,  try  but  this  one. 

Love.  I’ll  be  hang’d,  drawn,  and  quarter’d  for  a 
Traitor  firft,  and  have  my  Limbs  hung  up  for  the 
Birds  to  feed  upon.  No,  no,  I  have  my  Belly  full, 
I  thank  you,  and  fome  to  fpare. 

Pru.  But  now  I  think  on’t,  where’s  this  Vifcount 
all  this  while  ?  His  Arrival  wou’d  be  of  great  ufe  in 
this  Affair. 

Love .  Prudence  advtfes  well :  Methinks  he’s  long 
a  coming. 

Cun .  Why,  you  muff  know,  there  is  on zMerryman 
juft  come  up  out  of  the  Country  -  He  is  my  Falconer 
upon  occafion,  the  Fellow  is  bold,  and  very  apt,  and 
has  not  been  feen  much  in  Town.  What  think  you 
of  him  to  aft  awhile,  till  fome  more  lucky  Occafion 
prefent  it  feif  ? 

Love .  ’Tis  a  lucky  Thought,  and  may  be  of  ufe. 
Where  is  he  ? 

Jeff.  In  the  Pantry,  a  ramming  down  a  Wedge  of 
Roaft-Beef  to  keep  out  the  Town  Air,  and  making 
.  Sport  with  a  fimple  Country  Fellow  he  has  brought 
out  of  the  Country  with  him  to  fee  the  Town  *  one 
C/odpole,  he  calls  him. 
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Love.  ’Twould  not  be  amifs  to  examine  him,  and 
inftruft  him  how  to  behave  himfeif,  before  he  is  too 
much  known. 

Jeff.  No  body  of  the  Family  has  feen  him  yet, 
but  the  Butler  *  and  he,  I  know,  will  be  fecret. 
ril  ftep  and  call  him  to  you,  Sir,  if  you  pleafe  ? 

Cun.  Do  fo.  (Exi/Jeff 

In  the  mean  time,  P rudence,  there’s  fomething  to  buy 
thee  a  Pair  of  Gloves.  ( Gives  her  Money. 

Pru.  Ob,  dear  Sir !  how  long  have  I  deferved  this ? 
Pleafe  to  command  me  any  thing  within  my  Power, 
and  conclude  it  done. 

Enter  Jeffrey  with  Merryman  drefsd  like  a  Falconer. 

Jeff.  Sir,  I  found  him  juft  paffing  by  the  Door, 
and  have  told  him  part  of  the  Bufinels. 

Love.  Well,  Friend,  doft  think  thou  can’ll  aft  the 
Part  of  a  Vifcount  for  a  little  while  ? 

Merr.  What  fort  of  a  Lord  is  he  to  be  ? 

Cun.  Oh  !  An  Amorous  Refolute  fort  of  a  Perfon, 
that’s  much  given  to  love  Mufick.  You  (hall  have 
all  things  that’s  fitting  for  a  Man  of  fuch  Quality. 

Merr.  Well,  Sir,  let  me  be  once  fee  out  with  a 
good  Equipage,  and  leave  the  reft  to  me. 

Love.  Come  with  us,  Friend,  and  we’ll  inftruft 
thee  fully  in  thy  Part. 

Merr.  Weil,  give  me  but  my  Cue  of  Entrance,  and 
let  me  alone  to  aft  my  Parr. 

Cun. Let’s  about  it  then.  (Exit  Lovemore,Cuningham 

Jeff.  P  rude  nee— — *  and  Merryman, 

Pru.  What’s  your  Will? 

Jeff.  One  Kifs. 

Pru.  ’Pfhaw !  Is  that  all  ?  (He  kijjcs  her ; 

Jeff.  All !  I  fay  no  more,  but~ — - 
Ah  Prudence ,  Prudence  ! 

B  Vttis 
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Pru.  What  damnable  whining  Tone  haft  thou  got, 
ha  > 

Jeff,  I  am  afraid  of  this  Vifcount,  Prudence . 

Pru.  Away,  you  Fool-,  I  have  other  things  to  trou¬ 
ble  my  Head  withal'- —  Farewel. 

Jeff.  Adieu.  (Exeunt  fever  ally. 


ACT  II. 

Enter  Cuninghatn  and  Philadelphia. 

Cun.  *\T7Hy,  Madam,  are  you  fo  unwilling  to 
W  credit  what  my  conftant  Paflion,  fo 
long  in  vain,  has  urg’d  ?  Do  you  not  believe  I  love 
you  >  Oh  !  Did  you  but  know  what  I  endure,  when 
you  refufe  to  hear  me,  you  would  in  Charity  have 
feme  Companion  on  my  wounded  Soul. 

Phil.  I  dare  not  hear  this  Language  from  you,  Sir. 

Cun ,  What  ate  you  afraid  of,  Madam  > 

Phil .  All  Men  fay  the  fame  things,  Sir,  till  they 
have  won  our  eafy  Hearts  to  pity  and  believe  you  $ 
then  ftraight  you  flight  your  Conqueft,  and  leave  us 
to  pqrfue  our  Ruin. 

Cun.  Be  not  fo  cruel  to  cenfure  all  for  thofe  Faults, 
which  fome  few  commit  $  for  all,  I  muft  confefs,  do 
not  ftand  excus’d.  But,  Madam,  you  cannot  be  fo 
great  a  Stranger  to  my  Love,  as  not  to  think  it  real  * 
or  fo  great  an  Enemy  to  your  own  Worth,  to  believe 
it  has  not  Power  to  enflave  a  Heart,  that’s  guarded 

more  fecureiy  than  mine——  But  no  more - * 

Your  Aunt— 
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Enter  Lady  Lay  cock. 

Laly .  So  Niece,  I  fee  your  fqueamifh  Stomach  can 
digeft  all  forts  of  Diet,  tho  ne'er  fo  ftriftly  charg’d 
to  the  contrary.  Mr.  Cumngbam ,  Wnat  Bufinefs  have 
you  with  her  ?  I  wonder  you  are  not  aiham’d  to  be 
always  following  of  her  at  this  rate,  and  endeavouring 
to  take  Advantage  of  her  foolifh  irouth  ^  for  fhe  is 
but  a  Girl  yet,  and  not  fit  for  the  Converfation  of  a 
Man,  nay,  or  indeed  to  be  trufted  with  her  felf. 

Cun.  Madam - 

Laly.  Go,  go, _ indeed  you  are  much  to  blames 
What  will  the  World  judge,  think  yuu  >  Or  whac 
Excufe  can  I  make,  for  buffering  fuch  Doings  in  my 
Houfe  >  And  you,  Hufwife!  how  dare  you  difobey  my 
Commands  ?  Is  this  the  Refpeft  you  pay  to  me,  and 
to  my  Quality !  I  believe,  in  a  little  time  I  mult 
make  it  my  whole  Imploy  to  invite  home  young  Gal¬ 
lants,  forfooth,  to  pleafure  you,  whilft  l,  as  if  I 
were  your  Slave,  muft  retire,  and  wait  till  you  are 
ferrd  firft.  Tis  come  to  a  fine  pals  indeed*  ^  but 
I’ll  put  an  End  to  it  all,  and  keep  you  always  locked 
up  in  your  Chamber,  I  will  fo. 

Phi/.  1  told  you,  Sir,  what  would  be  the  Event  of 
your  Projefls,  but  you  would  not  be  laid  nay.  I 
muft  be  an  Inftrument  to  make  your  Paflion  known, 
and  none  fo  fit  to  be  trufted  with  fuch  an  Affair  as  I  *5 
but  henceforward  if  you  can’t  fpeak  for  your  felf,  you 
may  hang  or  drown,  as  you  pretend,  forme,  for  i’ll 
no  more  get  Anger  for  you. 

Cun.  W h a  t  d oes  fh e  mea n  ? 

Laly .  What’s  that  you  fay  ? 

PhiL  Mr.  Cuningham  here.  Madam,  is  always  urging 
me  to  tell  your  Ladyfhip  the  Paflion  he  has  for 
you. 

Laly .  Saucy  Slut! 

B  %  PhiL 
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Phil.  As  if  he  could  not  fpeak  for  himfelf,  but 
muft  be  Hill  plaguing  me,  and  fwearing  how  long, 
how  well,  and  how  tenderly  he  loves  you  *  then  fighs 
and  cries,  Oh  Philadelphia !  Can  I  live  without  her  > 
But  fhe,  cruel  as  fhe  is,  has  vow'd  to  die  unmarried. 

Cun,  Oh  the  Devil!  What  will  become  of  me 
now  > 

Phil.  Then  raves  worfe,  than  any  one  in  Bedlamy 
crying,  And  muft  I  then  iofe  her  fo  ?  Oh  !  Death  to 
all  my  Hopes !  I  muft  not,  cannot,  will  not !  and  a 
thoufand  fuch  like  things,  which  Fm  refolv’d  never 
to  hear  again.  So,  Sir,  don't  trouble  me  any  more, 
but  e’en  fpeak  what  you  have  to  fay  to  her  your  felf. 

(Exit. 

Lady .  Is  this  true,  Mr .Cuningham}  I  did  not  think 
there  was  a  Man  living,  which  cou’d  love  at  that  rate, 
and  with  fuch  Conftancy. 

Can.  Oh !  Madam  !  what  (hall  I  fay,  fince  all  is 
fill!  in  vain!  Your  Vow,  your  cruel  Vow,  has  van- 
quifh’d  all  my  Hopes  5  then  where  fliould  I  feek  for 
Peace,  but  in  my  iaft  Retreat,  the  Grave.  Fare¬ 
well  •'  I  cannot  bear  to  flay,  for  every  Look  adds  new 
Poifons  to  my  Soul.  (Is  going. 

Lady.  Stay,  Sir—  I  have  made  no  fuch  Vow.  If 
your  Paffion— 

Can.  Oh,  Madam  !  forbear.  I  know  your  Good- 
nefs  to  be  fuch,  that  rather,  than  be  the  Inftrument  of 
what  may  happen,  you  would  feemingly  comply 
with  any  thing  I  can  ask.  Pardon  me,  Madam,  I 
have  been  too  much  deceiv’d  already. 

Lady.  Pray  ftay,  Sir,  do  oot  miftake— • 

Enter  Philadelphia  with  a  Piece  of  Poynt. 

Phil.  Oh,  Madam,  here’s  the  fineft  Piece  of  Poynt 
I  ever  faw,  and  the  cheapeft  *  pray,  Madam,  look 

Lady 
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Lady .  Saucy  Intrusion.  How  durft  you  come  with¬ 
out  being  call'd  ?  How  often  have  I  told  you  this, 
you  Minx :  Be  gone,  and  leave  it  in  the  next  Room, 
till  I  pleafe  to  come  and  look  on’c. 

Phil.  Madam,  the  Woman,  that  brought  it  is  in 
hafte,  (he  bid  me  tell  your  Ladyfhip. 

Lady.  Let  her  go  about  her  Bufinefs,  if  (Tie  canV 
wait,  for  I’ll  not  come  yet,  (Exit  Philadelphia. 
How  horribly  unlucky  was  this  to  difturb  me,  jult  as 
I  was  going  to  tell  him  of  my  Intentions,  and  of  my 
Concern  for  his  Paflion.  (  A fide. 

Cun.  I  believe  I  am  troublefome,  Madam.  (Is  going. 
Farewel. 

Lady.  No,  pray  ftay,  Sir,  I  have  fomething  to  fay 
to  you,  but  that  young  Slut  interrupted  me. 

Cun.  Oh  the  Devil ! 

Lady.  But  as  I  was  going  to  fay,  I  did  indeed  refolve 
not  to  marry  any  more  *  and  wh^n  you  have  heard 
me  out,  you’ll  fay  I  had  Reafon. 

You  muft  know,  in  my  Husband  Sir  Oliver" s  Days,  I 
had  not  that  Liberty,  perhaps,  as  other  Ladies  of 
Quality  took  •,  for,  to  fay  Truth,  my  airy  Tem¬ 
per  and  my  Youth,  at  that  time,  made  mv  Hus¬ 
band  grows  jealous,  tho’  without  Caufe,  Heaven 
knows. 

Cun.  That  l  dare  fwear,  if  all  were  of  my  Mind. 

(A fide. 

Lady .  Which  made  him  lead  me  a  very  uneafy  Life  : 
So  that  it  made  me  refolve  on  many  things  at  that 
time,  and  one  was  this,  That  if  ever  Six  Oliver  fhould 
die,  I  never  would  marry  again  *  but  I  don’t  remem¬ 
ber  that  I  fwore  to  it :  Or  if  I  had,  you  have  fuch 
a  way  with  you,  ’twould  be  very  hard  to  deny  you 
any  thing,  Mr.  Cuningham . 

Cun.  Oh,  Madam !  - - -  Your  Charity  comes  now 

too  late :  I  am  palt  all  Hope. 
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Lady.  Oh,  dear  Sir,  fay  not  fo  !  for  fince  you  fay 
your  Difeafe  is  grown  to  that  Extremity,  that  unlefs 
your  Love  meet  Reward—— 

Cun.  Talk  not  of  Impoflibilities.  I  know  how 
much  you  prze  your  Honour  :  And  fince  you  have 
vow'd  never  to  marry,  I  have  nothing  left  to  hope 
for  elfe. 

Lady.  5Tis  true,  Mr.  Curiingkam ,  I  would  not  have 
tny  Honour  fuffer  5  hut  what  remains  befide  that  I 
can  do,  to  fave  you  from  what  may  be  dangerous^ 
fhall  not  be  wanting. 

t 

Enter  Prudence  and  Philadelphia. 

Pru.  Oh,  Madam  !  Madam !  the  rareft  News— 
The'  Vifcount  Sans  Terre ,  whom  you  have  fo  long 
expefted,  is  juft  arriv’d,  and  is  coming  hither  with 
a  huge  fine  Equipage,  Fiddles,  and  other  Inftru- 
merits. 

Lady.  Oh  dear !  how  I’m  furpriz’d  !  I  would  not 
have  him  fee  me  thus  for  ail  the  World/  Prudence , 
Set  my  Curls  right,  and  alter  my  Knots  :  Quickly, 
don’t  ftand  fumbling— 

Look  if  the  Paine  be  firm. 

Pm.  ’Tis  pretty  well.  Madam  •,  There’s  here  and 
there  a  final!  Crack,  but  ’twill  not  be  difeern’d  at 
diftance. 

Lady .  Quickly,  good  Prudence :  Put  me  a  little 
better  in  Order.  Yousil  pardon  me,  Sir:  You  fee  what 
a  Fright  I’m  in. 

Cun .  Pardon,  quotha  !  the  Devil  take  fine,  if  any 
thing  could  be  more  freely  granted.  {Afide* 
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Enter  the  Vifcount  Sans  Terre,  with  ftlufick ,  and  * 
good  Equipage  *,  attended  by  Lovemore  and  feveral 
Gentlemen .  Tfo  Vifcount  Jings  at  he  enters . 

,  A  CATCH. 

FjJiwz  the  'North  I  came , 

Where  I  heard  of  the  Fame 
Of  the  Lady  Laycock’a  Beauty  *5 
/  pafs'd  for  an  4fs> 

Had  I  flay'd  where  I  wasy 
And  not  done  a  Vifcount*  s  Duty. 

Vifc.  Oh!  are  thefe  the  Ladies? 

By  your  Favour,  Sweet  Lady.  ( Kiffes  Philadelphia. 

A  delicate  Morfel,  by  this  Hand. 

Madam,  I  fee  that  Fame  has  juftlyfpoke  yourPraife. 
You  are  indeed  the  Wonder  of  all  your  Sex. 

How  fair  fhe  is ! 

Lady .  What  does  he  mean  ? 

Vifc .  Pray,  Madam,  what  young  Gentlewoman  is 
that,  whofe  matchlefs  Beauty  feems  to  fill  the  Place 
with  more,  than  common  Brightnefs  ?  Sure  5tis  fome 
Goddefs,  dropt  from  Heaven  for  Men  to  worfhip  ! 
Fair  Angel,  pardon  this  rude  Attempt : 

The  Honour  only  of  your  fair  Hand.  (Kiffes  it. 
For  till  I  touch  it,  I  cannot  think  you  mortal. 

Lady.  Oh,  dear  Sir !  You  make  me  blu(h. 

Vif  [To  Phil. ]  Pray,  Lady,  is  this  pretty  young 
Gentlewoman  your  Niece? 

Phil.  [Afdei]  This  Fellow  muft  be  a  Fool,  or  he 
could  ne'er  mi  {take  fo  grofly. 

Pru.  [To  Phil]  Now  we  fhall  have  rare  Sport. 
Sure  he5s  blind  to  miftake  you  for  your  Aunt. 
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Love.  [To  Pi/7.]  Pray  have  a  little  Patience,  Ma¬ 
dam,  and  you’ll  fee  the  Event. 

Vifc.  Lady  *  I  blefs  thofe  Stars  that  have  directed 
me  to  fo  happy  a  Choice  *,  therefore  few  Words  are 
,  belt.  If  you  like  me  as  well  as  I  do  like  you,  e’en 

fend  for  a  Parfon - -  To  PhiL 

Lady.  Hold,  Sir,  fure  you  miftake  ! 

Love .  Now- - Now  it  works.  [. Afide  to  PhiL 

Vifc .  What  fay  you,  Lady  ?  Shall  we— — [To  PhiL 
Lady .  I  can  hold  no  longer.  \_Afide . 

Pray,  Sir,  are  not  you  the  Vifcount  Sans  Terre  i? 

Vifc .  Pretty  Creature,  I  am. 

Lady .  And  come  with  an  Intention— — 

Vifc.  To  make  this  Lady,  your  Aunt,  happy  in  a 
Husband,  if  (he  pleafes. 

Lady.  I  tell  you,  Sir,  I  am  that  Lady  you  fpeak 
pf  ^  and  that  is,  my  Niece  fhiladelphia. 

Vifc.  Ha,  ha,  ha  *  Your  Niece,  quotha  ! 

Why  fure  you  think  to  put  fome  Trick  upon  me. 
This  motherly  grave  Lady  your  Niece! 

No,  No  5  I  thank  you,  Madam,  I  am  not  to  be 
perfwaded  out  of  my  Reaion. 

Lady.  He  makes  me  almoft  made  (Afide. 

I  fay  again,  that  I  am  call’d  the  Lady  Laycock  5 
And  that  pert  Minx  my  Niece  *  who  was  left  in 
Charge  with  me  till  (he  be  of  Age. 

Vifc .  ’Sdheart,  ’cis  impoffible  !  You  look  Twenty 
Years  younger  than  that  Lady  you  call  your  Niece. 

Lady .  Oh,  dear  Sir!  That  indeed  may  well  be :  A 
great  maDy  do  allow,  I  appear  to  be  fomething  youn¬ 
ger  than  1  altogether  am. 

Vifc .  How  could  I  be  fo  much  miftaken  ! 

Sure,  Madam,  youbutjeft  with  me. 

Lady.  Indeed,  Sir,  thefe  Gentlemen  know  I  fpeak 
Truth. 

Cm.  ’Tis  very  true  indeed,  my  Lord, 
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Vifc .  Well,  fince  it  happens  fo,  I  like  it  the  better  5 
for  to  fay  Truth,  I  had  fix’d  my  Eye  on  you  at  my 
firfl  Entrance. 

Ah !  wou’d  ’twere  over  once. 

Methinks  I  long  to  have  thee  in  my  Arms, 

Oh !  How  l  would  employ  my  Faculties, 

And  furfeit  with  delight. 

What  fay  you,  Lady  ?  Never  ftand  to  confidet  on’t, 
but  fend  for  a  Parfon  to  fay  Grace,  that  I  may  fall  to. 
Odds  fo.  Pm  very  hungry*- — — -  Very  fharp  fet  5 
I  long  to  be  doing. 

Lady .  Pray,  my  Lord,  walk  in,  and  refrefh  your 
felf  after  your  Journey.  I  was  unmannerly  not  to 
ask  you  before. 

Vrudcnce ,  Come  hither.  See  that  all  things  are  in 
readinefs.  Oh,  Prudence !  I  am  impatient  to  be  alone 
with  him.  Exit  Pru. 

My  Lord,  you  will  excufe  the  Diforder  you  have 
found  me  in. 

Vifc .  Never  trouble  your  felf  about  it.  Join  but 
your  Forces  with  mine,  and  we’ll  beget  a  Race  of 
People,  that  fhall  be  immortal.  A  Race,  that  (hall 
create  a  fecond  War  with  Jove ,  and  raife  Olympus 
top  equal  with  the  Seat  of  him,  that  hurls  the 
Thunder. 

Lady.  No  more,  my  Lord.  Pray  walk  in. 

Vifc.  All  your  Commands  are  abfolute. 

[ Exit  Vifcount  leading  the  Widow ,  who  pufkes  out 

Phil. 

Love.  Was  there  ever  fuch  a  Piece  of  Fiy-Flefii  ? 
Cun.  The  Rogue  a£ted  it  to  the  Life,  and  came 
very  feafonably  to  my  Refcue, 

Had  he  Raid  a  Moment  longer,  I  had  been  forc’d  to 
have  given  up  the  Ghofl. 

Love .  That  ever  Nature  fhould  fufFer  fuch  a  Lump 
pf  Rubbifh  in  the  World  for  Men  to  Rumble  over. 

£un, 
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Cun.  Pox  on  her  old  mouldy  Chops : 

She's  fGr  engrofling  all  to  her  felf. 

How  (he  thruft  her  Niece  in  before  her! 

HI  in,  and  try  to  beckon  her  into  the  Garden,  if 
you'll  incerpofe*  ftiou’d  the  Aunt  mifs  her,  and  fol¬ 
low  us. 

Love .  ’Sdeath  !  Would’ft  have  me  run  into  the 
Lion’s  Den,  juft  when  I  have  fcap’d  his  Paw ! 

No,  I  have  hazarded  too  much  already  to  venture 
more,  I  thank  you.  I  now  have  better  Game  in 
Chace. 

You  know  pretty  Mrs.  Brittle ,  Sir  Veter  Pride's 
Daughter? 

Curt.  What  of  her  ? 

Love .  Oh,  ’tis  the  fweeteft  little  Creature ! 

So  Fair,  fo  Witty,  fo  K  nd,  and  fo  Promifing! 

I'm  juft  now  fending  this  Letter,  in  order  to  appoint 
*  a  Meeting  with  her.  But  her  Husband  is  fo  jealous 
(as  indeed  I  hope  to  give  him  Caufe  for’c)  his  Eye 
is  hardly  ever  off  her.  I  am  thinking  what  way  it 
can  be  deliver'd  without  Sufpicion.  Let  me  fee— 

(  Studies . 

Cun.  I’ll  take  my  Leave  *  for  I  find  I  interrupt  your 
Meditations. 

Love.  Farewel,  my  Friend  *,  and  may  both  our 
Willies  profoer.  (Exit  Cuningham, 

Jeffrey. 

Enter  Jeffrey. 

Jeff.  Sir. 

Love .  Can’ll  thou  contrive  to  carry  this  Letter  to  a 
young  Gentlewoman,  and  bring  an  Anfwer,  without 
being  fufpefled  ?  If  thou  doft,  Jeffrey ,  thou  (halt 
be  well  rewarded  for  thy  Pains. 

Jeff.  Is  fhe  Widow,  Wife,  or  Maid,  pray  Sir? 
Love.  Why  doft  thou  ask  ? 

Jeff  For  a  private  Reafon  I  have. 


Love» 
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Love.  Well  then,  to  fatisfy  thy  Curiofity,  Jeffrey , 
know  fhe’s  a  Wife  •,  a  Young,  a  Handfome,  and  a 
Melting  one ! 

I  am  all  Ecftafy,  and  impatient  till  I  poffefs  her. 
Good  Jeffrey ,  look  on  the  Superfcription,  and  about 
it  with  all  Speed. 

Jeff.  I  dare  not  touch  it : 

Don't  truft  me  with  it. 

Love.  Why  fo,  good  Jeffrey  ? 

Jeff.  I  fay  again,  do  not  truft  me. 

Love.  Your  Reafon,  Jeffrey? 

Jeff.  I  don’t  care  to  meddle  in  a  Caufe,  where 
there’s  a  Procefs  of  Cuckoldom  going  forward. 

Love.  Prithee,  why  fo  ? 

Jeff.  Why,  Sir,  I’ll  tell  you.  Yrou  muft  know. 
Sir,  1  lo vzLrudence,  my  Lady  LaycocKs  Woman,  and 
I  believe  there’s  no  Love  loft  between  us  $  nor  do  I 
know  how  foon  we  may  exchange  our  Perfons  for 
better  and  for  worfe.  Now,  Sir,  if  I  fhculd  be  the 
Inftrument  (by  carrying  this  Letter)  of  your  making 
this  honeft  Man  a  Cuckold,  who  knows  but,  in  return 
of  fuch  a  monftrous  Deed,  it  may  be  my  own  Cafe 
next  *,  therefore,  Sir,  I  don’t  care  to  meddle  in’r. 

Love.  Give  me  the  Letter  again  •,  I  did  but  try  thee. 
Thy  Matter,  indeed,  has  often  told  me,  how  fcrupu- 
lous  thou  wert  about  thefe  Matters,  but  I  ne’er  be¬ 
liev’d  it  till  now\  Stick  to  thy  Principles,  and  be 
what  thou  deferv’ft,  thou  mayft  come  to  Good  at  laft. 
I  have  no  farther  Service  at  prefent.  Prithee  leave 
me,  I  have  Bufinefs  of  Moment.  (Exit  Jeffrey. 

,  I  had  been  finely  ferv’d  if  I  had  fent  this  confcienrious 
Rogue.  What  (hall  I  do  >  The  Vifcount  brought  ah 
ignorant  Country  Fellow  up  with  him,  that  won’t 
be  fufpefted  in  the  leaft,  3Tis  well  thought  of  5  I’ll 

entruft  him,  and  fend  it  immediately.  Soft- - - 

Who  comes  here  ?v— — Oh  I  3tis  the  Husband. 

f  X  b*  *•>  ^  '  „*  *  .  *  '■  .  \  “  ~  :  1  ~  «  A  ,  .  .  .  v  *  % 
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Enter  Barnaby  Brittle* 

Your  Servant,  Mr.  Brittle  $  is  the  Lady  haycock  at 
borne,  can  you  tell? 

Brit .  Yes,  yes,  I  believe  fhe  is. 

Love .  I  have  a  little  Bufinefs,  and  muft  needs  fpeak 
with  her.  Sir,  your  Servant. 

Britt.  A  little  Bufinefs,  quotha  ! 

A  fine  Trade  this  doating  old  Widow  drives  $  my 
Houfe  is  become  as  common  for  all  Commers  and 
Goers,  as  the  Mall  or  Spring-Garden  :  But  I  fhali  put 
a  flop  to  it  in  a  little  time,  I  believe. 

Enter  Mrs .  Brittle  in  bafle ,  dr  c/s"  d  very  airy  $  be 
flops  her. 

Britt .  How  now— — -  Whither  away  in  fuch  hafte  ? 

Mrs.  Britt ,  Pm  going  abroad,  Husband.  Good 
bye. 

Britt.  Hold,  hold,  by  your  Leave,  I511  know  for 
what,  and  whither  your  fweet  Ladyfhip  is  going  ? 

Mrs.  Britt.  Why,  to  the  Play,  fweet  Husband. 

Brit .  Hum !  to  the  Play. 

Mrs.  Britt.  Well,  Good  bye,  Husband - *  I 

(hall  be  too  late,  and  then  there'll  be  fuch  crowding, 
I  [han't  get  the  firft  Row  in  the  Box,  for  5tis  a  new 
Play  *,  and  I  had  as  lief  not  go,  as  fit  behind. 

(Is  going, 

Britt.  Hold,  hold,  pray  flay,  if  you  pleafe. 

Mrs .  Britt.  Indeed  but  I  can't. 

Britt .  Indeed  but  you  muft  not  go,  Wife. 

Mrs.  Britt.  Indeed,  Husband,  but  I  (half 

Britt.  I  fay  again,  you  muft  not. 

Mrs.  Britt.  Muft  not !  Who  (hall  hinder  me  ? 

Britt.  Why,  that  will  I. 

Mrs.  Britt.  I  fa y.  No. 
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Britt.  But  I  fay,  Yes. 

Mrs .  Britt.  Don  t  you  pretend  to’f. 

Britt.  Don’t  you  provoke  me,  I  fay*  Is  this  the 
Trade  you  always  intend  to  drive  ? 

Mrs .  Britt.  Yes  indeed  is  it. 

Britt.  I  fay,  No. 

Mrs.  Britt.  But  I  fay.  Yes.  Do  you  think  you 
fhall  keep  me  always  ftifling  within  Doors,  where 
there’s  no  body  to  be  feen  but  your  old  fulty  felf  > 
No,  I’ll  to  the  Play,  where  there’s  all  forts  of  Com¬ 
pany  and  Diverfion  *  where  the  A&ors  reprefent  all 
the  Brisknefs  and  Gaiety  of  Life  and  Pleafure  $  where 
one  is  entertain’d  with  airy  Beaux,  and  fine  Gallants^ 
which  ogle,  figh,  and  talk  the  prettieft  things  in  the 
World.  Methinks  ’tis  rare  to  hear  a  young  brisk 
Fellow  court  a  handfome  young  Lafs,  and  (he  all  the 
while  making  fuch  pretty  dumb  Signs :  firfl:  turns  afide 
to  fee  who  obferves,  then  fpreads  her  Fan  before  her 
Face,  heaves  up  her  Breads,  and  fighs— —  at  which 

he  dill  fwears  he  loves  her  above  ail  the  World - ■ 

and  prefles  hard  his  Suit*,  tells  her,  what  Force  her 
Beauty,  her  Wit,  her  Shape,  her  Mien,  all  join’d  in 
one,  are  of.  At  which  (he  blufhing  curtefies  low, 
and  to  her  felf  replies,  What  charming  Words  he 
fpeaks !  his  Perfon’s  Heavenly,  and  his  Voice  Divine. 
By  your  Leave,  Husband,  you  make  me  day  long, 

(h  going. 

Britt.  Not  in  the  lead— —  there  will  be  no  great 
mifs  of  you,  if  you  don’c  go.  And  now  you  talk  of 

Gallants,  blefs  us! -  What  a  Drefs  is  there! 

Do  you  think  that  fit  for  a  Tradefman’s  Wife  ? 

Mrs.  Britt.  No  ^  * - but  I  think  it  fit  for  Sir 

Veter  Pride's  Daughter,  fuch  as  I  am.  I  warrant 
you’d  have  me  go  abroad  like  one,  thar  fells  Butter 

and  Eggs -  Or  like  one  that  cries,  Come  buy 

my  dainty  fine  pickled  Cucumbers  :  No,  no,  I’m  re- 
folv’d  to  drefs— —  put  on  all  the  Airs  1  can-™*  go 

abroad 
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abroad— -  fee  and  be  feen- - take  my  Fill  of 

Pieafure,  and  not  be  (but  up  in  a  Nunnery,  to  pine 
and  figh,  and  wafte  my  youthful  Days  in  fruiclefs 
Wifhes :  No,  I’m  not  fo  weary  of  my  Life  yet,  tho’ 
you  do  all  you  can  to  make  me  fo,  And  I  would 
have  you  to  know,  tho  you  have  forc'd  me  to  wed 
my  felf  with  old  Age  and  ill  Humours,  I  am  not  wed¬ 
ded  to  my  Grave !- - Its  time  enough  forty  Years 

hence  to  think  of  that,  and  I  have  a  great  deal  to  do 
before  that  time  comes  ^  therefore  I  maft,  and  I  will 
go  abroad. 

Britt .  Stir  one  Step  if  you  dare  (Spits  in  his  Fiji, 
If  you  go  to  that,  III  try  who  wears  the  Breeches, 
you  or  I.  You  (hall  ftay  at  home,  and  keep  me 
Company  *,  Ill  fpoil  your  going  to  Plays,  your  Ap¬ 
pointments,  and  your  Intriegues - Ill  make  you 

know,  that  I  am  your  Husband,  and  that  you  (hall  do 
what  I  pieafe.  Siife,  What’s  here  to  do  !  What, 
have  you  forgot  your  Marriage  Vows  already  >  Pray, 
who  am  I  ?  Am  I  not  your  Husband  ?  Are  you  not 
married  to  me  > 

Mrs .  Britt.  No—  You  forc’d  me  *  I  never  gave 
you  my  Confent  in  Word  or  in  Deed.  Could  you 
think  I  was  in  Love  with  Avarice,  with  Age  and  Im¬ 
potence  ? 

Britt.  Give  me  Patience !  How !  How ! 

Mrs.  Britt.  No,  you  bafely  bought  me  of  my  Fa¬ 
ther  and  Mother. 

Britt .  Would  I  could  fell  thee  again. 

Mrs.  Britt.  Like  a  Slave  you  bought  me,  and  fo 
you  intend  to  ufe  me,  were  I  Fool  enough,  but  111  fee 
you  bang’d  firft. 

Britt.  Why,  what  will  your  fweet  Ladyfhip  do  ?  I 
bought  you,  you  fay  ? 

Mrs.  Britt.  Yes  *,  Had  you  my  Confent  ?  or  did 
you  once  ask  it?  Or  if  you  had,  my  Aiteff  vns  .were 
plac’d  elfe  where,  and  fo  they  (hail  remain, 
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In  fpight  of  all  your  Threats  and  boalled  Power !  Ill 
not  be  us’d  at  this  Rate! 

Britt .  Good  lack  ! 

Mrs.  Britt.  I  that  am  a  Gentlewoman,  defcended 
from  the  worfhipful  Family  of  the  Pride's  by  the  Fa¬ 
ther’s  fide - 

Britt.  Ay,  fo  Vis  a  fign  by  your  Drefs.  Pride’s, 
quotha ! 

Mrs.  Britt .  And  a  Gentlewoman  defcended  from 
the  Honourable  Family  of  the  haycock's  by  the  Mo¬ 
ther’s  fide.  ( She  Cries . 

And  to  be  us’d  at  this  Rate  by  an  old  nafty  Shop¬ 
keeper  ! 

I  might  have  married  a  Merchant,  and  have  kept  my 
Glafs  Coach,  my  tall  Footmen  in  fine  Liveries,  have 
gone  abroad  when  I  pleas’d  without  Controul,  vifited 
Quality,  nay,  took  Place  of  'em  at  the  Play-houfe, 
and  met  with  Refpe£t  from  the  belt  •,  and  is  it  come 
to  this  >  But  I’ll  to  my  honourable  Father  and  Mo¬ 
ther,  and  tell  ’em  all,  who,  I’m  fure,  won’t  fuffer 
their  Daughter  to  be  thus  abus’d.  ( Cries  fliU. 

I  cannot,  nor  will  not  endure  it  any  longer-  {Exit. 

Britt .  This  ’tis  for  a  Tradefman  to  marry  a  Gen¬ 
tlewoman.  A  Curfe  on  fuch  Gentility  !  What  (hall 
I  do  ?  I  fhall  be  damnably  plagu’d  with  her  Father  and 
Mother.  Well,  next  Month  I  mult  take  up  in  Bed¬ 
lam  ^  a  Judgment,  which  every  Citizen  deferves,  that 
marries  above  his  Quality,  (Exit. 
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ACT  III 

Scene?  A  Street  before  a  Glafs-Shop . 


Enter  Brittle  Solus. 

WE11 !  What  a  Plague  ’tis  to  be  married ! 

I  muft  incorporate  with  one  above  my  Quali¬ 
ty  too,  and  not  be  content  with  fomething  in  my 
own  Sphere,  like  one  that  had  a  Mind  to  live  in 
Peace  and  Quietnefs,  but  nothing  would  ferve  me 
but  a  Gentlewoman,  altho  I  took  her  with  never  a 
Tatter  to  her  Back,  forfooth  *  and  now,  I  think,  I’m 
fitted  with  a  Vengeance.  Would  I  were  but  fairly 
rid  of  her,  and  her  Gentility  once,  the  Devil  fhould 
take  all  fuch  Gentility  before  Pd  ever  concern  my  felf 
with  It  again.  But  who  have  we  here  > 


ErtttrClodpole  or  cut  of  Brittle^  Hyufe,  looking  about 

him  as  afraid  to  be  fees. 

Clod.  Hufh !—  Softly!—*  Mum— —  No  body 
fees—  Ha,  ha,  ha — —  No  body  fees!  Softly! — 
Ods  my  Life,  who3s  that  -  Mum  !  — - —  Not  a 

Word. -  (Is  flealing  off, 

Britt .  Friend,  hift— -  Friend—^  Pray  flay  a  lit- 
tie  ^  What  Bufinefs  might  you  have  in  that  Houfe  > 
Clod.  Wou’d  you  know  now  >  Softly  !- — -  Not  a 
Word.  Ha,  ha,  ha,  you  underhand  me. 

Britt.  But  you  muft  know - 

Clod.  Yes,  yes,  I  do  know  already,  but  am  not 
fuch  a  Fool  to  tell  you.  You  fhan’c  get  a  Word  out 
of  me.  You  underftand  me. 
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Britt .  Yes,  very  well,  but- - - 

Clod.  Softly !— —  not  a  Word. 

Britt.  I  know  chat  5  but  who  was  you  to  fpeak 
with  in  that  Houfe  ? 

Clod .  Softly !— —  Can  no  body  hear  ?  For  you 
mull  know,  the  old  Cuckold  of  that  Houfe,  they  fay, 
is  damnably  given  to  be  jealous  *  I  would  not  for 
ne’er  fo  much  he  Ihould  lee  me. 

Britt.  No,  no.  I’ll  warrant  you. 

Clod.  You  mult  not  fay  any  thing— 

Britt.  No,  no,  not  a  Word. 

Clod.  His  Wife’s  a  main  pretty  fmirking  Rogue,  as 
a  Man  would  with  to  lay  his  Leg  o’er. 

Softly  !  — — '  Is  no  body  coming  ? 

Britt.  I’ll  warrant  thee - —  Prithee  go  on. 

Clod.  What?  you  want  to  know  all,  do  you?  But 
I’ll  not  truft  you.  Mum !  not  a  Word.  You  under- 
ftand  me, 

Britt .  Yes,  yes,  I  underltand  you  well  enough— 
but  you  may  truft  me,  I  lhan’t  fay  a  Word. 

Clod.  Why  luck  now! - —  Ha,  ha,  ha,  Wou’d 

you,  would  you  ?  But  you  (hall  get  nothing  out  of 

me, 

PH  warrant  you’d  have  me  tell  you  now,  that  I 
brought  a  Letter  to  the  Gentlewoman  of  that  Houfe — 

Britt.  Hum  ! 

Clod.  And  that  I  deliver’d  it  to  none  but  her  felf— 
as  I  was  order’d— 

Britt.  So. 

Clod.  You  underltand  me  ? 

Britt.  Yes,  yes,  perfe&iy  well. 

Clod.  And  that  I  ftay’d^for  an  Anfwer— 

Britt .  Well,  and  I  hope  you  got  one  ? 

Clod.  Mum  !  not  a  Syllable !  no  body  mull  know  !— 
If  it  Ihould  come  to  the  Knowledge  of  the  Cuckold 
her  Husband,  ’twill  fpoil  all. 

Britt .  Oh  never  fear. 

Clod. 
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Clod.  You'll  fay  nothing  of  what  I  have  told  you* 

Britt.  No,  no,  not  a  Word. 

Clod.  For  you  muft  know,  Mr.  Lovemore  charg’d 
me,  when  he  fent  me,  to  fay  never  a  Word. 

Britt.  Is  the  Gentleman’s  Name  Lovemore ,  fay 
you  l ' 

Clod.  Why,  do  you  know  him  > 

Britt.  Oh,  very  well-,  a  tall,  proper,  handfome 
Man,  and  always  very  generous. 

Clod.  The  fame,  the  fame. 

Britt.  And  lives  juft — — 

Clod .  At  the  lower  end  of  this  Street  on  t’other  fide 
of  the  way,  over  againft  the  Golden  Ball. 

I  find  you  do  know  him. 

Britt .  Know  him!  Why  he’s  my  very  good  Friend. 
A  Pox  of  all  fuch  Friendfhip.  '  {A fide. 

Clod.  Odd,  he’s  a  fine  Gentleman  as  ever  I  met 
with  in  all  my  Life. 

Brit.  Yes,  yes,  he’s  a  very  fine  Gentleman  indeed. 
I  wou’d  the  Devil  had  him.  (Afide. 

Clod.  He  gave  me  this  Piece  of  Gold  to  cany  a 
Letter  for  him,  which  I  deliver’d  to  the  Gentlewo¬ 
man  of  that  Houfe  but  now. 

Britt .  Oh,  he’s  a  very  civil  Gentleman  *  I  have 
been  long  acquainted  with  him. 

Well,  and  what  Anfwer  did  you  get 
A  very  pleating  one,  I’ll  warrant  you. 

Clod.  Softly,  you  muft  not  tell  a  Syllable  of  this 
to  the  Husband,  nor  that  (he’ll  fend  my  Matter  an 
Anfwer,  as  foon  as  ever  (he  can  get  the  Cuckold  out 
of  the  way.  But  no  body  muft  know.  You  under- 
ftand  me. 

Britt.  Oh,  I’ll  keep  your  Counfel,  never  fear. 

Clod .  She  bad  me  tell  him,  (he’d  meet  him  this  Eve^ 
ning,  if  (he  can* 

Britt.  Ay. 

Clod \ 
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Clod.  And  that  (he’s  very  fenfibly  ob— ob— obliged 
to  him,  for  his  Kindnefs  to  her. 

Britt .  Ay,  no  doubt  onY 

Clod.  And  takes  it  mighty  kind  of  him. 

Britt .  She  does. 

Clod .  Odd,  (he’s  a  pretty  Bit  •,  and  then  there’s  a 
handfome  Maid  that  waits  upon  her,  and  is  Affiftant 
to  her  in  thefe  Matters,  one  Dam—Dantaris ,  I  think 
they  call  her. 

Britt.  Ay,  like  enough. 

Clod \  And  you  muft  know  I  like  her  hugely.  She 
gave  me  Two  or  Three  fuch  loving  Looks,  that  I  am 
half  perfuaded  (he  likes  me.  So  that  if  my  Mailer 
gets  acquainted  with  the  Miftrefs,  I  intend  to  ftrike 
in  with  her  Maid. 

Britt .  Oh,  all  but  Reafon, 

Clod.  But  no  body  muft  know  of  if. 

You  underftand  me. 

Well,  good  bye  to  you.  My  Matter  will  wonder  I 
ftay  fo  long.  Be  fure  you  fay  nothing  now. 

You  underftand  me.  {Exit. 

Britt .  Yes,  yes,  I  do  fo  *  farewel. 

Well,  Barnaby  Brittle ,  now  thou  fee’ft  what  comes 
of  marrying  of  a  Gentlewoman.  I  believe  thou  wilt 
be  married  to  fomething  elfe  in  a  little  time,  if  thou 
art  not  fo  already.  (Points  to  his  Head. 


Enter  Sir  Peter  Pride  and  Lady  Pride. 

Sir  Pet.  You  feem  diforder’d,  Son-in-law. 

Britt.  And  I  have  Reafon  to  be  fo,  if  ever  any  Man 
had.  (Walks  to  and  fro  in  a  hurry . 

Lady.  Good  lack!  And  why  fo  fhort,  Son-in-law  > 
Britt.  I  fhall  grow  taller  in  a  little  time,  Good 
Mother-in-law,  if  this  Trade  holds, (Points  to  hisHeai. 
SwPeter.  Explain  your  Meaning,  Son-in-law. 
Britt.  ’Twill  explain  it  felf  Shortly.  (Walks  up  and 
down.  C  2  Lady 
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Lady.  What,  is  that  Hat  of  yours  nail’d  on  >  Do 
you  know  who  we  are  ?  And  the  Refpe£l  due  to 
Perfons  of  our  Quality,  good  Son-in-law  > 

Britt.  Ah  !  wou’d  I  did  not  ^  but  now  I  know  to 
my  Sorrow,  finee  you  will  have  me  fpeak,  good  Mo¬ 
ther-in-law. 

Lady .  Will  you  never  leave  that  faucy  Word,  of 
calling  me  Mother-in-law  ? 

Britt.  Good  Lord!  Why  what  mull  I  call  you 
then  ? 

Lady.  You  ought  to  fay.  Madam  and  Sir,  when 
you  fpeak  to  us  ;  or  when  you  fpeak  of  us,  you 
(hould  fay,  Sir  Peter,  and  her  Ladyfhip :  For  tho3  you 
have  married  our  Daughter,  yet  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  diftin&ion  betwixt  you  and  Perfons  of  our  Rank 


and  Quality. 

Sir  Peter.  Go  to,  it  is  enough  for  me  to  let  him 
know  his  Duty,  without  your  Inftru&ions.  Sure,  I 
belt  know  my  felf  what  to  do.  Son-in-law,  you  are 
an  impudent  Fellow  to  ufe  us  at  this  rate.  How  of¬ 
ten  muft  we  put  you  in  mind  of  your  Duty  and  Re- 
fpe£t,  e’er  you’ll  know  it  ?  Hence-forward  learn  to 
behave  your  felf  as  you  ought,  or  you  (hall  hear  on’c 
in  other  fort  of  Terms.  You  muft  not  think  becaufe 
you’ve  married  our  Daughter,  that  we  will  be  fatis- 
fied  with  fuch  indifferent  Ceremonies  and  Duty  you 
might  have  paid,  had  you  married  one  equal  with 
your  felf  $  nor  ought  you  indeed  to  fay,  your  Wife, 
when  you  fpeak  of  our  Daughter. 

Britt.  Good  lack  !- — —  Is  not  your  Daughter  my 
Wife?  *  ' 

Sir  Peter.  She  is. -  But  you  ought  not  to  call 

her  fo. 

Britt.  I  know  that  too  well,  now  ’tis  too  late.  I’d 
give  a  thouland  Pounds  (he  were  not  my  Wife. 

S;r  Peter.  At  it  again  ?  I  tell  you,  tho5  you  have 
married  her,  yet  as  (he  is  our  Daughter,  you  muft  not 
treat  her  after  that  familiar  way.  Britt 
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Britt.  You  make  me  mad  —  is  not  my  Wife 
my  Wife  > 

Sir  Peter.  I  tell  you,  tho’  fhe  be  your  Wife,  you 
muft  nor  call  her  fo.  When  you  fpeak  of  her,  as  be¬ 
ing  our  Daughter,  you  muft  fay,  Madam. 

Britt.  Well,  Madam,  then  fince  it  muft  be  Madam, 
I  did  not  care  if  fhe  were  a  Dutchefs,  fo  I  were  but 
fairly  rid  of  her. 

Here’s  fuch  a  ftir  about  your  Gentility,  and  your  Ho¬ 
nour  :  But  I  believe  if  I  had  not  married  your  Daugh¬ 
ter,  and  with  my  good  Money  redeem’d  your  Eftate, 
your  Gentility  had  been  left  in  the  Mud——  for  all 
your  great  Families,  and  your  nice  Honour. 

*  Sir  Peter .  Then  do  you  think  it  no  Honour  to  be 
ally’d  to  the  Worfhipful  Family  of  the  Pride's. 

Lady.  And  to  the  Honourable  Family  of  the  Lay- 
cock's ?  Go,  Clown.  ’Tis  a  Shame  our  Daughter 
fhould  be  wedded  to  fuch  a  Brute.  We  have  been 
told  at  what  a  rate  you  treat  her.  What  is  the  Rea- 
fon  of  it,  Son-in  law  ? 

Britt .  Why,  you  (hall  know,  good  Mother-in  law. 
Lady.  Again  at  that  affronting  way ! 

How  often  have  $ou  been  told  to  fay,  Madam  > 

Britt.  Well,  Madam,  then :  I  always  forget  thefe 
fine  Words.  But,  Madam,  if  you  wou’d  pleafe,  Ma¬ 
dam,  to  hear  me  fpeak,  you  fhall  know,  Madam, 
whether  I  have  not  Caufe  to  wifh,  I  never  had  feen  my 
Wi~= — your  Daughter,  Madam,  if  I  muft  call  her 
nothing  elfe. 

Sir  Peter.  Well,  Sir,  proceed. 

Britt.  Why*  in  the  firft  Place,  I  am  in  a  fair  way 
to  be  made  a  Cuckold,  if  I  am  not  one  already. 

Sir  Peter.  How,  Son-in-law  ?  Have  a  Care  what 
you  fay. 

Britt.  Believe  me,  what  I  fay,  I  can  make  appear. 
Sir  Peter .  Do  it  then  prefently. 

C  3 
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Britt.  Why,  (he  has  juft  now  receiv’d  a  Letter  from 
her  Gallant,  and  made  an  Appointment  to  meet  him 
this  Evening  *,  and  judge  how  fmall  a  time  a  Pair  of 
Horns  are  a  grafting. 

Sir  Peter .  How  came  you  to  know  this,  Son-in- 
law  > 

Britt.  Why,  juft  now— -  I  caught  the  Fellow, 

that  brought  her  the  Letter,  coming  out  of  my  Houfe, 
and  not  knowing  who  I  was,  I  got  out  of  him  all  the 
Bufinefs  •,  and  that  his  Matter,  Mr.  Lovemore — — 

Sir  Peter.  Is  that  the  Gentleman’s  Name  ? 

Britt.  Yes,  fo  his  Man  told  me.  I  have  often  feen 
him  taking  a  View  about  my  Houfe,  and  looking  up 
to  the  Windows  5  and  ’tis  plain  what  his  Defigns 
were. 

Lady.  If  this  be  true,  I’ll  tear  her  Eyes  out. 

Sir  Peter.  Nay,  if  it  be,  this  good  Sword  (never 
yet  drawn  in  vain)  (hall  do  you  Right. 

Where  is  (he,  Son-in-law. 

Britt .  Within,  I’ll  warrant,  ftudying  whatExcufe 
to  make,  to  get  abroad,  and  meet  her  Gallant. 

Lady.  I’ll  call  her  to  anfwer  for  her  felf. 

Be  fare  you  wrong  her  not,  Son-in-law.  ( Exit  Lady. 

Britt .  Nay,  nay,  I  make  no  doubt  but  (he  is  to 
be  believ’d  before  me  ^  and  (he  ne’er  wants  Cunning 
to  bring  her  felf  off,  I’ll  fay  that  for  her,  tho’  the 
Cafe  be  ne’er  fo  plain. 

Sir  Peter.  By  this  good  Light,  if  (he  dares  be  falfe 
to  her  Marriage  Vows,  (he  dies  ^  and  that  bafe  Rifler 
of  her  Fame  Ihail  bear  her  Company. 

Britt.  Oh !  Here  he  comes  ^  that  Spoiler  of  my 
Honour ;  that’s  he. 


Enter  Lovemore.  Sir  Peter  meets  him.  They  ftars 

each  other  ftb'  Pace. 

Sir  Peter .  Do  you  know  who  I  am,  Sir  ? 

Love.  I  don’t  well  remember  I  ever  had  much  Ac¬ 
quaintance  with  you.  Sir 
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Sir  Veter.  I  am  call’d  Sir  Veter  Bride, 

Love .  It  may  be  fo :  I’ve  heard  of  you,  Sir. 

Sir  Peter .  My  Family,  Sir,  has  flood  thefe  many 
Years  with  unblemilh’d  Fame  and  Honour. 

Love.  Very  likely.  Sir. 

Sir  Peter.  How  far  you  have  endeavour’d  to  flain 
that  fpotlefs  Fame,  be  judge  your  felf. 

Love.  Pray,  Sir,  explain  this  Riddle. 

Sir  Peter.  I  have  a  Daughter  young,  fair,  well-bred, 
has  Senfe  *  fhe  is  indeed  the  Wonder  of  her  Sex,  and 
this  Man,  whom  you  fee  here,  has  the  Honour  to 
be  married  to  her. 

Britt.  Ah !  ’Tis  an  Honour,  that  I  cou’d  have  fpar’d. 

(  A  fide. 

Sir  Peter.  Now,  Sir,  I’m  told,  that  you  endeavour 
to  corrupt  her  Honour,  and  defile  her  Marriage  Bed. 
Sir,  I  have  had  the  Honour  to  command  abroad,  and 

with  Succefs,  both  to  my  King  and  my  Country - - 

As  have  alfo  the  Chief  Part  of  all  our  great  Race  $ 
even  from  William  the  Conquer  or ,  to  this  prefent 
Reign,  have  our  unqueftion’d  Glories  flood  a  Pattern 
to  our  yet  riling  Fame  ;  And  he  who  dares  prefume 
to  rob  us  of  that  precious  Jewel,  Honour,  muft  not 
think  to  fcape  unpunifh’d,  tho’  with  the  Hazard  o’th5 
laft  Drop  of  Blood,  that  is  left,  to  wafh  off  the  Stain. 
My  Daughter’s  Honour,  Sir,  is  as  dear  to  me,  as 
this  vital  Air,  by  which  I  breath  and  live. 

Love.  Pray  Sir,  who  told  you  this? 

Sir  Peter.  Believe  me,  Sir,  whate’er  I  fay,  I  can 
quote  my  Author  for  it. 

Love.  Then  who-ever  told  you  is  a  Rafcal  ^  and 
were  he  here,  Pd  ram  the  Lie  down  his  Throat,  or 
make  him  eat  a  Piece  of  my  Sword. 

Sir  Peter.  Why  he  told  me  This  Man— 

Her  Husband  here  juttified  it  to  my  Face,  and  faid  he 
had  Proof 

C  4  Love. 
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Love.  How,  Sir!  Did  you  frame  this  abominable 
Falfhood  ?  ’Tis  well  you  have  the  Honour  to  be  ai- 
ly5d  to  this4vorthy  Knight,  Sir  Peter  Pride,  here  $  or 
you  (hould  know  what  it  is  to  father  fuch  a  Lie  upon 
a  Man  of  my  Reputation. 

Sir  Peter.  Oh!  Here  comes  my  Daughter. 

Enter  Lady  Pride,  Mrs.  Brittle,  and  Damaris. 

Love.  Did  you.  Madam,  tell  your  Husband  a 
flrange  Story,  that  I  fhould  make  Love  to  you,  and 
endeavour’d  to  corrupt  your  Honour  ? 

Mrs.  Britt .  I  tell  him  !  Why,  when  did  you  make 
Love  to  me,  Sir  \  I  allure  you,  had  you  let  me  know 
of  your  Paffion,  it  (hou’d  not  have  gone  unrewarded. 
Pray,  next  time  you  fend,  let  it  be  one  that  knows 
how  to  take  more  Care.  However,  you  have  no 
great  Reafon  to  defpair *  for  fince  he  complains  with¬ 
out  any  manner  of  Reafon,  I  am  refolv’d  he  (hall 
have  Caufe.  Therefore  if  you  do  love  me,  Sir,  pray 
let  me  know  it,  and  I  do  affure  you,  you  (hall  not 
want  Encouragement.  He  (hall  not  ufe  me  at  this 
rate  for  nothing. 

Love.  Madam,  believe  me,  Vis  all  a  Riddle  to  me  5 
for,  till  this  Hour,  I  never  heard  any  thing  mention’d 
like  it :  I  am  an  abfolute  Stranger  to  it. 

Lady .  Do  you  hear  that,  you  Clown  >  Are  you 
not  afham’d  to  abufe  a  Gentlewoman  continually* 
without  any  Caufe  ? 

Sir  Peter.  What  is  the  Meaning  of  this,  Son-in- 
law  ? 

Britt.  Pray,  do  but  hear  me. 

Sir  Peter.  Troth,  Son  in  law,  you  are  a  very  im¬ 
pudent  Fellow. 

Britt.  Hear  me  but  fpeak? 

Sir  Peter.  You  (hall  not  fpeak. 

We  have  heard  too  much  already; 

Mrs o 
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Mrs. Britt.  I  am  lure  Damaris  knows,  I  never  have 
any  body  comes  near  me,  but  fuch  as  himfelf  *,  nor 
ever  receiv’d  any  Meffage,  either  by  Letter,  or  other- 
wife — - 

I  never  committed  any  Crime  againft  him,  that  I  know 
of,  unlefs  fitting  by  my  felf  all  Day,  and  poring 
over  two  or  three  good  Books  be  an  Offence.  Speak, 
Damaris ,  did  I  ever  give  him  any  Caufe  for  thefe  Suf- 
picions,  and  this  Ufage  ?  Thou  know’ll  all  I  fay  or  do. 

Damaris.  Madam,  I  know  no  Reafon  *,  nor  can  I 
bear  to  fee  the  Hardfhip  you  endure !  Like  a  barba¬ 
rous  Man  as  he  is—-  To  abufe  fo  good  a  Lady  !  fo 
Virtuous,  fo  Innocent,  and  fo  Pious  a  Lady  !  I  am 
fure  it  makes  me  weep  to  think  on’t— — —  I  am 
afraid  he’ll  break  her  Heart  in  a  little  time,  if— 

(Weeps. 

Britt.  Hold  your  Tongue,  you  Jade,  or  I’ll  make 
you  feel  my  double  Fill.  You  are  not  a  Gentle¬ 
woman—— 

I  may  do  what  I  pleafe  with  you. 

Mrs. Britt.  Oh,  my  dear  Father!  (Cries. 

I  am  not  able  to  endure  this  any  longer. 

Never  was  any  Woman  abus’d  as  I  am. 

I  beg  you  will  do  me  Juftice,  for  I  can  bear  it  no 
longer.  ( Exit  crying . 

Lady.  Damans ,  let’s  follow  her,  and  endeavour  to 
comfort  her.  Oh,  thou  Clown,  to  ufe  a  Gentlewoman 
with  fo  much  Cruelty  ! 

Dam.  I  fear  he’ll  be  the  Death  of  her  at  one  time 
or  another.  ( Exeunt  Lady  Pride  and  Damaris. 

Sir  Peter.  What  do  you  think  of  all  this,  Sir  > 

Are  not  you  a  very  pretty  Fellow  ? 

Come  hither,  Son-in-law,  ask  this  Gentleman  Pardon, 
for  the  Affront  you  have  put  upon  him  in  belying  of 
him. 

Britt .  How  !  ask  his  Pardon,  that  would  have  made 
me  a  Cuckold  ? 

Love 
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Love,  Sir  Peter ,  pray— 

Sir  Peter.  I  fay  no  more  Words  ?  He  has  wrong'd 
a  Gentleman  *  and  the  leaft  he  can  do,  is  begging 
Pardon. 

Britt.  3Tis  very  well !  He  offends,  and  I  mutt  ask 
Pardon. 

Sir  Peter.  No  matter  for  that,  you  hear  he  denies 
it  *,  and  'tis  enough,  if  a  Gentleman  unfays  what  he 
has  laid. 

Britt .  So  that  if  I  catch  him  making  me  a  Cuc¬ 
kold,  and  he  denies  it,  I  muft  not  believe  it,  becaufe 
a  Gentleman  faid  it. 

Sir  Peter.  I  fay,  you  (hall  ask  Pardon*  Therefore 
no  more  Words,  but  do’t. 

Britt .  I  (hall  run  mad. 

Weil,  what  muft  I  do  > 

Sir  Peter.  Come  hither :  Take  your  Hat  off— 
Kneel  down,  and  fay  after  me. 

Britt.  Weil,  finceit  muft  be  fo—  ( Kneels . 

This  5tis  to  be  marry'd  to  a  Gentlewoman,  forfooth. 

Sir  Peter.  Sir,  I  ask  your  Pardon. 

Britt.  Sir,  I  ask  your  Pardon.  (In  the  fame  Tone . 

Sir  Peter.  For  the  Affront  I  have  put  upon  you. 

Britt.  For  the  Affront  I  have  put  upon  you. 

Sir  Peter.  By  faifly  accufing  you - - 

Britt.  How!  falfely  accufing  him! 

Sir  Peter.  I  fay  no  more  Words.  Say  after  me. 

Britt .  Say  after  me. 

Sir  Peter.  Accufing  you,  of  having  a  Defign  to 
corrupt  my  Wife's  Honour. 

Britt.  Accufing  you  of  Truth—  And  having  a 
Defign  to  corrupt  my  Wife's  Honour. 

Sir  Peter .  For  which,  knowing  my  felf  in  the 
wrong,  I  do  ask  youi  Pardon. 

Britt.  For  which,  knowing  my  felf  not  in  the 
wrong,  Pm  forc'd  to  ask  your  Pardon. 


Love. 
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Love.  Well,  Sir,  upon  Sir  Peter  Pride's  Account* 

I  am  content  to  pafs  it  by  this  time  :  But  let  me 
hear  no  more  Complaints.  (Brittle  rifes,  and  runs  off. 

Sir  Peter.  Sir,  now  all  is  well,  I  humbly  take  my 
Leave.  ( Exit  Sir  Peter. 

Love.  Was  there  ever  fuch  a  lucky  Rogue  as  I  ? 
For  her  to  encourage  me  to  make  Love  to  her  before 
her  Husband’s  Face  ! 

Nay,  and  before  her  Father  and  Mother  too! 

Oh,  I  am  all  on  Fire  till  I  have  her  in  my  Arms ! 

But  foft !  who  comes  here  > 

Enter  Prudence. 

Well,  my  little  Scout,  what  News  ?  How  fares  my 
Friend  ?  Is  Philadelphia  kind  ?  Where’s  thy  Lady  } 

Pru .  Where  e’er  her  Perfon  is,  I’m  fare  her  beft 
Thoughts  are  ftill  employ’d  on  you.  And  however 
fhe  may  pretend  a  Paflion  for  Mr.  Cuningham ,  (he 
loves  none  but  you.  Pray,  Sir,  do  but  try  her. 

Love.  Oh  racking  Thought !  I’d  rather  make  Love 
to  a  Convocation  of  Cats  at  a  Witch’s  Up- fitting, 
than  but  fpeak  to  her.  Where’s  my  Friend  ?  Oh ! 

here  he  comes,  and  his  fair  Confort. 

% 

Enter  Cuningham  and  Philadelphia. 

Cun .  Be  not  fo  cruel  to  fay,  you  want  the  Power : 
If  we  negieft  this  Opportunity,  which  kindly  pre~ 
fents  it  felf,  the  next  perhaps  may  not  be  ours. 

Phil.  Would  you  then  have  me  difpofe  of  my  felf 
without  my  Aunt’s  Confent  ?  Do  not  urge  me  to 
that,  fince  I  have  promifed  not  to  wed  without  it. 

Cun.  I  ask  not  her  Confent,  but  yours:  Grant  me 
but  that,  and  leave  the  reft  to  Time  and  Chance. 

Pru .  Madam,  how  can  you  deny  him  that,  fince  I 
know  you  love  him? 

Cun  a 
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G*rf.  Ha !  Ob,  the  charming  Sound  ! 

And  will  you  not  confent  to  make  me  happy  > 

Or  do  you  not  believe  I  love  you  > 

By  all  thofe  Fires  that  burn  within  my  Soul,  I 
fwear- - — 

Pru.  Hold  !  Hold,  Sir !  You  have  fworn  enough 
already  to  corrupt  a  whole  Nunnery  of  Sighing, 
Praying  and  Wifhing  young  Votaries.  Why  don’t  you 
give  him  your  Hand,  fince  he  has  your  Heart.  I  be¬ 
lieve  you  love  to  hear  him  fwear  and - -  Give  him 

your  Hand,  or,  I’ll  difcover  all. 

Phil  Well,  there  ’tis  then  >  (Gives  her  Hand  to 

Cuningham. 

But  I  promife  nothing  elfe.  I  fear  I  have  given  too 
much  already. 

Cun .  Oh,  never !  never !  Ill  pay  thee  back  fo  vail 
a  ftore  of  Love  and  Conftancy,  as  fhall  weary  thee 
with  Hill  receiving. 

Pru.  Madam,  Madam,  your  Aunt’s  behind  you. 

\ 

Enter  Widow. 

Phil.  Ha !  My  Aunt !  What  fhall  I  do  > 

Cun .  Fear  nothing,  Madam,  but  give  me  your 
Hand. 

Ill  bring  all  off.  (Pretends  to  tell  her  fortune. 
This  Line  feems  to  Point  out  fome  unexpected  Crofs : 
And  this  Line  thwarting  the  Line  of  Life,  fignifies  a 
retir’d  Life  *  and  this  joining  with  it,  fhews  you’ll 
be  in  Danger  of  ending  the  latter  part  of  your  Days 
in  a  Nunnery.  .  (Widow  behind  them. 

Widow .  How,  Mr.  Cuningham  !  Can  you  tell  For¬ 
tunes  ? 

Cun.  I  underftand  a  little  Palmiftry,  Madam,  and 
can  give  a  Ghefs  at  Phyfiognomy. 

Widow.  ’Tis  very  well. 

When  I  enter’d  firft,  I  thought  you  had  been  making 

Love 

*  • 
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Love  to  my  Neice  :  I  am  glad  to  find  it  otherwife. 
But  where’s  the  Vifcount  > 

Pru .  In  the  next  Room,  Madam. 

Love.  I’ll  wait  upon  him :  I’d  feign  try  whether 
his  Infide  be  anfwerable  to  his  outward  Appearance. 

(Is  going . 

Cun.  Nay,  prithee  flay  •,  I  can  allure  you,  he  is 
not  to  be  equall’d  either  in  Perfon  or  Difcourfe. 

Pru.  He  is  indeed  a  fine  proper  Man,  as  one  would 
wifh  to  fee. 

Widow.  Why,  really  his  Lordfhip  has  Parts. 

Phil.  You  and  Prudence  go  find  him  out,  and 
bear  him  Company  awhile  *  I’ll  wait  on  him  imme¬ 
diately,  tell  him.  You,  Sir,  may  go  with  ’em,  if 
you  pleafe.  (To  Lovemore. 

Love .  Madam,  moft  willingly. 

Cun.  ’Sdeath  I  You  won’t  leave  me  >  ( Aftde  to 

Lovemore. 

Love.  Faith,  but  I  will  •,  dolt  think  I’ll  flay  to  en¬ 
dure  a  fecond  Hell  ?  For  if  there  be  one  upon  Earth, 
3tis  being  left  alone  with  her. 

Madam,  Your  Ladyfhip  (hall  ever  command  me.  (To 

the  Widow . 

Come,  Lady,  if  you  pleafe,  the  Honour  of  your  fair 
Hand.  (To  Phil. 

(Exit  with  Phil,  and  Pru. 
Cun.  What  will  become  of  me  now  >  ( Afide. 

Widow.  Well,  Mr.  Cuningham ,  I  have  long’d  for  fome 
time  to  be  alone  with  you,  that  I  might  fpeak  more 
freely  to  you. 

Cun.  Madam,  ’tis  too  great  an  Honour. 

Widow.  I  wonder,  Sir,  you  never  think  of  Mar¬ 
rying  ? 

Cun.  Madam,  as  yet  I  dare  not  think  on’t. 

Widow.  Oh,  dear  Sir !  Pray,  why  fo  > 

Cun.  Becaufe  I  have  not  well  confider’d  it  *  and  I 
have  been  told,  ’tis  a  dangerous  Undertaking,  without 
having  well  thought  before-hand.  Widow . 
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Widow.  Pray,  Sir,  why  fhould  you  think  fo  > 

Til  vow  Vis  an  odd  Thought,  Sir,  for  one  of  your  tin- 
demanding  :  Why,  Sir,  I’ll  tell  you. 

I  have  had  Three  Husbands,  and  yet  I  have  no  great 
Reafon  to  complain  :  Tho’  in  my  laft  Husband’s 
time,  I  had  not  altogether  that  real  Satisfa&ion,  as  I 
had  with  the  other  Two*,  for  to  deal  freely  with  you, 
Sir,  my  Husband  Sir  Oliver  haycock ,  though  he  was 
a  very  well-bred  Man,  yet  he  had  his  Humours  fome- 
times,  and  would  be  a  little  given  to  Jealoufy,  fo 
that  I  feldom  led  a  quiet  Hour  when  the  Fit  was 
upon  him.  But  in  my  firft  Husband’s  Days,  fure 
never  Woman  liv’d  fo  happy !  I  would  not  a-been 
unmarried  to  have  had  all  the  Riches  of  the  Earth 
laid  at  my  Feet :  But  when  I  married  with  Sir  Oliver , 
and  had  once  feen  his  Temper,  nothing  I  had  in  the 
World  but  what  I  would  a  given  to  a  been  free  a- 
gain  ^  and  indeed  in  my  Paflion  I  often  vow’d  never 
(if  pleafe  Heav’n  Sir  Oliver  died)  to  marry  any  more. 

Cun.  ’Twas  rafhly  done. 

But  no  doubt,  were  there  that  Man  fitting  to  merit 
your  Favour,  and  equally  deferving  your  Perfon  and 
your  Eftate,  and  one  whom  your  Ladyfhip  could  like, 
you  might  perhaps  be  perfuaded  to  break  your  Vow, 
and  venture  once  again. 

Widow .  I’ll  fwear  I  hardly  think  it,  and  yet  one 
don’t  know  how  one  may  be  tempted  *  tho’  if  I  were 
to  be  perfuaded,  (and  I  will  not  forfwear  any  thing) 
I  know  not  any  one,  that  can  fo  foon  perfuade  me  to  it 
as  you,  Mr.  Curringham. 

Cun.  Death  and  the  Devil !  What  have  I  brought 
upon  my  felf !  ( Afide . 

Oh  Madam  !  You  make  me  blufh. 

But  Madam  !  How.cou’a  you  with  Honour  put  off 
the  Vifcount,  who  you  know  loves  you,  and  is  come 
on  purpofe  to  marry  you  ? 
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Wid.  Why,  I  intend  him  for  my  Niece  you  muft 
know,  who  no  doubt  will  be  much  better  pleas’d 
with  the  Change.  For,  to  fay  Truth,  Mr.  Cuningham, , 

I  have  always  had  more,  than  a  common  Efteem  for 
you,  and  for  your  Behaviour  5  and  have  long  fince 
refolv’d,  that  if  I  do  alter  my  Condition,  you  are  the 
Man  alone  I  have  plac’d  my  Thoughts  upon. 

Cun.  You  make  me  blufh.  Madam. 

Wou’d  I  were  a  League  under-ground,  or  in  any  Hell 
but  this.  ( Afidc . 

You  cannot  fure.  (To  her . 

Wid.  I  vow  ’tis  true,  and  yet— 

Cun.  Hear  me  but  fpeak,  Madam  ? 

Wid.  ’Tis  odd,  that  Love  fliou’d  over-power  Peo¬ 
ple  at  fo  ftrange  a  rate. 

Cun.  But  I  Ihould  be  unjuft  to  my  Friend,  who  I 
know  loves  you  dearer,  than  his  Life. 

Wid.  Oh  dear !  Who’s  that  I  befeech  you,  Sir  ? 

Cun.  Mr.  Lovemore ,  Madam. 

Widow .  Mr.  Lovemore  !  Ill  fwear  I  don’t  believe 
it. 

Cun .  Oh  Madam  !  ’tis  but  too  true,  as  will  appear 
I’m  afraid,  when  he  knows  you  place  your  AffeQions 
on  any  other  Man. 

Widow.  I’ll  vow  you  much  furprize  me,  Mr.  Cu - 
ningham  $  but  how  came  you  to  know  it  ? 

Cun.  Oft  has  he  begg’d  me  to  bear  him  Company 
in  fome  lonely  Place,  where  he  wou’d  figh,  and  tell 
fuch  things  of  his  diftrefTed  Paflion,  as  wou’d  have 
mov’d  the  moft  obdurate  Heart  5  and  when  I  ask’d 
him,  why  he  did  not  acquaint  your  Ladyfhip  with 
his  Love,  he  would  figh,  with  Arms  a*crofs,  as  if 
his  Heart  would  force  its  way  through  his  Breaft,  and 
cry,  Oh  that’s  my  Grief,  my  Friend,  I  cannot— — 
dare  not  tell  her !  for  fhould  I  attempt  it  once,  and 
meet  her  fcorn,  (for  oh !  thou  know’ft  her  Vow)  I 
fhou’d  be  for  ever  loft. 
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Then  ran  o’er  a  thoufand  Tales  of  Love,  fo  fofr,  fo 
moving,  and  how  he  priz’d  you,  that  cannot  be  ex- 
prefs’d  by  any,  except  one,  who  loves  like  him. 
Widow.  Truly,  Sir,  if  it  be  fo— 

Cun.  If  it  be  fo  !  were  your  Ladyfhip  to  obferve 
his  diftrafted  Throes,  you’d  pity  him. 

Widow.  But  why  (hould  he  not  declare  it  to  me  ? 
Cun.  That’s  what  I  tell  him.  Madam  * 

Urging  that  your  Ladyfhip— —  But  mum!  who 
have  we  here  ? 


Euter  Vifcount,  Philadelphia  and  Prudence. 

Vifc.  Ha !  Whifpering !  And  fo  clofe ! 

I  like  it  not. 

Widow.  The  Vifcount !  this  is  unlucky. 

He  looks  difturb’d !  Good  Sir,  fome  other  time  we’ll 
end  this  Difccwrfe.  ( to  Cuningham. 

Vifc.  Ha!  What  are  you,  Sir?  that  thus  dares  to 
encroach  upon  my  Territories,  and  invade  my  Right  ? 

Widow.  Nay,  pray  my  Lord,  be  not  difpleas’d. 
This  Gentleman,  you  mutt  know,  has  a  Law  fuit  de¬ 
pending,  and  is  come  to  entreat  a  Line  of  Commenda¬ 
tion  from  me  to  my  Lawyer. 

Vifc.  Enough  •,  I  do  believe  all  you  can  fay.  Ah  ! 
thofe  Eyes  of  yours !  What  Looks  are  there !  they 
enflame  my  very  Soul, 

Widow.  Ah,  Prudence ,  how  I  long  to  be  alone  with 
him. 

Vifc.  I  am  impatient  of  this  Delay,  when  (hall  we 
be  married  ? 

Widow .  Pray  moderate  your  Paffion,  Sir. 

Vifc .  What,  you  are  afraid  of  that  melancholy 
Gentleman,  that  Rands  fo  filently  there. 

Widow.  Speak  foftly,  I  am  afraid  he  hears  you. 
Sir. 

Vifc .  What  care  I  if  he  does. 
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Enter  a  Servant . 

Serv.  My  Lord,  the  Dancers  you  fpoke  for,  wait 
without. 

Vijc.  Let  ’em  enter.  Will  you  pleafe  to  fit.  La¬ 
dies  ? 

A  DANCE . 

Widow .  Prudence ,  go  tell  Mr.  Lovemore ,  I’d  fpeak 
with  him  this  Evening.  (Exit  Prudence. 

Phil; —  you  may  take  a  Turn  in  the  Garden.  And, 
Sir,  if  you  think  it  no  Trouble,  you  may  bear  her 
Company.  (To  Cuningham. 

Cun.  Madam,  molt  willingly.  (Exit  with  Phil* 

Widow.  Why  are  you  fo  melancholy,  my  Lord  > 

Vifc.  Nothing  that’s  worth  the  naming.  But  if 
you’ll  yyalk  into  the  next  Room,  I’ll  tell  you. 

Widow .  My  Lord,  you  are  a  Man  of  Honour,  and 
I  dare  truft  my  felf  with  you. 

Vifc.  Madam,  if  I  deferve  it  not,  may  you  always 
keep  a  Whip  and  a  Bell,  to  fcourge  me  from  you  like 
a  Cur. 


ACT  IV. 

Enter  Clodpole  and  Damans :  He  gives  her  a  Letter , 

Dan/.’XT  OU  are  a  fine  Spark,  are  you  not,  to  difeo- 
X  ver  all  the  Bufinefs,  and  let  it  come  to 
my  Matter’s  Hearings 

uod.  Why  ay,  that’s  true,  as  you  fay  $  but  who 
wou’d  have  thought  that  he  could  have  known  it ! 
But  now  to  our  own  Bufinefs,  Damaris - — - 

D  Doll 
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Dofi:  thou  not  love  me,  Damaris  ? 

Thou  know’ll  I  love  thee  with  all  my  Heart. 

Good  lack  1  How  it  beats  ! —  Odd,  you  may  hear  it 
thump  ail  over  the  Houfe. 

Damaris — —  How  can’ll  thou  be  fo  hard-hearted? 
Dam .  Pfhaw !  Prithee  leave  fooling. 

Clod,  One  Kifs,  Damaris ,  to  revive  me. 

(KiJJes  her* 

Dam.  Pray,  Clodpole ,  be  civil. 

Clod,  Damaris !  — —  CanQ  thou  not  fpare  a  little 
Bit  afore- hand  > 

Dam.  Of  what,  Fool  > 

Clod.  Why,  of — —  Odd,  you  know  well  enough. 
What,  I  need  not  name  it  to  thee. 

Dam.  I  know  nothing  of  the  Matter. 

Clod .  Ay,  but  you  do.  Why,  I  ask  but  a  little 
tiney,  tiney  Bit.  Do,  prithee  now  do. 

Dam.  I’ll  fee  you  at  the  Devil  firft. 

Clod.  Do,  Damaris —  Spare  but  a  Bit  now  *  and 
bate  me  as  much  on  the  Wedding-Night. 

Dam.  No,  I  thank  you,  good  Clodpole :  I  have  too 
often  been  fnapt  that  way  already.  ( Afide. 

But  fee —  yonder  comes  my  Lady  and  my  Mailer  — 
Step  with  me  into  the  next  Room,  he  mud  not  fee  you. 

Clod.  Ay,  any  where,  any  where  t  Quickly,  good 
Damaris .  (Exit* 

Enter  Barnaby  Brittle  and  Airs.  Brittle. 

Britt.  I  tell  you  again,  that  Marriage  is  a  very 
facred  Thing,  and  ought  not  to  be  profan’d  at  this 

Rate. 

Mrs.  Britt.  What  do  you  tell  me  of  Marriage,  I 
have  other  things  to  mind. 

Britt.  Truly,  I  do  believe  as  much  ;  that’s  the 
trued  Word  you  ever  fpoke  :  But  I  think  you  ought 
to  mind  what  I  fay.  Am  I  not  your  Husband  >  And 
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are  not  you  bound  in  Duty  by  that  Tye,  to  be  obedient 
and  juft  in  all  your  Ways? 

Enter  Lovemore  on  the  other  fide  bowing.  She  fees 
him ,  and  Qurtefies  to  him. 

What’s  that  for  ?  What,  do  you  banter  me? 

Mrs.  Britt.  Keep  your  Inftru&ions  for  thofe  that 
want  ’em,  my  Thoughts  are  other  ways  employ’d. 

( She  Curt  e fie  s,  Lovemore  boms.  Brittle  fees  him 
not ,  and  thinks  fhe  does  it  in  fcorn  to  him. 

Britt.  What,  you  are  pra&ifing  your  Airs  againft 
you  meet  your  Gallant,  are  you?  And  trying  how  to 
behave  your  felf  to  him  ?  But  I  fhali  fpoil  your  De- 
fign,  I  fhalL  (He  Bows ,  fhe  Curt e fie s  again. 

Leave  oft’  your  Tricks  with  a  Vengeance,  and  mind 
what  I  fay  to  you.  (Lovemore  keeps  Bowing  to  her . 
Again,  don’t  provoke  me  *  I  fay,  don’t  •,  if  you  do, 
you  may  chance  to  repent  it.  I  fay,  that  Mar¬ 
riage-—' — 

Mrs.  Britt.  I  know  it,  Dear  *  you  need  fay  no 
more. 

(She  takes  Brittle  round  the  Neck ,  and  beckons 
Lovemore,  who  comes  and  kijjes  her  Hand  over 
her  Husband's  Shoulders  all  the  while . 

You  know  I  love  you  dearly,  by  this  I  do.  (Kiffes  him , 
Why  will  you  not  be  fatisfied  ?  Had  I  the  World  to 
give,  it  cou’d  not  make  me  more  happy  than  this 
Minute.  (Lovemore  f  ill  kiffes  her  Hand \ 

Britt.  Ah  diflembling  Crocodile  ? 

What,  now  you  think  to  wheedle  me. 

Mrs.  Britt.  Be  fatisfied  with  this  :  Hence* forward, 
if  you  deferve  it,  I  give  you  my  Heart  for  ever, 
which,  till  this  Minute,  I  did  not  think  to  do. 

(She  fpeaks  to  Lovemore. 
Britt.  Ah,  would  ’twere  in  your  Power  to  keep  your 
Word. 
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Airs,  Britt .  Indeed  I  will,  let  that  content  you  ^ 
and  learn  to  merit  that  rich  Jewel,  which  this  Mo* 
ment  I  put  within  your  Power. 

(Beckons  Lovemore,  who  bows ,  and  Exit. 

Britt.  If  thoQ  would’ft  be  thus  kind  always,  how 
happy  fhould  I  be!  But  that’s  impoflible!  Would 
you  but  think  fometimes  upon  the  Vow  you  made  in 
Church,  that  folemn  Vow  of  Marriage,  ’[would  put 
you  in  Mind  of  your  Duty. 

.  Airs.  Britt.  How  can  I  think  of  any  thing,  when 
you  will  not  give  me  leave  fo  much  as  to  peep  abroad 
for  Air?  Do  you  think  a  Woman  can  ever  be  in  a  good 
Humour,  that  is  lock’d  up,  and  kept-  from  what  (he 
likes  ?  But  I’m  refolv’d  to  bear  it  no  longer. 

( She  walks  backward  and  forward . 

Britt.  Good  lack  !  What’s  your  Mind  chang’d  al- 
ready  ?  I  thought  ’twas  too  good  to  laft  long. 

Airs.  Britt.  But  hence-forward  you  fhan’t  think  to 
■make  a  Fool  of  me  at  this  rate.  Til  find  a  way  to 
get  out,  for  ail  your  Spies ,  and  then  look  to’t-—  I’ll 
ufe  you  as  you  deferve. 

Britt.  Tempt  me  no  farther,  I  befeech  you  •,  if  you 
do,  I  (hall  ufe  you  as  you  deferve.  Patience  !  and  I 
have  need  enough  of  it  at  this  time. 

Airs.  Britt.  I’m  refolv’d  to  encourage  every  Man, 
that  makes  Love  to  me.  Ill  kifs  and  be  wanton,  fince 

you  provoke  me  to’t.  Love,  and  be  belov’d' - 

and  not  be  fubjeft  to  the  nafty  Humours  of  an  old 
Jealous- - 1  can’t  find  a  Name  bad  enough  for  thee. 

(He  J pits  in  bis  Hand \ 

Britt.  Odd,  I’ve  a  great  Mind  to  fpoil  that  hand- 
fome  Face.  The  Devil  tempts  me  ftrangely  :  I  muft 
be  gone  *,  for  if  I  ftay,  I  (hall  certainly  be  provok’d 
to  do  her  a  Mifchief.  (Runs  of}\ 
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Enter  Damaris  with  a  Letter , 

Dam.  I  waited  till  tny  Matter  was  gone,  to  deliver 
you  this  Letter  *  Madam,  Mr.  Love  more's  Man  is 
within,  and  waits  for  an  Anfwer. 

Mrs .  Britt .  Give  it  me,  Damaris ,  quickly. 

Dam ,  I  need  not  bid  you  read  it,  fince  you  know 
from  whom  it  comes. 

Mrs.  Britt.  Oh  !  3tis  extremely  pretty,  Damaris 
I’ll  in,  and  write  an  Anfwer  prefen cly  -  (Exit. 

Dam .  So  the  has  fnapt  the  Bait  at  the  firft  Anglings 
how  (he’ll  get  clear  of  the  Hook,  I  know  not.  Ha  ! 
he5s  here  himfelf ! 

\ 

Enter  Lovemore  and  Clodpole. 

Love.  Pretty  Mrs.  Damaris ,  Pm  glad  to  feq  you. 
Is  your  Lady  within  ? 

Dam.  Yes,  Sir,  writing  an  Anfwer  to  your  Letter, 
I  fuppofe.  You  fee,  I  deliver’d  it  with  Care. 

Love.  Oh,  I  underftand  you*,  there’s  for  thy  Pains. 

(Gives  her  Money ,  Jhe  puts  her  Hand  behind  her , 
and  takes  it. 

Dam.  Oh,  dear  Sir,  by  no  means.  But  fince  you 
will  have  it  fo,  pray  command  me. 

Love .  Can’ft  thou  contrive  to  let  me  fpeak  with 
thy  Miftrefs  ? 

Dam.  If  you  pteafe,  Sir,  I’ll  (hew  you  to  her. 

Love.  Thou  wilt  oblige  me  for  ever. 

(Exit  Love,  and  Dam, 

Clod.  Hill!  Damaris  /— —  Odd, I  (hall  have  a  rare 
Wife  of  her,  if  (he  gets  Money  fo  faih  Here’s  a  piece 
of  Gold  got  without  the  lealt  Trouble,  as  they  fay. 
But  foftly  !—  Who  have  we  here  l 
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Enter  Brittle. 

Oh!  are  you  there,  Mr.  Babbler  ?'  You  are  a  pretty 
Fellow  indeed  ;  you  have  made  fine  Work !  You  can¬ 
not  be  told  a  Secret,  but  you  muft  tell  the  Husband 
prefently.  You  underftand  me, 

Britt .  Who,  I  tell  the  Husband,  Friend  ! 

Clod.  Yes,  you  •,  but  III  fee  you  hang’d  before  you 
fhall  get  any  thing  more  out  of  me.  You  have  made 

fine  Work!  All’s  difcover’d  1 - The  Cuckold,  her 

Husband,  knows  all  the  Bufinefs. 

Britt.  Well,  but—— 

Clod.  You  may  as  well  hold  your  Tongue,  for  you 
(han’t  get  a  Word  out  of  me. 

No,  no,  I  have  found  you  out,  Ffaith. 

Britt .  This  Fellow  may  be  ufeful  to  affirm  it  to 
her  Father  and  Mother.  I’ll  try  to  bribe  him.  ( A  fide. 

( Puts  bis  Hand  in  bis  Pocket  to  give  him  Money . 
Why  look  you,  Friend,  I’m  forry  this  Matter  is— 
Clod.  Mum  !  You  underftand  me. 

I  know  what  you’d  fay  now,  but  ’twill  not  do.  You’d 
have  me  to  tell  you  what  I  know,  but  Mum  !- — — 

Softly  i . Not  a  Word.  I’ll  warrant,  you’d  have 

me  tell  you  what  Anfwer  (he  gave  to  the  Letter. 

Britt.  No,  no,  Friend  *  but- - * 

Clod .  Softly! - —  You  (hall  get  nothing  out  of 

me.  You  think  I’ll  tell  you  now,  that  the  Wife  pro. 
mis’d  to  meet  him,  and  that  they  are  together  now 
in  that  Room ;  but  I’m  not  fuch  a  Fool.  No,  no, 
you’ll  tell  the  Husband  again  *  you  cannot  be  fecret, 
and  fo  good  bye  to  you.  You  (hall  get  nothing  out 
of  me.  You  underftand  me.  (Exit. 

Britt.  I’m  forry  I  can’t  make  that  ufe  of  him  as  I 
intended  ^  but  however,  he  has  difcover’d  fomething 
to  me,  that  may  do  as  well.  He  laid  her  Gallant  is 
with  her  now  ;  I’ll  liften,  ( Goes  to  the  Door ■. 

Oh 
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On  Sadnefs !  ’cis  but  too  true.  Here’s  fine  Doings. 
But  I’ll  fend  for  her  Parents.  Now  they  (hall  fee 
who’s  in  the  wrong,  and  who’s  in  the  right.  She 
can’t  fca.pe  me  now,  unlefs  the  Devil  aflift  her  5  and 
fee  where  they  come  in  a  lucky  Hour. 

Enter  Sir  Peter  Pride  and  Lady  P. 

Father-in-law,  you’re  welcome  5  and  you,  xMadam- 
I’m  glad  you  are  come,  I  was  juft  going  to  fend  for 
you. 

Sir  Peter.  Why,  what’s  the  Matter,  Son-in-law? 

Britt c  Now  you  fee  what  a  fine  Daughter  you 
have. 

Sir  Peter.  What !  more  Complaints !  What  is  the 
Reafon  of  all  this  ? 

Britt.  Do  but  hear  me,  and  you  (hall  know. 

Here  has  been  her  Gallant,  and- - - 

Sir  Peter.  Son-in-law,  I’ll  not  believe  it.  Will 
you  never  leave  this  fooling  ?  We’ll  hear  no  more. 

Britt.  No,  no*  I  knew  you  wou’d  never  believe  a 
Word  I  fay  ^  but  (he  can  be  credited,  becaufe  (he’s  a 
Gentlewoman,  forfooth.  Now  you  (hall  fee  what  a 
Gentlewoman  I  have  got  for  a  Wife.  I  have  her  faft 
now,  faft  in  that  Room  with  her  Gallant,  and  that  I 
hope  will  convince  you. 

Lady.  Tis  falfe,  thou  bafe  Villain.  I  know  (lie 
fcorns  to  do  fo  bafe  a  thing. 

Britt o  Pray  now  don’t  believe  me,  but  walk  in  :  If 
you  find  it  not  true,  never  mind  any  thing  I  fay,  as 
long  as  I  live. 

Sir  Peter.  Lead,  Son-in  law.  If  I  find  ’em  together, 
by  this  good  Sword  they  both  (hall  die. 

Lady.  But  if  ’tis  not  fo,  which  I  do  believe  ’tis 
only  your  Jealoufy  again,  look  to  your  felf.  Son-in- 
law,  Fll  fuffer  thefe  Affronts  no  longer, 
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Britt.  If  they  are  not  there  now,  I  am  a  very 
Villain. 

Come  along - -  Softly -  (They  all  go  in  '. 

Scene  Changes  to  a  Chamber ,  and  difco- 
vers  Lovemore,  Mrs.  Brittle,  and 
Damaris. 

Love.  You  queftion  your  own  Power,  when  you 
miftruft  my  Honour,  Madam.  Such  Charms  can  ne¬ 
ver  want  Force  to  allay  all  Thoughts  of  wronging  fo 
much  Goodnefs. 

Airs.  Britt.  Well,  Sir,  I  do  believe  you  to  be  a 
Man  of  Honour,  and  hope  you  will  not  wrong  my 
good  Opinion. 

Enter  Sir  Peter,  Lady  Pride  and  Brittle,  behind  them 
They  grow  enrag'd  to  fee  'em  together ,  and  make 
^  Signs  of  Revenge .  Sir  Peter  lays  his  Hand  upon  his 
Sword. 

Therefore  meet  me  this  Evening  at  the  Garden-Door 
about  Nine,  and  there  we’ll  difcourfe  farther :  If  I 
find  what  you  fay  be  real,  perhaps  I  may  be  prevail’d 
upon  ro  venture  farther. 

Love .  Madam,  you  blefs  me  !  (Kijfes  her  Hand., 
Britt.  Have  a  little  Patience- 
Let’s  draw  nearer,  and  hear  what  they  fay. 

(They  go  nearer , 

Lam.  Oh  Madam!  Madam!  my  Matter,  Sir  Feter^ 
and  my  Lady,  are  juft  behind  you. 

Airs.  Britt.  Ha  1  undone  for  ever ! 

Love.  What  will  become  of  me  theq?^ 

Airs.  Britt.  Let  me  alone  to  bring  it  off. 

(To  Love,  A  fide. 

Be  not  you  furpriz’d  a.t  any  thing  I  fay,  but  iesm  to 
humour  it.  •  Til 
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I’ll  hear  no  more.  (Seems  to  be  angry  with  Lovemore. 
What  do  you  tell  me  of  your  being  amaz’d  !  Did 
you  ever  fee  any  thing  in  me,  that  cou’d  encourage 
you  to  believe  1  was  that  Woman  you  took  me  for  > 
I’ll  warrant  you  thought,  becaufe  I  feem’d  to  give 
you  Encouragement  before  my  Husband  Yefterday, 
when  he  had  enrag’d  me,  that  I  was  in  earneft  > 
(They  over-bear ,  feem  angry, and  to  threaten  Brittle, 
who  pretends  by  Signs  to  excufc  him f elf. 

Love .  What  mean  you.  Madam  ?  ( Confufedly . 

Mrs.  Britt.  But  you  will  find  your  felf  deceiv’d  : 
For  tho’  my  Husband  gives  me  Provocations  to  ufe 
him  at  any  rate,  yet,  Sir,  I’d  have  you  to  know,  I 
fcorn  Revenge  ^  and  will  not  be  brib’d  to  ftain  my 
Honour*  tho’  alt  the  Wealth  of  the  whole  World 
were  laid  at  my  Feet. 

Lady .  Do  you  hear  that,  Son-in-law  > 

They  fill  threaten ,  he  looks  fneakinglyl 
Mrs.  Britt .  No,  Sir,  my  honourable  Parents  brought 
me  up  with  the  ttrifteft  Care  *,  taught  me  the  nice  Paths 
that  lead  to  Everlafting  Fame  and  Glory :  And  he, 
who  dares  attempt  to  make  me  lofe  my  Way,  de- 
ferves  to  be  us’d  thus,  thus,  and  thus,  Sir. 

(Gets  near  Sir  Peter,  / hatches  his  Cane ,  and  runs 
at  Lovemore,  who  gets  behind  Brittle.  She  beats 
Brittle  unmercifully ,  while  Lovemore  gets  off. 
Britt.  Oh,  Hold !  Hold  !  What,  will  you  murder 
me  ?  (Brittle  rubs  his  Shoulders* 

Sir  Feter.  Troth,  Son-in-law,  (he  ferv’d  you  right* 
Lady.  You  have  not  half  what  you  deferve  *, 

And  I  cou’d  find  in  my  Heart  to - - 

Sir  Peter.  Let  him  alone :  I’ll  correft  him. 
Son-in-law,  You  are  a  very  impudent  Fellow  to 
ufe  your  Wife  thus.  What  can  you  fay  for  your 
felf?  (Feels  his  Arms  and  head. 

Britt.  Say  for  my  felf!  Why,  I  fay,  ’tis  all  a  Trick— 
And  a  Contrivance  to  blind  the  Matter- 

Sir 
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Sir  Peter.  Is  it  not  plain,  you  have  wrong’d  her  ? 
Do  you  not  fee  (he  is  a  virtuous  and  a  good  Wife? 
Lady.  Too  good  for  him,  a  Clown. 

Britt .  Well,  well,  I  am  over-reach’d,  I  fee. 

Sir  Peter .  Son-in-law,  I  charge  you  let  me  hear 
no  more  of  this.  And  inftantly  ask  your  Wife’s 
Pardon. 

Britt .  How,  Sir! 

Mrs.  Britt .  Oh  !  let  him  alone  *  ’twill  be  to  no 
purpofe. 

I’m  a  little  out  of  Order. 

Damaris ,  Lead  me  to  my  Chamber. 

(Exeunt  with  Damaris. 

Sir  Peter.  I  fay  follow  her,  and  ask  her  Pardon. 
Britt .  If  I  do,  the  Curfe  of  Cuckoldom  fall  upon 
me.  (Runs  cut  another  way. 

Lady .  Ah,  gracelefs  Clown. 

Come,  Sir  Peter ,  let’s  follow,  and  fee  how  (he  does, 

(Are  going. 

Enter  Prudence. 


Pru.  Madam,  my  Lady  prefents  her  Service  to 
your  Ladyfhip  and  Sir  Peter  $  and  would  defire  your 
good  Company  at  a  Ball  theVifcount  treats  her  with. 

Lady.  Our  humble  Thanks  to  herLadyfhip. 

We  will  not  fail  to  wait  upon  her. 

(Exeunt  Sir  Peter  and  Lady. 


Enter  Widow ,  meeting  Lovemore. 

Widow.  Ob,  Mr.  Lovemore!  I  have  expected  you ; 
I  am  glad  you’re  come. 

Love.  Madam,  Your  Ladyfhip  does  me  too  much 
Honour. 

Pray,  Madam,  when  faw  you  Mr.  Cuningham  ? 

Widow.  Oh,  Sir  1  He  has  told  me  all. 

And  now  you  talk  of  Mr.  Cuningham - Prudence , 

ga 
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go  find  out  my  Niece,  and  have  an  Eye  over  her. 

(Exit  Pru. 

Well,  Sir,  I  am  forry  you  fhou’d  make  your  felf  fo 
great  a  Stranger  to  me.  In  fuch  Cafes  I  am  not  un¬ 
grateful.  And  where  Love  is  real,  there’s  a  double 
Obligation. 

Love .  Ha !  What  does  fhe  mean  by  Love  and  dou¬ 
ble  Obligations  ?  (  A fide . 

Widow.  I  fee  indeed  you  feem  to  be  in  fome  Difor- 
der,  that  Ifhould  know  it  5  but  had  you  let  me  known 
it  fooner,  I  fhou’d  perhaps  have  fav’d  you  a  great 
many  Sighs  and  Heart-Akings,  which  your  Balhfui- 
nefs  has  caus’d. 

Love .  Sure  (he’s  mad !  [_Afide(]  Madam— — 

Widow.  And  yet  ’tis  never  too  late  to  ferve  a  Friend, 
and  one  that  loves  fo  dearly  :  Nor  am  I  yet  fo  far 
engag’d,  but  I  can  pity,  nay  make  Return,  when  Love 
is  fincere,  and  fo  conftant. 

Love.  Madam,  you  much  amaze  me  ! 

Nor  can  I  ghefs  what  you  drive  at  ! 

Widow.  Ah,  dear  Sir !  I  know  you  are  unwilling 
to  let  me  know  it  :  But  (hall  I  be  fincere  in  asking 
you  one  Queftion  ? 

Love.  Mcft  freely  5  fo  it  be  not  any  thing  that 
leads  me  farther  into  the  dark. 

Widow.  Do  you  not  love  me,  Sir  ? 

Love.  Love  you,  Madam  !  Why  truly  I  hate  no 
body. 

Widow.  Well,  but  love  me  fo,  that  it  much  difturbs 
you,  and  that  you  fear  I  am  engag’d  to  another. 

Love.  The  Devil  take  me  if  I  ever  lov’d  you,  or 
can  think  what  you  wou’d  be  at. 

Widow .  Nay,  I  was  told  you  would  deny  it, 

But  pray,  Sir,  tell  me  truly  $  for  indeed,  Sir,  I  am 
forry  you  (hould  fuffer  for  my  Sake.  And  fhould 
you  do  otherwife  than  well,  I  vow  it  would  be  a 
Means  of  giving  me  difquiet  as  long  as  I  live. 

Love 
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Loue.  Pray,  Madam,  who  told  you  this  ? 

Widow.  Your  Friend  Mr.  Cuningbam ,  who  is  much 
concern’d  for  you.  Sir.  And  fince  you  find  it  is  di£ 
cover’d,  you  need  not  be  afham’d  to  own  the  Truth, 

Enters  Prudence,  and  liftens. 

'  Love.  Faith,  Madam,  to  deal  freely  with  you, 
yov’re  abus’d  $  for  hang  me  if  ever  l  had  a  thought 
that  way,  nor  do  I  love  you,  or  ever  can. 

Widow.  You’re  pleas’d  to  be  merrv,  Sir  $  but  I 
muft  tell  you,  I  have  obferv’d  it  in  your  Looks  5  and 
fince  it  is  fo,  own  it  boldly  to  the  World,  and  I 
promife  you,  I’ll  not  be  afham’d,  nor  difown  mine. 
Come,  come,  Mr.  Lovemore ,  you  muft  not  deny  me 
that  ^  for  fince  I  dare  own  it,  why  fhould  you  think 
it  ftill  amifs  ? 

Love.  Well !  Since  all  muft  out,  prepare  to  hear 
me. 

Mr.  Cuningbam  has  begun,  and  I  muft  make  an  End. 
You  muft  know,  Madam,  Mr.  Cuningbam  loves  you 
to  that  degree  himfelf,  that  he’s  afham’d,  knowing 
how  near  a-kin  he  is  to  you,  to  let  you  know  it,  and 
fo  has  form’d  this  Story  upon  me,  the  better  to  make 
for  him. 

Widow.  Mr.  Cuningbam  a-kin  to  me,  Sir  \ 

Love.  Ay,  Madam,  your  Nephew,  your  Brother’s 
Son,  whom  he  had  in  Paris  by  Madam  TfOlone ,  but 
for  fome  Reafon  he  fince  has  chang’d  his  Name. 

Widow.  Truly,  Sir,  you  furprize  me  much !  My 
Brother  in  Paris  I  heard  had  a  Son,  but  what  became 
of  him  I  know  not. 

Love.  Madam,  this  Cuningbam ,  my  Friend,  has 
the  Misfortune  (Misfortune  1  think  it,  and  he  thinks 
fo  too,  becaufe  he  loves  fo  dearly)  to  be  related  to 
you. 


Widow. 
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Widen.  I’m  forry,  if  he  does  love  fo  well,  that  he 

fhou’d  be  fo  near  a-kin. 

Pru.  Madam,  Mr.  Cumngbam  is  juft  come  in. 

Love.  I’ll  leave  you,  Madam,  for  I  have  a  little 

Bufinefs  that  1  mutt  difpatch -  Befides,  cwou  d 

not  be  convenient  for  me  to  interrupt  what  Difputes 

you  two  may  have. 

Widow.  Sir,  your  Servant- 

(js  be  goes  out ,  meets  Cumngham  ent  ring . 

Love.  Had  you  no  body  to  put  your  Tricks  on,  but 

me  ?  .  » 

But  I  think  I  have  been  even  with  you.  ( Exit  Love. 

Cun.  What  can  he  mean  ? 

Widow.  Mr.  Cuningbam,  you  do  not  deal  like  a 
Friend  by  me  •,  you  might  have  trufted  me  with  a 

Secret  of  greater  weight. 

Cun.  I  do  not  underftand  you,  Madam  ! 

What  has  he  been  faying  to  her  ?  (A fide. 

Widow.  You  knew  one  Mrs .TCOlone,  I  fuppofe? 
Cun.  What  (hall  I  fay  now  ?  {A fide. 

Pru.  Was  your  Brother  then  Mrs.  UOlone’\ s  Hus¬ 
band  Madam,  and  Mr.  Cuningbam‘ s  Father  ? 

Widow.  Who  bid  you  fpeak  ?  Yes  he  was.  What 
then  ? 

Cun.  Oh,  I  begin  to  fmoke  it.  {A fide. 

Pru.  Nothing,  Madam,  but  then  Mr.  Cuningbam  is 
your  Nephew. 

Widow.  Indeed,  I  wifh  he  were  not  ;  but  fince 
it  is  fo,  we  mult  be  fatisfied  with  our  Fate,  Mr.  Cu¬ 
mngham  :  Tho’  you  are  much  to  blame,  Sir,  you 
did  not  let  me  know  it  fooner  before  Matters  went 
fo  far. 

Cun.  Madam,  I  confefs  my  Fault,  and  do  ask  your 
Ladyfhip’s  Forgivenefs. 


Enter 
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Philadelphia* 

Widow.  Well,  Mr.  Cuningbam ,  fince  you  are  my 
Nephew,  we  may  venture  to  embrace  without  a  Biufh, 

(She  embraces  him0 

Phil.  Is  Mr.  Cumngam  your  Nephew,  Madam  >' 

Widow *  Yes,  Miftrefs  Pert,  what  then  ? 

P/?/7.  Then  he’s  my  Coufin,  and  I  may  embrace  him 
too.  ( Runs  and  embraces  each  others 

Cun.  Ay,  my  dear,  dear  Coufin. 

Widow .  Why  how  now  faucy,  impertinent  Slut. 
How  dare  you  take  this  Liberty  ? 

Phil.  Why,  is  there  any  Harm  in  embracing  one’s 
own  Coufin  } 

Widow .  Get  you  in,  Huffy,  and  dare  not  to  come 
but  when  I  call  you. 

Pru .  He’s  none  of  your  Coufin,  Madam. 

(A fide  to  Phil,  as  fhe  goes  out * 

Phil.  I  know  it.  I  met  Mr.  Lovemore  laughing 
by  the  way,  who  told  me  all.  Adieu,  my  dear  Coufin 

( Exit * 

Cun.  My  charming  Coufin,  fareweL 

Widow.  I’ll  fwear,  Mr.  Cuningbam ,  you’ll  fpoil 
that  Girl. 

Methinks  you  embrac’d  her  fomething  of  the  hardefh 

(Seems  difturb'd. 

I  call  her  Girl,  and  yet  (he’s  near  five  and  twenty— 
But  as  I  was  going  to  tell  you,  Sir,  You  muff  know, 
this  Brother  was  not  indeed  my  own  Brother,  but 
fomething  a  kin  afar  off :  He  was  my  firft  Husband’s 
firft  Wife’s  Brother,  and  no  kin  to  me.  But  becaufe 
my  Husband  us’d  to  call  him  Brother,  I  would  fome- 
times  do  fo  too*  and  by  this  Means  was  thought,  by 
thofe  that  knew  no  other,  to  be  my  Brother. 

Pru.  Then  he  is  not  fo  near  a*kin,  but  he  may 
marry  your  Ladyfhip  > 
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Cun.  Oh! -  (Sighs. 

Widow .  Why,  truly,  Mr.  Cuningbam—  - 

Jeffrey  hafte. 

Jeff.  Sir,  your  Lawyer  bid  me  tell  you,  yourCaufe 
is  juft  now  coming  on  *,  and  if  you  do  not  appear, 
you’ll  be  nonfuited. 

Widow.  Dear  Sir,  do  not  negleQ  yourBufinefs,  nor 
let  your  being  a-kin  trouble  you. 

When  next  I  fee  you. 

Cun .  Oh,  Madam  !  Wou’d  I  had  never  feen  you, 
then  Td  been  happy  ^  but  where  the  Tye  of  Blood 
bars  our  Hopes,  there’s  nothing  but  Defpair  in  view. 
Madam,  farewel. 

*  Find  fome  way  to  excufe  me,  you  Dog,  or  Fll  cut 
your  Throat.  (To  Jeffrey  as  he  goes  out . 

Jeff.  What  (hall  I  fay  >  (A fide. 

My  Mafter  has  begun  a  Lie,  and  I  muft  end  it. 

Widow .  Come  hither,  Jeffrey .  Dolt  think  thy  Ma¬ 
iler  loves  me  fo  well  as  he  fays  ? 

Jeff.  Faith,  Madam,  I  believe  he  loves  your  La- 
dyfhip  but  too  well !  But  Mr.  Lovemore  dies,  unlefe 
you  take  pity  on  him. 

Widow.  Dolt  think  he  loves  me  better,  than  thy 
Mafter  > 

Jeff.  Ob,  Madam  !  They  ought  not  to  be  nam’d 
together.  Mr.  Lovemore,  poor  Gentleman,  is  perfect¬ 
ly  befide  himfelf  about  it. 

Widow.  Didft  ever  hear  ’em  talk  about  me  > 

Jeff.  A  thoufand  times.  Mr.  Lovemore  can  talk  of 
nothing  elfe. 

Widow.  ’Tis  ftrange  he  ftiould  deny  it  to  me. 

Jeff.  You  muft  know,  Madam,  my  Matter  was  in 
Love  elfe- where. 

Widow.  How  Jeffrey* 


f 
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Jeff.  If  your  Ladyfhip  will  have  Patience  to  heat 
me  out,  you  (hall  know  the  whole  Story. 

Widow.  With  all  my  Heart,  Jeffrey. 

Jeff ’.  Why,  you  muft  know,  Madam,  my  Matter 
had  the  Misfortune  to  quarrel  with  a  Gentleman,  who 
urg'd  him  to  fight  *,  my  Matter  kill'd  him  ;  Upon 
which  he  was  forc'd  to  change  his  Habit  and  his 
Name — -  From  Cuningham  to  Boutefeu.  But  think¬ 
ing  it  not  fafe  to  ftay  here,  fled  *  *  and  in  his  Journey 
happen’d  into  a  Vifcount’s  Cattle,  but  the  Vifcount 
was  gone  a  Journey.  However,  this  Vifcount  had  a 
very  beautiful  Sifter,  that  had  the  Command  in  her 
Brother’s  Abfence  *,  file  entertain’d  my  Matter  very 
fplendidly  :  At  laft  he  fell  in  love  with  her,  and  (he 
with  him. 

Widow.  Methinks  (he  was  very  forward,  Jeffrey. 

Jeff.  She  was  fo  indeed,  Madam  ^  for  before  my 
Matter  left  her,  (he  prov  a  with  Child. 

Widow .  How  !  with  Child,  and  not  married,  Jeff 
frey ! 

Jeff.  My  Mailer  had  promisd  her  Marriage, 
Madam. 


Widow .  Oh,  the  impudent  Creature  !  ‘  And  thy 
Matter  was  to  blame,  not  to  keep  his  Word,  Jeffrey * 
Jeff.  Not  at  all,  Madam,  when  you  have  heard  all. 
You  muft  know,  my  Matter  grew  jealous  of  one  of 
the  Servants,  as  indeed  he  had  Reafon  :  And  one 
Day  pretended  to  ride  our,  and  he  fhou’d  not  return 
that  Night,  but  left  me  to  let  him  in,  when  the  Ser¬ 
vants  were  all  a- bed,  which  I  did.  Going  up  to  this 
Lady’s  Bed-Chamber,  and  not  being  expected  that 
Night,  found  the  Servant  in  Bed  with  her. 

Widow.  Unheard-of  Impudence ! 

At  firftl  was  going  to  condemn  thy  Matter,  for  de¬ 
ceiving  a  young  Creature  •,  but  ’cis  likely  he  was  not 
tile  firtt,  that  had  to  do  with  her. 
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Jeff.  V.ery  likely  fo,  Madam.  Next  Day  my  Ma¬ 
iler  was  for  packing  up  his  Awls,  and,  for  goings 
ftie  cry’d,  and  urg’d  his  ftay,  and  his  Vows  to  marry 

her.  ..  ,  .  i  j  i 

i  Widow.  He  had  been  more  to  blame  to  have  done 
that.  .  ,  j.  *  -  ..  {  .  ..  : 

‘  Jeff.  In  the  mean  time  the  Vifcount  return'd,  found 
his  Sitter  in  Tears,  wou’d  know  the  Reafon,  was  told 
all.  He  fwore,  if  ever  he  could  get  hold  of  him, 
he’d  hang  him  at  his  Cattle  Gate,  but  my  Matte? 
was  got  offfafe.  .  What  it. will  come  to,  if  they 
fliould  evertneet,  I  know  not,  but  fear  the  Event.  > 
Pru.  A  well  invented  Lye  the  Rogue  has  told,  (d/ide* 
What  was  this  Vifcounfs,  Name  ?L  *  v  j 
•:  Jeff.  The  Vifcount  Saris-Terre ,  I  think  he  was 
call’d.  '  *  v.  /  ?.•  -  .  • 

Pru.  The  Vifcount  Sans-Tcrre  !  v. 

Widow .  Why,  he’s  in  this;  Houfe, 

Jeff.  What,  in  this  very  Houfe  ?  -  -  -•  . 

Pru.  In  thiswery  Houfe  $  in  the  next  Room. 

^  Jeff.  Ah,  my  poor  Matter!  he’s  but  a;deadMao?' 
if  ho’s  found  *  for  he’ll  certainly  be  bang’d. 

Pru.  Here  he  comes.  Hold  your  Peace ! 


Enter  Vifcount 0 

- , -  >  i  .  .  ; 

t  v.!  •  *  <;  '  '■  *  '  v.  ■  ji  -  »”  ; 

5  Widow .  My  Lord,  your  Servant.  1  have  a  Queftion 
to  ask  of  you.  -  .  .  f  ^  .,>• ;  -  >  ; 

Jeff.  What  (hall  I  do  to  make  him  underftand.?  i  ■. 
?  *•  ;  ‘  .  >  J.  •>  (Ajideo 

Humour  her  in  all  (he  fays,  myLord.;  ■  ?  -  , 

Vifc.  Ask  what  thou  wilt.  I’ll  deny  thee  nothing* 
Widow.  You  had  a  Sitter. 

Vifc.  J  had  fo,  i  Go  oq0  .  r/  •  ;  ;  ■ 

l.jVidow,  And  (he  was  unfortunately  wrong’d  by  z 
fefe  Fellow* ;  .  J 
Fife.  What  mutt  I  fay  next  *  | 

E  ' 
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Pru.  5Twas  not  well  done  to  debauch  her,  and  then 
to  leave  her  $  but  Woe  be  to  him,  if  your  Lordftiip 
catch  him.- 

Vifc .  If  ever  I  do  find  the  Son  of  a  Whore,  I’ll  hang 
him  at  my  Caftle  Gate.  • 

Widow.  He  was  very  much  to  blame  indeed  *,  but 
yet,  all  things  confider’d,  he  was  not  in  all  the  Blame 
neither,  counting  what  a  Trick  (he  play'd  him.  He 
had  reafon  to  queftion,  whether  the  Child  was  his, 
or  nor. 

Vifc.  I'm  quite  at  a  Lofs.  Oh !  tell  me  what  I  mu  ft 
fay  next  ?  (Faints  into  Jeffrey  9s  Arms ,  who  'inftrufts  him. 

Jeff.  Take  it  in  your  Ear,  my  Lord.  (. AJide . 

Widow.  Help,  Prudence,  my  Lord  faints. 

Pru .  Pray,  Madam,  don't  come  too  near,  but  give 
him  Air.  (Prudence  and  Jeffrey  tell  him  what  to  fay . 

Widow.  Oh  !  he  recovers. 

Vifc.  Give  me  a  little  Air.  I  beg  your  Pardon,  I 
never  hear  my  Sifter's  Wrongs  mention'd,  but  it  puts 
me  in  Diforder  $  but  if  ever  I  do  light  upon  the  Vil¬ 
lain,  Woe  be  to  him. 

Widow.  1 11  try  to  get  his  Pardon.  ( AJlie . 

My  Lord,  methinks  her  Crime  being  the  greateft* 
you  might  pardon  him. 

Vifc.  What !  Pardon  him,  that  has  deflower'd  my 
Sifter,  got  her  with  Child  of  a  Baftard,  and  ftain'd 
the  Honour  of  our  great  Family  !  No,  tho'  all  the 
World  fhould  plead  for  him,  I’ll  not  forgive  it  *  he 

dies. 

Widow.  Good,  any  Lord,  for  my  Sake. 

Vifc «  Tis  all  in  vain.  Lady.  Fm  told  he’s  now  in 
this  Houfe,  and  has  chang'd  his  Name.  But  if  I  find 
him -  {Draws. 

Widow.  Oh  hold,  my  Lord,  I  mud  fave  him.  {Afiie. 
‘My  Lord,  I  have  but  one  Requeft  more. 

Vifc  Twill  be  in  vain:  I’ll  have  Revenge. 

Pru, 
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Pru.  Tell  him  you’ll  marry  him.  Madam,  and  try 
what  that  will  do.  (A fide  to  the  Widow . 

Widow.  Give  me  this  Gentleman’s  Life,  and  I  am 
content  to  be  your  Wife  *  other  wife— 

Vifc.  Tis  a  hard  Requeft  *,  but  to  (hew  how  much 
I  love  you,  upon  that  Condition  I  grant  it. 

(Puts  up  his  Sword. 

Widow.  Or,  if  you  think  fit,  you  fhall  have  my 
Niece  Philadelphia ,  and  with  her  I’ll  give  you  ten 
thoufand  Pounds. 

Vifc .  Do  you  think  my  Love  fo  poor,  that  ’twill 
be  brib’d  >  Nay,  then  I  recal  my  Promife.  He  dies 
this  Hour.  (Draws  and  fe arches  about . 

Pru .  Oh,  pray  my  Lord,  forbear  •,  my  Lady  did  it 
but  to  try  you  !  See,  you  fright  her. 

Widow.  Well,  my  Lord,  fince  it  muft  be  fo,  my 
Chaplain  is  within.  I’m  contented  he  fhou’d  make  us 
one,  make  good  but  your  Promife. 

Vifc.  I  confirm  it  here.  (Kiffes  her. 

Pru .  My  Lord,  the  Dancers  are  ready  to  begin, 
and  all  the  Company  ftay  for  you. 

Vifc.  Let  ’em  enter,  and  begin  when  they  pleafe. 


Enter  Sir  Peter  Pride,  Lady  Pride,  Lovemore,  Mrs » 
Brittle,  CuniDgham^i  Philadelphia. 


Love.  Well,  Madam,  I  rely  upon  your  Promife. 

(To  Airs .  Brittle.’ 


Vifc .  Come,  Gentlemen  and  Ladies,  pray  fit. 

(They  Sit , 


A  DANCE . 


E  2 


After 
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After  the  Dance,  Enter  Barnaby  Brittle,  who  runs  af¬ 
ter  his  Wife',  they  get  between ,  he  gets  hold  of  her * 
and  carries  her  off  after  Speaking. 

Britt .  Here’s  fine  Doings !  But  Til  fpoil  your  Sport. 
What !  my  Houle  is  become  a  Mufic-houfe,  is  it  ? 
But,  Gentlewoman,  I  have  fomething  to  fay  to  you 
within. 

Omnes .  How  now !  What’s  the  Meaning  of  this  ? 
Britt.  I  fay,  my  Wife— 

Omn.  What  of  your  Wife? 

Britt.  Shall  keep  me  Company,  if  you  pleafe. 
Omn.  You  Company ! 

Cun.  What’s  the  matter  with  the  Fellow  ?  ha ! 
Britt.  Come  along,  I  fay.  What’s  here  to  do  ! 

Is  not  a  Man’s  Wife  his  Wife  ?  And  may  he  not  do 
what  he  will  with  her  ?  (Carries  her  off. 

Sir  Veter.  He’s  at  his  old  Tricks  again. 

Widow.  Come,  let’s  in,  and  endeavour  to  appeafe 
him,  and  then  end  our  Mirth  with  a  Banquet. 

•  Cun.  We  attend  your  Ladyfhip. 

Widow.  Pray,  my  Lord*  do  me  the  favour  to  lead 
my  Sifter  in. 

Come,  Gentlemen. 

Vifc.  Hold  there,  I  will  not  part  with  you  5  I 
have  two  Hands,  Madam,  and  can  lead  you  both. 

{Exeunt  Omnes, 


ACT 
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ACT  V. 


Enter  Cuningham,  Philadelphia  and  Jeffrey* 

Jeff.  T?Ear  nothing  *  by  what  I  could  learn,  by  this 
IT  time  the  old  Lady  is  gone  to  her  Chamber* 
or  near  being  abed. 

Cun.  Then  we  may  have  Time  to  talk  more  freely, 
Phil.  All  is  not  fo  fafe  as  you  imagine.  I  fear 
another  Storm  before  we  yet  can  land.  I  know  not 
by  what  means,  ,but  the  Vifcount  is  difcover’d  to  be 
a  Counterfeit,  which  I  have  all  along  fufpefted  *  but 
whether  ’tis  come  to  the  Knowledge  of  my  Aunt  yet, 
I  know  not. 

Cun .  Therefore  let’s  lofe  no  time,  but  tye  that 
Knot,  which  joins  our  Hearty  and  Hands  for  ever : 
That  once  over,  we  have  no  farther  need  of  the  Vif. 
count. 

Enter  Lovemore,  and  the  Vifcount  enrag'd ,  with 

Lights  before  'em. 

Vifc .  Never  perfuade  me  *  I’ll  not  ftay  to  be  fool’d 
at  this  rate  any  longer. —  Go  lead,  Sirrah, 

( Exit  with  Links . 

Cun.  What’s  the  Matter  now  ? 

Love.  Matter!  Why  there’s  Matter  enough  in 
hand.  We  are  all  undone  ;  the  Match  is  broke  off 
again,  and  you  are  like  to  lofe  your  Milt  refs.  The 
Widow  will  not  confent  you  (hail  marry  her  Niece  y 
upon  which,  the  Vifcount  enrag’d,  (as  indeed  he  has 
Caufe)  is  refolv’d  to  ftay  no  longer. 

What  ’twill  come  to,  I  know  not. 

V  ?  ‘ ’*  ;  Z  r  *  .V  V  J 

E  %  Cum 
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Cun.  This  is  moft  unlucky.  What’s  to  be  thought 
on  next  > 

Love.  I  left  Prudence  reafonlng  the  Cafe  with  her  i 
what  will  be  the  Conclufion,  is  moft  uncertain.  Oh\ 
here  (he  comes. 

Enter  Prudence. 

Pru.  Oh,  Madam  !  the  faddeft  News! 

Phil.  Why?  What’s  the  Matter? 

Pru.  All  the  Bufinefs  is  over.  Poor  Mr.  Cuning* 

bam — — — 

.  Phil.  Ha!  What  of  him  ?  Speak. 

'  Pru .  After  a  thoufand  Arguments,  which  I  us’d  to 

perfuade  her,  (he  has  at  laft  refolv’d -  ■  I  can’t 

(peak  it. 

Phil.  On  what?  Prithee  out  with  if. 

Pru.  Why,  to  marry  the  Vifcount  her  felf,  and  give 
you  and  your  ten  thoufand  Pounds  to  Mr.  Cuning- 
ham . 

Cun .  Oh  the  blefs’d  News  !  What  fay  you  now3 
Madam  ? 

Phil .  I’ll  fwear  I  was  in  a  Fright  at  firft. 

But  art  thou  fure  (he’ll  hold  in  this  Mind  ? 

Love.  For  fear  of  the  worft,  get  all  things  ready, 
and  let  it  be  done  this  Moment. 

Pru.  Here  (he  comes.  Seem  concern’d  to  part 
with  her.  Sir,  and  try  how  (he  (lands  refolv’d. 

Enter  Widow. 

Cun.  And  muft  I  then  lofe  her.  Prudence  / 

Oh,  the  racking  Thought !  Hard  !  Hard !  Decree  of 
Fate  !  To  part  with  all  I  hold  moft  dear !  I  cannot 
bear  it.  ( Walks  about. 

Widow .  Yes,  Mr.  Cuningham:  our  Stars  will  have 
it  fo. 
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Tis  hard  indeed  to  part :  But  fince  there  is  no  way 
kfc  to  fave  your  Life,  (which  more  than  all  the 
World  I  prize)  but  this  only,  I  have  at  laft  refolv’d 
(tho3  much  againlt  my  Will)  to  give  my  feif  to  the 
Vifcounr. 

Cun.  Oh !  do  not  name  if,  Madam,  the  very 
Thought  is  worfe,  than  Death. 

Widow.  Pm  lorry  we  are  fo  near  a  kin,  but  thar/s 
not  the  chief  Reafon  ^  your  Vow  to  marry  another, 
and  yet  when  I  confider  fhe  was  falfe,  and  had  to 
do  with  more,  than  one,  and  that  the  Child  might  as 
well  not  be  yours,  I  think  you  were  in  the  right  to 
part :  So  I  am  content  (fince  my  Hopes  are  loll)  that 
you  Ihou’d  marry  with  my  Niece.  But  believe  me, 
you  do  not  know  how  much  I’m  troubled,  to  lee  an¬ 
other  take  what  I  fo  much  defir’d.  But  we  mu  ft  en¬ 
deavour  to  be  fa  tis  fled. 

Cun .  Never!  Never!  forfincellofe  you,  farewel 
to  Love  and  Joy :  The  reft  of  Life  Ill  wafte  in  Sor¬ 
row. 

Enter  Clodpoie,  whi/pers  Lovemore. 

Clad.  Softly  !  Damaris  bad  me  tell  you,  that  her 
Miftrefs  flays  for  you  at  the  Garden  Door. 

Love .  Oh,  very  well.  Til  go  this  Moment. 

Pru.  But  what  will  you  do  to  recal  the  Vifcounr, 
Madam,  who  left  the  Houfe  in  Anger,  nor  told  any 
one  what  his  Defigns  were  ? 

Love.  I  heard  him  bid  the  Link-boy  lead  to  the 
Devil  Tavern.  If  you  pjeafe,  thither  we'll  go,  and 
conclude  upon  the  Matter.  A  Qafs  or  two  of  Wine 
may  fetch  him  about  again. 

Widow .  Truly,  Mr.  Lovemore ,  Pm  much  oblig’d 
to  you,  and  (hall  endeavour  to  return  your  friendly 
Advice.  I  hope  we  (hall  live  as  loving  Neigh* 
boars  ought,  but  now  we  lofe  time.  The  Vifcount 
may  perhaps  be  gone,  fhould  we  flay  longer. 
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v  ;  f  .  .  x.  %.  f  ' ^ 

Love .  HI  but  give  fome  Dire&ions  to  my  Man^ 
and  be  there  almoft  as  foon  as  vou. 
v  C  Widow.  You  will  oblige  us,  Sir. 

■  ;  (Exit  all  but  Love,  and  Clod, 
Qlol  ?Tis  main  dark,  nothing  to  be  feen  but  the 
Sky  and  Stars.  What  ■  can  this  Darknefs  portend !  The 
Almanicks  this  Year  fa v,;  That  many  things'will  be 
tuddled  in  the  dark. 

*.  Love .  Why,  thou  art  an  Aftrologer,  Cloipole ,  thou 
lalk’it  fo  learnedly,  ’  ’  ;  •  :f 

i '  Clad .  Why,  truly  I  am  but  a  Piece  of  one  *,  but  had 
E  been  a  great  Schollard,,  l  believe  I  fhou’d  have 
thought  oo  things,  that  never  had  bean  thought  on 
before..  ‘  ;  ,;-5  •  -• 

r  Love .  Very  likely,  truly.  But  hark!  What  Noife 
is  that  ?  There’s  Brit  tie's  Houfe  5  may  be  (lie  is  co^ 


ming  out* 


Enter  Mrs .  Brittle  and  Damarls. 

\  l  t  >  ■  a 

Mrs.  Britt.  Softly  Damaris ,  juft  (hut  the  Doors 
weTTnotbe  far  from  it.  !  l  -  -  ■■  »  -  ■  ? :  \ 

Dam.  Is  your  Husband  faft,  Madam  ? 

Mrs.  Britt.  I  would  not  Itir  till  I  Taw  him  afleep  ^ 
he’s  fooling  like  one  that’s  drunk.  y 

\  Love.  YhacVher  Voice.  Madam,  where  are  you  > 
Dam.  There,  they  are,  Madam.  ;  ■  \ 

Mrs.  Brin.  You  find,  Sir,  lam  as  good  as  my 
Vord;  I  hope  you  are  a  Man  of  Honour,  as  you  fay  * 
yet  were  it  to  do  again,  I  fhould  hardly  venture  fuch 
Another  bold  Attempt.  •  '  ;  v  ^ 

Love.  Fear  nothing,  Madam.  Your  Perfon  and 
your  Honour  both  are  lafe,  whilft  I  am  your  Guard. 
Can  none  overhear  us  ?  •  -  <  '■  D  *  <  -t 
Mrs.  Britt.  All  the  Family,  but  Damaris  and  I,  are 
gone  to  Bed  y  nor  dare  we  be  long  from  thence,  left 
fmr  ..Husband  fhould  wak,  and  mifs  me,  *.  :  ; 

|>* &  *  ■  '  TLov* 
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Love.  Talk  not  of  parting  e’er  we  welfare  met  % 
that  were  unkind, ‘Madam. 

if  you  pleafe,  Madam,’  to  walk  a  little  farther  this 
Way,  here’s  a  Place  more  private,  than  the  reft,  and 
Will  heft  befic  our  Difcourfe. 

'•  Mrs.  B  itt.  Well,  Sir,  I’ll  not  queftion  your  Ho¬ 
nour  any  more,  but  truft  my  felf  with  you  3  as  you 
behave  your  felf  now,  expeQ  a  greater  Liberty  ano¬ 
ther  time.  r 

.  Love.  I’ll  warrant  you  :  This  way,  my  Charmer. 
(He  leads  her  out  3  fhe  takes'  hold  0/ Damaris,  who 
*■  folloivs.  ' 

Mrs.  Britt .  Damaris  ! 

Bam.  I’m  here,  Madam, 

(Clod pole  feels  with  his  Stick  for  Damans. 
Clod.  Damans  !— —  Softly  !  — —  Damaris  !  — 
Damaris  ! 

Enter  Brittle,  groping  in  the  dark  in  a  Cap  and  a 
’  -  Night-Gown . 

t  '  k '  x 

Britt.  Where  can  fhe  be  gone  at  this  time  of  Night  ? 
I  heard  her  fteai  down ;  1 11  Y ften. 

Clod.  Damaris,  Where  art  thou,  Damaris  /— — 
Odd,  5tis  main  dark. 

Britt.  Who  have  we  here?  Here’s fomething  more 
than  ordinary.  But  Ill  draw  nearer. 

-■  ‘  (Goes  towards  him , 

Clod.  Damaris ,  Where  art  thou  ? 

Brit  to  Here.  (  rn  a  low  Voice :  Clodpole  feels  hint 

with  bis  Stick. ,  thinks  °tis  Damaris. 
Clod.  Oh  !  art  thou  there  ? 

Well,  Damaris ,  muft  not  thee  and  I  follow  the  Ex¬ 
ample  of  thy  Miftrels,  and  my  Matter  ?  Ill  warrant 
th’eyll  be  hugeous  kind  to  one  another^  for  my  Ma¬ 
tter,  you  muft  know,  has  a  mighty  Love  for  her,  and 
fo  belike  the  has  for  him  3  or  elfe  fhe  wou  d  ne’er  a 
kfc  her  Husband  a- bed  to  a  come  to  him,  Britt Q 
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Britt.  Oh  horrid  !  ’cis  fo.  (Afide. 

Clod .  How  he  fnores  now,  if  a  Body  were  to  hear 
him  !  Poor  Cuckold  !  He  little  dreams  what  his  Wife 
and  my  Mafter  are  doing.  Ha,  ha,  ha. 

Britt.  Oh !  this  is  my  Country  Chap  again.  ( AJiie . 

Clod.  Poor  Cuckold,  his  good  enough  for  him.  For 
as  they  fay,  he  ufes  her  mighty  ill.  But,  Damaris , 
muft  thee  and  I  part  thus  ?  One  little  Bit  to  ftay  my 
Stomach,  Damans :  3 1  is  fit,  we  (hou’d  follow  our 
Leaders.  (Goes  to  Kifs, 

Britt.  I  can  hold  no  longer.  Who  goes  there  ? 

(Hits  him  a  Box. 

Clod.  Odd  fo!  Oh  !  Oh!  Who’s  that  ?  Oh  ! 

Futs  bis  Stick  a-crofs^  and  in  running  out -ft ops  a- 
gain  ft  the  Scenes  *,  at  lajl  gets  off . 

B.ntt .  So-  — -  He’s  gone.  Here’s  a  Difcovery  at 
laft  !  Here’s  a  fine  Virtuous  Wife  for  you  !  But  now 
all  will  out  in  fpite  of  her.  I’ll  fend  kiftantiy  for 
her  Parents  *  they  (hall  fee  now  who’s  in  the  right. 
Oh  blefsus  !  What,  make  her  Husband  a  Cuckold  ! 
Oh  I  Monftrous !  (Goes  to  the  Door ,  and  calls . 

Jeremy  !  the  Varlet’s  a-fleep,  I’ll  warrant.  Jeremy , 
I  fay. 

(Jer  .above)  Do  you  cal!.  Sir  ? 

Britt.  Yes,  I  do  call.  Come  down  quickly,  I  muft 
fend  you  to  my  Father-in  law's. 

Jer .  I  come,  Sir.  (Puts  a  Rope  out ,  and  flides  down. 

Britt.  Make  hafte,  Sirrah.  How  long  you  are  co¬ 
ming.  Ah !  Villain  ! 

(Jeremy  treads  upon  bis  Toes ,  and  gets  from  him » 
You  have  trod  upon  my  Corns,  and  lam’d  me. 

Come  hither,  and  be  hang’d. 

Jer.  I  dare  not,  Sir*  you’ll  beat  me. 

Britt.  Ah !  ’tis  well  I  ftand  in  need  of  thee. 

(Comes  to  him . 

Run  to  my  Father  and  Mother  in-Law,  and  tell  ’em,  I 
intreat  to  fpeak  with  ’em  this  Moment  3  tell  'em  I’ll 

never 
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never  trouble  ’em  again  as  long  as  I  live  *,  beg  ’em  by 
all  means  to  come. 

Jer .  Yes,  Sir.  (Exit. 

Britt.  Now  they  (hall  fee  what  a  Daughter  they 
have. 

Now  I  fhall  fure  convince  ’em  of  their  Error ! 

But  I  hear  fome  body  coming  \ 

May  be  I  fhall  make  a  farther  Dlfcovay.  (Stands  a  fide. 

Enter  Lovemore,  Mrs.  Brittle,  Damaris,  and 

Clodpole. 

Mrs .  Britt .  Nay,  Sir,  I’ve  ftay’d  long  enough  for 
one  time  :  Should  my  Husband  wake,  and  mifs  me,  I 
were  undone. 

I  muft  be  gone. 

Love.  Stay  one  Minute  longer,  I  befeech  you. 
Madam. 

I  have  not  told  you  yet— — 

Mrs.  Britt.  No  more.  Sir,  if  you  love  me.  Fare- 
wel. 

Love.  Oh,  ftay !  How  can  you  go,  and  leave  me 
fo  foon  ? 

You  will  have  time  enough  to  lie  by  that  dull, 
ftupid  Glod,  your  Husband,  e’er  the  Morning  :  Me- 
thinks  I  grudge  him  the  leaft  Look  of  you,  fince  he 
knows  not  how  to  value  fo  rich  a  Jewel.  Let  him 
live,  and  pore  o’er  his  Bags,  his  Drofs,  and  worldly 
Gains,  whilft  we  know  better  how  to  wafte  our 
youthful  Hours  in  fofteft  Rifles,  and  everlafting 
Joys.  ^ 

Britt.  Oh,  blafting  Sound  !  But  I  have  heard  e* 
nougb. 

Now  to  my  Poft.  (Exit. 

Mrs.  Britt.  Good  Night,  Sir :  Now  I  muft  be 
gone. 

Love .  When  fhgll  I  be  thus  hlefs’d  again  > 

Mrs * 
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Mrs.  Britt .  To  Morrow  III  fend  for  you  -7  and,  if 
poffible,  appoint  anotner  Meeting.  . 

Love.  Till  then,  ten  thoufand  Angels  wa^on  thee. 
Or,e  Kifs  e’er  we  part,  (KtJJes  her. 

Oh,  I  could  dwell  for  ever  on  thy  Lips ! 

Sure,  there’s  Enchantment  on  ’em. 

Mrs.  Britt .  Farewel ! 

Lave .  Adieu,  my  lovely  Charmer.  (Exit  with  Clod* 
Mrs.  Britt .  Now,  Damaris ,  let’s  fteal  in  ;  Softly ! 
Softly  I 

Dam .  O  Lord,  Madam  !  We  are  undone ! 

The  Door  is  fait  fince  we  have  been  out. 

(Pujhes  againfi  it* 

Mrs.  Britt .  What  (hall  we  do  now,  Damaris  ? 
Dam.  I  wifh  my  Matter  has  not  been  down. 

Mrs .  Britt .  Lee’s  call  Jeremy  foftly. 

Both  Jeremy !  Jeremy  ! 

(They  both  call  up  to  the  Window  in  a  j oft  Tone . 


Brittle  at  the  Window  above . 


Britt.  Jeremy  !  Jeremy  !  (In  their  Tone . 

Dam.  Ob,  Madam,  my  Matter ! 

Mrs.  Britt .  Loft  !  Undone  for  ever  ! 

Britt.  Ah !  Ha !  my  fweet  Lady  !  Have  I  caught 
you  at  laft  ! 

Jeremy l  Jeremy! 

Where  has  your  fweet  Ladyfhip  been,  I  pray,  that 
you  are  fo  afraid  of  being  difeover’d  ?  Come,  I  know 
you  have  a  Lie  in  readinefs;  Let’s  have  it. 

Mrs.  Britt o  No  where  but  juft  with  Damans ,  to 
take  a  little  of  thef^efh  Air^  that’s  all,  indeed,  fweet 
Husband. 

Britt.  To  take  the  frefh  Air,  quotha ! 

Ah,  I  rather  believe  ’twas  tc  take  a  Heat,  you  Witch 

you.  -  v  '  '  v  * 
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Mrs.  Britt .  Pray,  Husband,  let  the  Door  be  o- 
pen’d  ?  • 

Britt .  No  :  You  (hall  ftay  there  til’  your  Parents 
come. 

I  have  fent  for  them:  They  (hall  fee  what  Hours  you 
keep.  And  know  of  your  Gallant  you  juft  parted 
from,  your  vigorous  Lover. 

Dam.  Madam,  he  over  heard  all, 

And  we  are  undone.  QAfide  to  her. 

Britt .  What,  have  you  no  Excufe  ready  > 

No  Invention  >  You  and  your  wicked  Inftrument  there, 
that  Hands  like  the  Serpent  at  Eve's  Elbow,  ro  tempt 
her  to  Sin. 

What,  is  your  Prompter  to  Wickednefs  dumb? 

I’d  fain  hear  how  you  intend  to.  excufe  it. 

Mrs.  Britt.  I  don’t  go  about  to  excufe  ir,  Hus¬ 
band— — — 

Britt.  No  5  That’s  becaufe  you  don’t  know  how. 

Mrs.  Britt.  I  do  confefs,  I  have  been  to  meet  a 
Gentleman,  but  not  alone  •,  Damans  was  with  me. 
And  fure  there  was  ho  Crime  in  a  little  harmlefs 
Chat. 

Britt.  No,  no,  not  in  the  leaf!;  making  me  a  Cuc¬ 
kold  is  no  harm  at  all. 

Mrs.  Britt.  Pray,  Husband,  let  me  in,  and  I’ll  ne¬ 
ver  do  the  like  again,  as  long  as  I  live  $  hut  you 
fhali  hence-forward  find  me  the  moft  dutiful  Vvife; 
that  you  could  wiffi  for.  Pray,  Husband,  truft  me 
but  this  once, 

Britt .  No. 


Mrs.  Britt.  Do  not  difgrace  me  to  my  Parents,  by 
expofing  me  at  this  unfeafonable  Hour,  in  whicn  I  do 
confefs  I  am  much  to  blame - - 


Britt .  Oh  !  Do  you  fo  > 

Mrs .  Britt .  But  forgive  me  now,  I’ll  never  do  it 
again. 


?. 


Briito 
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Britt .  Hang  them  that  believes  you,  I  fay. 

Mrs.  Britt .  I  am  fare  I  never  injur’d  you  in  all  my 
Life  5  buc  am  as  innocent  as  the  Child  unborn,  from 
doing  the  III,  which  you  fufpeft. 

Britt ,  It  may  be  fo:  Twas  not  your  Fault  then, 

Mrs;  Britt .  Pray,  dear  Husband,  believe  me,  and 
let  me  in. 

Britt .  No. 

Mrs.  Britt .  On  my  Knees  I  ask  your  Pardon,  do 
but  open  the  Door. 

Britt.  No. 

Mrs.  Britt .  If  you  let  me  in  this  time,  "twill  work 
upon  me  more,  than  all  the  Liberty  in  the  World 
cou#d  do  befide. 

'  Britt.  I  care  not- 

Mrs.  Britt.  Indeed,  Husband,  I  love  you  dearly, 
and  love  you  only  :  How  can  you  then  be  fo  cruel  to 
refufeme?  r  .. ,  .w 

Britt.  Ah,  cunning  Crocodile  ? 

Now  you  are  caught,  ’tis  dear  Husband,  fweet  Hus¬ 
band,  3cis  only  you  I  love  :  But  at  another  time,  ’cis 
good  for  nothing  old  Fool.  No,  no,  I  know  you 
well  enough,  and  fo  (hall  your  Parents  now. 

Mrs.  Britt.  Pray,  Husband,  let  the  Door  be  open’d. 

Britt.  No. 

Mrs .  Britt .  Try  me  but  this  once. 

Britt.  I  tell  you,  no. 

Mrs.  Britt.  Not  once  more  ? 

Britt.  No. 

Mrs.  Britt .  If  you  provoke  me,  I  may  defpair, 
grow  defperate,  and  do  a  Deed,  which  you  may  re= 
pent. 

Britt.  Good  lack!  What  will  your  fweet  Lady  (hip 
do? 

Mrs. Britt.  Pli-killmy  felf  with  this  Knife  here. 

(Shews  her  Fa n. 

Britt .  Oh,  very  well ! 

Mrs. 
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Mrs.  Britt .  Nay,  ’twill  not  be  fo  well  as  you  ima¬ 
gine  neither.  Every  body  knows  how  ill  we  have 
liv’d,  and  when  Em  dead.  People  will  think  you  mur¬ 
der’d  me. 

Britt.  Ay ! 

Mrs.  Britt.  Therefore  I’ll  kill  my  felf,  to  have  my 
Death  reveng’d  upon  you. 

Britt.  Odd,  I’ll  truft  to  that. 

Belides,  killing  ones  felf  has  been  a  great  while  out 
of  fafhion.  But  why  don’t  you  dilpatch  ?  Methinks 
you  are  long  about  ir. 

Mrs.  Britt ,  You  may  believe  me,  for  I’ll  certainly 
do  it,  if  you  perfift. 

Britt.  Odd,  I’ll  venture  it. 

Mrs.  Britt.  Befides,  when  I  am  dead,  my  Ghoft 
(hall  haunt  you* 

Britt.  Ah,  if  I  cou’d  but  once  get  rid  of  your  Per- 
fon  here,  I  fhould  not  fear  your  Ghoft  hereafter. 

Mrs.  Britt.  Have  you  no  Pity  left  ? 

I  am  juft  going  to  do  it. 

Britt.  And  yet  you  are  long  about  it. 

Mrs.  Britt.  Since  nothing  but  my  Death  can  fatisfy 

you - - 

There  and  there ! 

(Pretends  to  ftab  her  felf  with  her  Fan ,  and  falls, 
Pam.  Oh,  (he  has  don’t !  She  has  don’t ! 

Oh  cruel,  barbarous  Monfter,  to  make  her  kill  her 
Telf! 

Mrs.  Britt.  Now,  Pamaris ,  you  find  too  late  I  did 
not  jeft - 

I  know  thou’lt  fee  my  Death  reveng’d  upon  my 
cruel  Husband,  who  has  ac«us’d  me  falfly  *  for  I  af¬ 
firm  with  my  dying  Breath,  I  never  wrong’d  him. 
Farewel ! 

Death  beckons  me  into  a  dark  and  gloomy  Vale,  where 

I  rtiuft  follow. 


Pam. 
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Dam.  She’s  gone  !  She’s  gone  !  , 

Oh,  thou  worfe  than  Savage  !  To  murder  fo  fweet'4 
Lady,  fo  innocent  and  fo  good  i  Nay,  I’ll  fwear  yen 
did  it.  ( Cries  over  he?. 

Britt .  I  hear  no  Noife  \  (Looks  fright  end. 

Is’t  poffible  the  Devil  (hou’d  be  fo  great  with  her. 
that  (he  cou’d  kill  her  felf  to  be  reveng’d  on  me  ! 

But  Ill  light  a  Candle,  and  go  fee. 

•  /  •  (Goes  from  the  Window. 

Mrs.  Britt.  Now,  Damdris ,  Hand  clofe  in  this 
Corner  :  , 

Clofe,  Clofe*  (They  fland  afide. 

*  1 

Enter  Brittle  with  a  Light  ♦,  they  flip  by  him ,  go  in 5 
and  lock  the  Door :  He  looks  about. 

'  1  .  ■  Y‘. 

•  Britt.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  I  thought  indeed  how  well  (he’d 
do  it :  Here’s  none  of  her !  She  made  me  believe  (he 
kill’d  her  felf,  and  the  mean  while  ran  away.  Well, 
e’en  let  her  go-,  I  (hall have  this  Satisfaction,  her  Pa¬ 
rents  (hall  be  Witnefs  of  her  Honrs.  I’ll  in,  and 
tvait  their  corning,  *  ' .  f 

(Goes  to  the  Door ,  and  finds  it  lock'd.  Knocks » 

/ 

Mrs.  Brittle  and  Damaris  above  at  the  Window , 

where  he  was. 

,  -  •  »-  -  -  1  *  f 

Mrs.  Britt .  Away,  you  idle  Sot  *  is  this  a  time  of 
Night  for  an  honeft  Man  to  come  home  in  ? 

Dam.  Go,  go,  you  may  be  afham’d  ! 

Britt .  Wiiy,  have  you  the  Impudence- — - — - 

(Looks  up ,  and  fees  'em- above* 
..Mrs,  Britt.  How  many  Nights  atn*I  forc’d  to  lie 
up  to  wait  for  his  coming  in  ?  And  he  tells  the:. 
World,  ’tisl  am  to  blame.  But-now  it  (hall  be  feen 
who’s  to  blame,  and  who  not.  My  Father  and  Mo-> 
t;her  are  .coming,  they  (hall  fee  what  Hours  jmiy, 
keep—  '  Britt0 
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Britt .  I  confefs,  I  ftand  amaz’d  at  this  Impudence 
Mrs .  Br//r.  They  (hall  know  all. 

BW/r.  Why,  have  you  the  Face  to  deny— - 
Mrs .  B/w.  Go,  go,  I’ll  hear  none  of  your  impu¬ 
dent  Excufes  *  you  are  drunk,  you  Sot,  you  Swine, 
But  here  comes  my  honourable  Father  and  Mother. 

Enter  Sir  Peter  and  Lady  Pride. 

I’m  glad  you  are  come  to  be  Witnefs  of  what  I  (till 
fufFer,  by  this  ungrateful  Ufage  of  a  cruel  Husband. 
You  fee  what  Hours  he  keeps  $  every  Night  at  the 
Tavern  roaring  with  his  Companions,  whiift  I  am 
forc’d  to  fit  at  home  alone,  waiting  for  his  coming  * 
and  when  he  does  come,  he  ftrait  raves  and  abules 
me  at  fuch  a  rate,  that  I  am  not  able  to  endure  it. 
Britt.  Why,  was  there  ever  fuch  Impudence  ! 

I  wifh  this  Candle  were  in  my  Belly,  if- - 

Mrs.  Britt.  I  know  what  he’ll  fay  notv,  if  you’ll 
believe  him  *  he’ll  tell  you,  that  i  am  ft  ill  in  the 
wrong,  and’tis  I  that  have  been  out  at  this  lare  Hour, 
and  as  for  his  part,  he  has  been  within  all  this  Eve¬ 
ning,  and  knows  nothing  of  all  this  Matter,  not  he: 
But  I’ll  leave  your  felves  to  judge,  if  this  is  an  Hour 
for  an  honeft  Husband  to  come  home  at. 

Britt .  Why  then  may  I  never - - 

Mrs.  Britt.  You  lee  he’s  fo  drunk,  he  can  hardly 
Hand. 

Lady.  Faugh ! - I  fmell  him  hither. 

He  ftinks  of  Liquors  and  Tobacco  like  a  Tarpaulin, 
that  has  not  been  fober  whiift  his  Twelve  Months  Pay 
wou’d  laft. 

Britt.  I  tell  you,  that  I  am  not  drunk,  nor  have  I 
been  out  of  my  Houfe. 

Sir  Peter.  Stand  farther  off,  I  cannot  bear  the  Scent 

of  a  Drunkard. 

Mrs . 
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Mrs.  Britt .  I  told  you  he  wou’d  deny  it. 

Britt.  I  fay,  that  5tis  (he  that  has  been  out  juft 
now,  and  with  her  Gallant,  and  therefore  I  fent  for 
you  *,  and  that  I  have  not  been  out  of  my  Doors. 

Mrs.  Britt.  Do  you  hear  him  >  But  Damaris  can 
juftify,  I  have  not  fet  my  Foot  over  the  Threfhold  fince 
Day-light. 

Dam.  If  (he  has,  never  believe  me  more. 

I  can  allure  your  Honours  5tis  true  5  for  I  have  not 
been  out  of  her  Company  fince  he  went  out  to  the 
Tavern. 

Mrs.  Britt.  Therefore  I  do  befeech  you,  good  Fa¬ 
ther  and  Mother,  to  revenge  my  Caufe,  for  I  am  not 
able  to  endure  it  any  longer :  If  I  do,  you’ll  never 
fee  me  alive  another  Week. 

Britt.  'Tis  a  ftraoge  thing,  that  (he  mull  be  belie¬ 
ved,  and  I  not. 

I  tell  you — — 

'  Lady.  Stand  farther  off 

Faugh !  What  a  Smell  there’s  about  him. 

(She  goes  crofs  the  Stage. 
Britt.  Well  then  5  I5ll  ftand  farther  off,  if  you 
will  but  hear  me  fpeak.  ( Goes  backward . 

I  (hall  fay  nothing  but  the  Truth,  and  what  I  can 
prove. 

Sir  Deter.  Again  at  your  Proofs,  and  your  idle  Jea- 
loufies  ! 

Be  dumb,  Coxcomb  *  it  were  a  good  deed  to  break 
your  Head,  for  fending  thus  for  us  out  of  our  Beds, 
and  making  Fools  of  us  Bill.  If  you  ever  dare  to 
do  the  like  again,  we’ll  find  a  Means  to  handlo 
you— 

If  there  be  no  Law  (but  cutting  of  Throats)  to  re¬ 
venge  thefe  Affronts -  I  fay  no  more - But  re¬ 

member  you  are  warn’d. 

Britt.  If  you  wou’d  but  let  me  tell  why  I  fent  for 

yOU*" - - 

p  • 

Sir 
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Sir  We  have  heard  and  feen  too  much  al¬ 
ready. 

Therefore  dare  not  to  fpeak  a  Word  more. 

Mrs .  £/*/>/.  And  is  this  all  his  Punifhment  ? 

Sir  Peter.  No  *  Come  down,  and  he  (hall  ask  your 
Pardon.  ’Tis  the  lea  ft  he  can  do. 

Mrs.  Britt .  ’Twill  be  to  no  purpofe  *  when  your 
Backs  are  turn’d,  he’ll  be  as  bad  again. 

Sir  Peter.  I  fay  no  more  Difputes,  but  do  as  I  com¬ 
mand.  (They  come  down  from  the  Window . 

Now,  Son-in-law,  kneel  down,  and  ask  your  Wife 
Forgivenefs. 

Mrs.  Britt.  Shall  I  forgive  him  $  no,  I  defire  to  be 
divorc’d. 

Lady.  Come,  Daughter,  I  fay  you  muft  pardon 
him. 

Mrs.  Britt.  Well,  Madam,  I’ll  endeavour  to  obey 
you. 

Sir  Peter.  Why  don’t  you  kneel,  and  do  as  I  com¬ 
mand  ? 

Britt.  Well,  I  find  there’s  no  Remedy,  (he  has  o- 
ver-reach’d  me  again,  and  I  muft  fubmit  ;  But  I  am 
refolv’d  1T1  get  rid  of  this  Nooze,  tho3 1  tuck  my  felf 
up  in  another. 

(Sir  Peter  makes  him  kneel  to  his  Wife. 

Sir  Peter.  Come,  fay  after  me.  Madam,  I  ask 
your  Pardon. 

Britt .  Madam,  I  ask  your  Pardon. 

Sir  Peter.  For  the  Folly  I  have  committed - - 

Britt .  For  the  Folly  I  have  committed  in  marrying 
you. 

Sir  Peter.  In  my  wild  Sufpicions. 

Britt.  In  my  wild  Sufpicions. 

Sir  Peter.  Which  I  do  declare  were  utterly  falfe, 

Britt.  Which  I  do  declare  were  utterly  lalfe.' 

F  2 
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Sir  Veter.  And  that  I  fwear  never  to  do  the  like 
again. 

Britt .  And  that  I  fwear  never  to  do  the  like  again, 
if  I  were  once  unmarried. 

Mrs.  Britt .  Here — Kifs  the  Book.  ( Gives  her  Hand. 
But  if  ever  you  do5t  again- — — ' 

You  fee  Vis  to  no  purpofe  to  turn  Hagard  *  if  you  do,' 
Tli  tame  you.  ( Afide  to  him . 

Lady.  Look  if  the  Noife  has  not  brought  ail  the 
Company  hither. 


Enter  Vifcount,  Widow,  Lovemore,  Cuningam,  Phi¬ 
ladelphia,  Prudence,  Ciodpole,  and  Jeffrey,  with 

Lights  before  'em. 

Love.  Your  Servant,  Sir  Veter.  Sir,  I  hope  you 
will  not  take  it  ill  *,  we  faw  a  Light  in  your  Houfe, 
and  fo  made  bold  :  We  are  refolv’d  to  fpend  an  Hour 
or  two  in  Mirth,  and  hope  you  will  all  join  with  us. 

(To  Brittle. 

Widow .  YourLadyfhip  I  know  will  pardon  it  upon 
this  Occafion.  (To  Lady  Pride. 

Lady  Pride.  Is  your  Ladyfhrp  marry'd  ?  May  we 
give  you  joy  ? 

Widow.  My  Niece  and  Mr.  Cuningham  are. 

Mrs .  Britt.  Give  you  joy  then. 

Cun.  and  Phil.  We  thank  you,  Madam. 

Phil.  Now,  Sir,  fince  our  Hands  are  join’d,  and  all 
is  reconcil'd,  I  have  a  Boon  to  ask. 

Cun.  Whatever  it  be,  conclude  it  done. 

Phil.  I  have  obferv’d  fome  Sparks  of  Love  between 
“Jeffrey  and  Prudence  •,  and  I  believe  they  wou’d  be 
Had  to  follow  our  Example. 

Cun.  What  fay 'ft  thou,  Jeffrey  ?  If  thou  haft  a 
Mind  to  marry,  i'peak  freely. 

M- 
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Jeff.  Sir,  I  have  debated  maucli  about  the  Matter, 
and  am  at  laft  refolv^dr  to  venture. 

Cun.  Then  if  you,  Madam,  give  your  Confent,  and 
Prudence  be  willing,  we’ll  put  'em  together. 

(To  the  Widow * 

Widow.  With  all  my  Heart  Prudence  has  been 
always  a  good  Servant,  I'll  fay  that  for  her. 

Jeff.  There's  my  Hand  then  ^  the  reft  of  my  Body 
fhall  be  forth  coming. 

Pru.  A  Match. 

Love.  Then  let  me  fpeak.  Clodpole  loves  D amarU, 
and  I  believe  wou’d  be  glad  to  make  up  the  Cho¬ 
rus  5  now  if  Mrs.  Brittle  pleafe  to  part  with 
her— — 

Britt .  You  (hall  have  my  Confent  with  all  my 
Heart  and  Illgive  a  Sum  of  Money  to  be  rid  of 
her. 

Love.  And  I'll  give  Clodpole  fomething  to  fet  him 
up  in  a  little  Farm  in  the  Country. 

Clod.  Tamar  is  /— —  Doft  hear  that  ? 

Mrs.  Britt.  What  fay  you,  Tamar  is  ? 

Tam.  If  I  thought  he’d  make  a  good  Husband, 
and  not  be  jealous— — 

Love.  That  I  dare  anfwer  for  him. 

Clod.  Well,  then  'tis  agreed,  and  there’s  my 
Hand. 

Tam.  For  better  for  worfe. 

Clod.  To  have  and  to  hold  a  Teaement  for 
Life. 

Cun.  And  now  all  things  being  thus  happily  con¬ 
cluded— 

Widow.  No,  Mr.  Cuningham ,  not  while  your  Friend 
is  unprovided.  Mejhinks  'twere  pity  he  (hou'd  be  no 
Aflor  in  this  Comedy. 

Love.  Oh,  Madam,  my  Thoughts  are  not  yet  fix’d 
,  fo  much  upon  any  Objeft,  but  the  next  I  encounter 
can  retrieve  the  paft. 
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Cun,  My  Friend  never  wants  a  Miftrefs  (Pll  fay 
that  for  him)  in  any  Place,  if  he  has  but  an  Oppor¬ 
tunity,  which  he  feidom  wants.  I  have  ofren  won« 
der’d  at  his  Luck. 

Airs .  Brin.  Say  you  fo  >  I  find  he  makes  it  his  Bu- 
finefs  to  enfnare  and  deceive  Women  at  this  rate. 

( Ajide . 

I’m  glad  I  know  it  in  time,  whiift  I  have  Power  to 
make  my  Retreat.  I  had  like  to  have  been  finely 
caught.  Well,  Husband,  feeing  fo  many  join’d  in 
Happinefs,  if  you’ll  promife  never  to  be  jealous,  I’ll 
promife  from  this  Moment  never  to  give  you 
Caufe,  and  endeavour  to  make  you  as  happy  as 
I  can. 

Britt .  Wou’d  you’d  give  me  Gaufe  once  to  believe 
you. 

Vifc,  Well  then,  if  you  are  all  agreed,  the  Parfon 
that  marry’d  Mr.  Cuningham  is  but  juft  by  *  e’en 
fend  for  him,  and  let  him  end  the  Work  he  has 
begun. 

For  my  part,  I  intend  to  put  oft  mine  for  fome  time 
longer. 

Widow .  How !  My  Lord  !  Have  you  ferv’d  me 
thus  ?  Did  I  forfake  all  for  you,  and  do  you  pretend 
to— — “ 

Vifc .  No  Words  now,!  ’twill  fpoil  Company-,  an¬ 
other  time  we’il  difcourfe  it  farther.  Come,  let  s 
have  a  Dance,  and  then  to  Bed. 

Qmn.  With  all  our  Hearts. 


A  D  AN  C  E. 
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Vi/c.  Tis  well :  So  now,  you  that  are  ready  to 
tafte  the  Sweets  of  Matrimony,  fall  to  5  for  my  part, 
I  have  no  great  Stomach  to  it  yet. 

1 y  ~  .  \ 

And  none  I  hope  will  blame  me  if  1  tarry , 

Since  tbofe  that  wed  in  bafte ,  as  fajl  mifcarry , 

( Exeunt  Omnes, 


FINIS . 
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